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Poor Pussy. 


4 . POOR PUSSY. 
NG A True Tale. 


V CTE was not a great darling in 
= \\ the house; she never sat on 
2)! her mistress’s knee, for came 
5 i purring and rubbing her head 
))) against her master’s legs. I 
y} am afraid, indeed, she was 
what would be called a very 
common cat, just born to 
catch mice, and blink in the 
sun, but for one circumstance which I am 
about to tell you, and which ended, alas! 
in poor pussy’s death. 

ne sprig morning she was found with 
four little kittens, born in the night, and I 
do not doubt that her rather dull green 
eyes were beaming over her treasures; 
however, no one could expect that she 
should be allowed to rear such a family of 
ordinary short-haired little cats; and I 
fancy her master and mistress thought 
themselves very kind when they gave 
orders that Mrs. Pussy should be allowed 
to keep two of her children, while the 
other two were given to the gardener, who 
drowned them in a tank in the den. 
All went on as usual till bed-time, when 
the maid came to tell her mistress that she 
could nowhere find the old cat to shut up 
with her kittens for the night, and the 
little ones were screaming, as if they wanted 
her very badly indeed. 

So there was a grand search made, and 
people called ‘Puss! puss!’ till their throats 
ached. Still she never came, the cruel, 
heartless old thing to desert her tiny kittens 
in this way! 

Cook covered them up as well as she 
could, and put them in an out-house, that 
their cries might attract their mother 
when she was tired of roaming, and then 
everyone went to bed. 

Early next ms they were visited ; 
still no mother, and the little things were 


growing chill.and feeble. Then some one . 


whispered that harm must have befallen 
the old cat, who, though neither clever 
‘nor beautiful, had always been a fond 
mother. 

And Sunday ete it was—remember- 
ing the ass and the ox fallen into the 
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pit—there was another great search made, 
in which master, mistress, and all joined. 

One looker went towards the tank, and 
then a short cry was heard, almost such a 
cry as when one sees a human being strug- 
gling for life in deep water. 

Only no one struggled for life here; 
but a poor draggled cat lay dead at the 
bottom of the tank, close beside two little 
draggled kittens. It was very plain how 
she had come to her death; she must 


have fallen into the tank while making 


desperate efforts to save her lost children. 
ot much was said; but all faces looked 


grave, while the garflener lifted out the 


poor dead thing, not lovely in life, but 
eroic in her death. 

And then came the question— What was 
to be done with the orphans? The gar- 


dener, who was not given to sentiment, 


proposed a speedy way of providing for 
them, when the mistress, a quiet, gentle 
creature, not very fond of cats, broke in, 
‘We must rear them, if we can, for poor 
old pussy’s sake.’ 

So they got warm milk, and _paint- 
brushes, a bit of sponge, and a doll’s tea- 
spoon, and tried to feed and comfort the 
wailing orphans—cook, master, and mis- 
tress, all on their knees before the kitchen 
fire; and the mistress stole down again at 
midnight, just before she got into bed, to 
see how the kittens fared, for the tragic 
end of the mother had touched all hearts. 
But whether all this care and attention 
would have saved the kittens we cannot 
tell, for a better method of rearing them 
was devised. Some one knew of a cat in 
the village, who had been ruthlessly de- 
‘soe of all her infants, and if she could be 
ed to adopt a new family all would be well. 

The experiment was made, and suc- 
ceeded. I do not think the little cats ever 
knew that they sported with a stepmother’s 
tail, played leap-frog over a stepmother’s 
back, and were licked and tumbled about 
by a stepmother’s tongue. 

They did not grow up handsome cats. 
How could they? But the ugliest, the 
one with the most stubbly hair, the longest 
ears, and the shabbiest tail, is the one 
most tenderly treated, and fondly regarded. 
Cook says it is so like poor old posey: 


. 
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NED'S COURAGE. 


AM to go to school to- 
morrow for the first time,’ 
said Edward Graham to 
his friend, Robert Bruce; 
‘and I am very glad.’ 

. © Why, Ned!’ said Ro- 
bert ; ‘I thought you had 
been at school for the last 
two years?’ 

‘Oh, yes. at a lady’s 

school; but that is nothing 

to a real boys’ school, where there are 
fights and games, and that sort of thing.’ 

‘So you call ighting a game, do you ?’ 
said Robert. ‘I think you have never 
seen two boys fighting, and each trying 
how much he can hurt the other, or you 
would never call it a game.’ 

‘No, indeed, I never saw a fight; and 
Tom Jones says I am a baby; and he 
laughs at me, and I don’t like it at all.’ 

‘I think you would like it less if you had 
been in a rage and fought and hurt some 
fellow,’ said Robert; ‘and I hope you won't 
try to be like Tom Jones, for you'll be no 
friend of mine if you are like him.’ 

‘But, Robert, he knows all about boys’ 
schools, and says that if I don’t fight I 
shall be called a coward, and despised by 
the boys; and that would never do, you 
know. I am sure you would not wish me 
to be called a coward.’ 

‘I don’t wish you to be a coward, Ned,’ 
replied Robert ; ‘but I think it would take 
more courage in you to refuse than to fight. 
What think you?’ 

‘Oh, I know mother says so: but if 
the boys don’t think so I must fight, for 
I could never bear to be called a coward ; 
and Tom says I shall be, till I have had a 
regular battle.’ 

* How is it you have been so much with 
Tom Jones just now, Ned? Heis avery 
bad at and I am sure your parents do 
not wish you to make friends with him.’ 

‘Why, Robert, I have been so dull: you 
were away, and mother went away; and 
father comes home so late at night, that 
I hardly see him.’ 

‘But you have your sister Emily, and 
your brother to talk and play with? 

‘Oh, Emily is only a girl, and Tom 
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laughs at me for being with girls; and my 
brothers are such babies, they will not go 
to a boys’ school for a long while.” 

Robert burst into a hearty laugh as Ned 
finished the history of his grievances, and 
said: ‘ Well, Ned, I have often heard that 
ery one has his own troubles; but I 
think yours are quite of your own making: 
however, I cannot any longer to you 
now, for I am on my way to my music- 
lesson. I hope the next time I see you, 
you will be with Emily and your brothers.’ 

‘How unkind Robert is to laugh at 
me!’ thought Ned; ‘he does not go to 
school, or else he would know that, how- 
ever much I may love my sister and bro- 
thers, I must not do what is thought foolish 
by the boys.’ 

Oh, this ‘must!’ How many little boys 
use the word where it is not necessary ! 

Robert Bruce had been brought up at 
home by wise and loving parents, who had 
engaged masters to help them with some 
of his lessons. He and Edward had been 
early friends, as were their fathers before 
them ; and a true friend Robert had always 
been. He was two years older than Ned, 
being now twelve; while Edward was 
only ten. Ned was a quick, clever lad; 
he been an obedient, well-behaved boy 
at home, till just lately, since he had 
made friends with Tom Jones. This 
boy had lost his parents, and had come 
to stay with his grandfather, who lived 
in the next house to Mr. Graham. Tom 
was about thirteen years of age, and 
having been much neglected, he liad fallen 
into many wrong ways. He went to the 
school to which Edward was going, and 
tried to make him believe that it was un- 
manly to be seen with his sister and young 
brothers; and that he would be famously 
laughed at for it at school. Now, this fear 
of being laughed at was Edward’s weak 
point; and to avoid it he was willing to 
give up his pleasant walks with his brothers 
and sister, and even to keep out of their 
way home. If Emily was going to draw, 
he would read or write, or do any- 
thing rather than draw with her. If she 
proposed some game, he would answer 
that she was only a girl, and did not un- 
derstand boys’ games. 


Now the truth was, 
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that though Emily was a 


yes younger 
than Edward, she understoo 


most things 
as well, and saw things better than he did 


—for she was a clever little girl, and had 
been at the same school with her brother, 
and always in the same class. Indeed, 
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* How do you do, Miss Graham ? 


until now the brother and sister had been 

hardly ever apart, and the change which 

had taken place in Ned’s manner to her 

se a great grief to the loving little maiden. 
rs. 


Graham had kept Edward as 
much as she could out of the way of Tom 
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* What are you afraid of, Miss Graham ?” 


Jones, whose look and manners she did not 
like, and she had so far succeeded that 
the two boys only knew one another very 
slightly. ‘Tom soon found out that Mrs. 
Graham had left home, and he deter- 
mined to make use of this chance, and to 


et such hold over him as would enable 
nim to make Ned do anything he liked 
when they went to school together. <Ac- 
cordingly one morning, as N ed was comin g 
home from a pleasant walk he had taken 
with his sister and brothers, he spied Tom 
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peeping at him round the corner of the 
street which they all lived in. Ned’s plea- 
sure was at an end in a moment, and he 
left hold of his sister’s hand, and walked 
on by himself, thinking this would show 
that he was not a Miss Molly. But Tom 
set up such a mocking laugh that he was 
quite ed, not daring to go back, and 
not liking to Join Tom. 

Then Tom made a curtsey, and said, 
‘How do you do, Miss Graham? I hope 
your mamma is very well to-day.’ This 
was almost more than Ned could bear, and 
he could hardly keep from erying; but he 
knew that this would be the very worst 
thing he could do, if he wished to look 
manly, so he. squeezed the tears back and 
walked on. He longed to join his sister 
again, but he could not summon courage, 
and in this wretched state of mind he 
reached home. 

For some days he carefully kcpt out of 
Tom’s way, but, as we have seep, his friend 
Bruce was away frgm home, and his mother 
was gone away, so he now and then strolled 
out without any settled plan of what he 
was going to do, and was rather glad than 
otherwise to meet with Tom Jones, who 
could be pleasant enough when he wished. 
One day he was walking about in the garden, 
as he had refused to go out with the nurse, 
when he heard voices in the next house, 
and climbed up the wall and pecped over, 
Presently half-a-dozen boys ran out m0 
the garden, among whom was Tom, and 
the moment he saw him he cried out, 
‘What are you afraid of, Miss Gratam °?’ 
Cannot you get down from that wa!''” 
But perhaps mamma won't let you play 
with such rough boys.’ 

‘Don’t tease him, Tom,’ said a fine- 
looking lad, about Tom’s age, or a little 
younger; ‘T dare say he will come and pla 
with us if we treat him in a civil way. He's 
coming to our school, isn’t he ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tom; ‘he’s coming to be 
made a boy of, for at present he is only a 
baby. I know ail about it, Ned; don’t [?’ 
added he, in @ most provoking tone. 

‘ Never mind what you know,’ said Frank 
Howard, the boy who had before spoken ; 
‘ask him to come and play with ua; willyou?’ 

‘To be sure I will,’ said Tom, in an 
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altered voice. ‘Come, Graham; you will 
like to know some of your schoolfcllows 
beforehand ; shal] you not ?’ 

Idward said he should, and was soon at 
play amongst them. He was surprised to 
tind how civil Tom was, and how en 
they all played together. Now, you must 
understand that Tom Jones was one of 
those boys who, when they have power, 
delight in bullying those who are weaker or 
younger than themselves. But, like almost 
all such boys, he was a great coward him- 
self, and most careful not to displease 
stronger or older boys. Frank Howard 
was a brave boy, and a good boy, and Tom 
was anxious not to offend him. So, as 
soon as he found that Frank did not like 
his way of speaking to Ned, he changed 
his tone, aad gave up his teasing tricks. 


- After they had been playing some time, 


Ned began to feel very uncomfortable, 
thinking it was time to go home, and not 
liking to say so, for fear the bovs should 
Jaugh at him. To his great relief, how- 
ever, Frank stopped im the midst of the 
game and said, ‘I hear the clock strike 
six, and I promised my mother I would 
be home at six; so good-bye: I shan’t 
be able toplay with you again till we meet 
‘nn our schvol playground.’ 

Off he ran, and Ned took the opportunity 
of running away at the same time. 

‘What a fine fellow that Howard is!’ 
thought he; ‘I wish he would like me, 
and be my friend at school. But then 
Tom says I am too babyish for any boy 
to «xe me;’ and poor Ned sighed. 

From this day he spent much time with 
Tm Jones, trying to become manly enough 
to be the fnead of Frank Howard. Tom 
was delighted at this, and heby turns teased 
and flattered poor Ned, so that when school 
really began Ned was quite under his 
-beapenT ee and did not dare to think for 

imself at all. The consequence was, that 
at school he was timid and fearful, and at 
home fretful and peevish, thinking his sister 
not good enough for him, and not liking 
to be alone. father saw him for so 
short a time each day, that he thought all 


‘this came from his going to school for the 


first time, and that it would soon wear off. 
(To be continued.) 
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EIYMIN POR & SICK CHILD. 


of love, Bow down to m-e Thy pi-ty-ing ear! For 


pain, O God 


suf - fer 


I 


lit--tle child’s com-pla-int wilt hear. A _ 1-i-t--tle 


Thou on Thy bright throne a- bove A 


ch-i-ld’s com-plaint wilt hear ; Christ Thy dear Son did su-f--fer too, So tells the Bi - ble 


il 


I guf--fer pain, O God 


of love, Bow d-o-wnto m--e Thy pi-ty-ing 


g-0-0-d and true, 


Bow down, 


Bow down, 


ear. 


Bow do-wn to m-e Thy pi-ty-ing ear. 


live 
hou dost dwell ; 


To bear my present pain so well, 
In that bright Home where T 
And comfort mother ifI die, 


O God of love, sweet patience give 
With hope that we shall meet on high. 


That it may make me fit to 


wn to me Thy pitying ear ! 


Bow do 
For Thou on Thy bright throne above 


A little child’s complaint wilt hear 
Christ Thy dear Son, did suffer too, 
So tells the Bible, good and true. 


I SUFFER pain, O God of love, 


* Hymn for a Child restored to Health,’ will appear in our neat Number. 


Copyright. 
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My Last Pet. 
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MY PETS. 
CANNOT deny that I 


am a lover of pets, and 
have been from my ear- 
liest years. 

My first pet was a toad, 
which lived in the hollow 
of a fine old oak-tree on 
the lawn. I cannot say I 
«= { | remember my darling, for 

. at that time my age was 
two and a half, but I have been told that I 
daily used to sally forth with a spoonful of 
my morning’s bread and milk to feed ‘ my 
dear, pretty toad.’ I have seen the fine old 
tree, and the hollow in it, since I have been 
of more mature age, but I could not find 
my toad. I confess, however, to still think- 
ing both frogs and toads very beautiful in 
many seed tech and very much misjudged. 
y. dolls ought to have been the next 
pets, but I am sorry to say I was not so 
tond of dolls as my sisters were, and as all 
little girls should be. ‘They used to vex me 
because they could not speak, or in any way 
return my caresses; I believe I only owned 
two, while my sisters had dozens. At the 
risk of putting a suggestion into the heads 
of all the mischievous schoolboy brothers 
who may read this page, I must relate 
that one morning during the happy Christ- 
mas holidays, when the snow lay thick on 
the ground, and weighed down the boughs 
of the young cedar-tree, not one of these 
numerous dolls was to be found. Every 
corner, and box, and cupboard, was searched 
in vain. Of course the brothers were sus- 
pected, but they looked the picture of in- 
jured innocence, and helped in the search 
with a zeal and energy that was rather 
suspicious. 

‘At the usual hour Nurse appeared with 
hats and comforters and snow-shoes, and 
having warmly wrapped up her children, 
turned them all out into the garden. Not 
even your schoolboy readers have pictured 
to themselves the sight that awaited them 
there. Immediately in front of the door 
. was a large mound of snow, carefull 
shaped to a point; all round this mound, 
at regular distances, appeared the heads 
of the lost dollies, buried up to their necks 
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in the cold, cold snow,—the best, and the 
largest, and dearest, ‘Amelia’ by name, 
crowning the snow-hill. 

I need hard] say that the disinterment 
of the poor babies took far less time than 
their burial must have occupied, nor need 


- T relate how they were kissed and warmed, 


and their poor crumpled dresses smoothed 
out and re-arranged. : 

Along with the dolls a tame jackdaw was 
the family favourite. He requited our affec- 
tion by pecking our little bare legs, just 
above the socks, and stealing our small 
treasures from the nursery play-box. On 
one occasion, having watched us gather 
some blue hyacinths, and pull up a plateful 
of tender young radishes, he stealthily fol- 
lowed us, snapped off every hyacinth he 
could reach, and pecked the green tops off 
all the radishes in the bed. 

Another time he was found perched 
on the study table, a pen in his beak, with 
which, after dipping it into the inkstand, 
he scrawled over the pages of all the books 
that were open scout him. The inky 
scratches of his pen remain to this day to 
testify against him. I think poor ‘Jacky ' 
finished his exploits by drowning himself in 
a ‘beck’ that flowed at the bottom of the 
garden. 

At this period I recall the pleasure it 
gave me to watch the bees at their sweet 
work amongst the flowers. We used to 
catch them in the bells of the foxglove, 
carry them in their pretty little prisons to the 

eenhouse door, and let them in through 
the keyhole, to fructify the blossoms of the 
cucumber and melon plants. Not that we 
then knew why they were wanted in the 
greenhouse, but we were none the less 
proud, when we had escorted a captive 
thither without being stung. 

As far as Iremember, the favourites which 
followed Jacky were a pair of pretty wood- 

jzeons. The chief thing to be recorded of 
them, or rather of one of them, is that it 
pecked a thimble off my finger one day 
when I was feeding it, and swallowed it 
down ata gulp. A. poor frightened child 
was then; I felt sure my dear dove 


would die, and kept it shut up in its cage 
for days; but never a bit the worse was 
Dovey, and nothing more did I ever see of 
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my thimble. What became of it I know 
not, nor-can I recollect what at last became 
of the pigeons. 

Two dear little hares came next; they 
were found by the mowers when cutting the 
hay, and were tiny hares indeed. The 
men brought them to the Rectory, say- 
ing, ‘If anybody can keep ’em alive it 
is Miss Jemima.’ Never were two pret- 
ticr little peta, or two prettier great pets 
when they grew up, for they did grow 
up. At first they were kept in ‘Miss Je- 
mima’s’ bed-room, and fed on warm milk 
out of a bottle, with a quill in the cork of it. 
The bottle was always carefully put under 
my pillow the last thing at night, and Tiny 
and Tot snugly tucke up in a basket of 
‘wool and hay and moss’ in a corner of 
the room. At early dawn, mindful of my 
nurslings, I never failed to awake, and 
reaching out my hand always found the 
little creatures as near as ever they 
could get to me, nestled together in the 
curtain at the head of the bed. It was 
pretty to see them running after me about 
the house and garden; and had it not 
been for the dogs and cats they would 
always have been at liberty. They grew 
and throve, and soon could eat bread, 
and clover and grass, and all that hares 
ought to eat, but they never lost their love 
for milk, nor for their foster-mother. 

I must pass over many other. favourites, 
and proceed to the present family pets. 
Not to speak of two beautiful, silky, black- 
and-tan spaniels, almost human in their 
intelligence, and more than human in their 
wonderful noses ; and an old grey tom-cat, 
of whom much might be said; there are 
two tortoises who have the full range of 
a large, unwalled garden, but who have 
never yet left its bounds. Their habits are 
very singular, and well worth watching, and 
they are less shy and retiring than they 
were; but when the cold weather begins, 
they hide themselves we know not where, 
to enjoy their winter nap, and we see 
nothing more of them till April or May. 

There is also a cage full of canaries, 
and my last pet fact is about them. A 
prisoner to the sofa for many months, owing 
to an accident, one of my daily interests was 
a pair of canaries building their first nest. 
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In due time four blueish-grey eges, speck- 
led with brown at one end, were laid in the 
nest; and in about a fortnight after the last 
was laid I heard one morning, to my great 
delight, a faint ‘ chip, chip,’ from the cage, 
and knew that the chicks were hatched. 
But, alas! two days afterwards the cage 
fell down, mother and babies were jolted 
out of their nest, and either from some 
injury, ‘or, as I believe, from fright, the 
gentle little mother died in a few hours. 

arefully the nestlings were put back into 
the nest, and I hoped the cock-bird (a most 
attentive husband and father) would bring up 
the children. He did his best; he fed them, 
but he had no notion of ‘gathering them 
under his wing,’ so, before morning two were 
dead, and the third dying of cold. The poor 
little naked survivor I kept in my hand, 
expecting it to die too, instead of which, in 
about half-an-hour, it began to pipe feebly, 
and gradually its voice grew Noider and 
stronger; the warmth had revived ‘the 
mitherless bairn,’ and it wanted its break- 
fast! It soon had some; and for the bene- 
fit of such of your readers, young or old, 
who may have a like charge, I will state 
exactly what its food was :— 

An egg builed quite hard, and crumbled 

to powder ; a little white, well-baked bread, 

rated fine: some scaled rapeseed pounded 
the black skins removed); a few ground- 
sel, lettuce, or water-cress leaves mashed. 

With this mixture my chick was fed for 

weeks. I puta little of it in the palm of 
my hand, and mashed it well together with 
a ano of warm water, then took a quill cut 
exactly like a pen, except the slit, in one 
hand, filled with the food, and an ivory 
knitting-needle in the other. As soon as 
the little beak gaped open I put the quill 
right down the throat, and pushed off the 
food with the ivory needle; it was eagerly 
swallowed, and more d for, which was 
highly satisfactory. T found by its pipings 
that the baby required to be fed every hour ; 
at first two quillsfyl satisfied it, but after- 
wards it devoured three or four at a time. 
T must allow my child was not pretty, to 
begin with; but when fledged it proved to 
be a fair, pure, yellow canary, and received 
the name of Fairy. I need not say the 
little birdie was tame, it was more 
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tame; it slept at night in a little 
wadded basket by my side, and 
nestled on my pillow, or my 
shoulder, all day long. 

When Fairy was five weeks old, 
I went with a sister, to a pretty 
little village some eight miles from 
home. Fairy, of course, went too, 
and appeeted to enjoy the change 
as much as its mistress; but, sad 
to say, one morning when it was 
in its usual place on the sofa, the 
room and the house-doors both 
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brown butterfly. Fairy, delighted, 
flew off after it round the room; 
but, in a few minutes, the butterfly 
darted out again, with Fairy, alas! 
still after it. All day long the 
villagers, who knew how fond I 
was of the little, tame bird, were 
roaming the lanes and fields; 
many times the lost pet was seen, 
skimming the blue sky, dartin g 
with the swallows round the gran 

old ruined castle that stood at the 
entrance of the village, or lighting, 


being open, in floated a pretty, | to rest on a housetop or chim- 
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ney, but never near enough to be 
caught. It would be more faith- 
ful than wise, perhaps, to confess 
that a good many tears were shed, 
while Fairy was thus rejoicing in 
its liberty. At length all hope 
was over, the long summer day 
was drawing to a close, the truant 
pet had not been seen for hours, 
and empty-handed seekers were 
returning from all directions, 
when, lo, and behold! down flew 
the fair little birdie from some 
unseen height, lighted on its 
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mistress’s finger, as if nothing 
had happened, and held up its 
little beak to be kissed. 


Fairy has never had another 
flight since that time in the bright, 
free, joyous sunshine, but she 
has travelled a good dea! for a 
canary, and has brought up a 
oe many children of her own: 

rown children, and spotted, and 
golden, and white, but none so 
cherished or so tame as our pet 
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A SONG TO BRING SLEEP. 


WO little eyes, 
Two little lips, 
Two little hands, 
Two little feet : 
What shall we ask for them all? 


Two little eyes, 
Blue, blue, 
Blue as the azure deep of the skies, 
Now so roguish, now wondrous wise ; 
Solemn and funny, all in twink, 
Changing and changing with every wink: 
What shall we ask for those little eyes ? 


Open them, Lord, 
To see in Thy Word 

Wondrous things. 
Light them with love, 
And shade them above 
With angels’ wings. 


Two little lips, 
Red, red, 
Red as the flaming coral tips, 
Sweet as the rose the wild-bee sips, 
Singing and prattling all day long, 
And pouting with coaxing witchery strong: 
What shall we ask for these little lips? 


From Thine altar, Lord, above, 
Touch those lips with fire of love ; 
Pure, pure, let them be, 

Speaking holy melodies, 
Out of a holy heart, that rise 
Warm, bright, up to Thee! 


Two little hands, 
Busy, busy, 
Busy as a bird, and busy as a bee, 
Gathering ‘funny things’ for me, 
Weaving webs, and ‘building a house 
Just the size for a wee, wee mouse :’ 
What shall we ask for these little hands? 


Lord, with wisdom filled, 
Teach these hands to build 
Thine own temple; 

Let them skilful be, 
Cunning to work for Thee, 
By Thine example. 


Two little feet, 
Nimble, nimble, 
Trot-foot and Light-foot—oh, what a pair! 
Now here, now there, now everywhere; 
Running of errands, dancing im glee, 
Skipping and jumping merrily : 
What shall we ask for these little feet? 
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Lead them a blessed pilgrimage, 

From childhood through to saintly age, 
Dear Lord, we pray ; 

Lead them a blessed pilgrimage, 

From childhood through to saintly age; 
Ne’er let them stray ! 


Two little eyes—closed ! 
Two little lips—shut! 
Two little hands—clasped ! 
Two little feet—still ! 
God give my darling pleasant dreams! 


DISOBEYING MOTHER. 
A True Story. 


WAS paying my week] 
bill for eggs and butter 
the other day to the 

ood woman with whom 
i deal, when I thought 
I would ask her, in 
these days of smal]-pox, 
‘ Had she been vacci- 

3 nated lately?’ Thank 

(#S God, this terrible plague 
ii -has not as yet come nigh 

our dwellings in this quiet old town, but as 

it rages violently in a large city not many 
mules distant, our doctors are run off their 


legs, —or, rather, their horses are,—in 


hurrying from house to house, in answer 
to the demands for vaccination. The plea- 
sant face of my good woman, however, 
clouded at my question, and she answered 


slowly,— 
‘No, me’am; I don’t need to be; they 
say, I took small-pox badly, as a child.’ 
Then she paused. Plainly some bitter 
thoughts lingered in her breast. I waited 
a moment, wondering a little. By-and-by 


she went on,— 


‘It’s a sad story, ma’am, but I would 
like to tell it you if you care to hear. I 
had a little schoolfellow who sickened, and 
died, of small-pox. She lived near us; 
and mother strictly forbade me to go into 
the house: but I was a wilful child, and 
I went secretly, and stood some time by 
the bed where little Selina lay, so changed 
by disease and death that her own parents 
could not have known her. I caught the 
small-pox, as was natural; and for some 


= 
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time I was in great danger, but I tided 
through ; and when I was able to sit by the 
cottace-door, and the doctor talked of 
white-washing and so on, father and mother 
began to hope that all fear of the disease 
spreading to the other children’ was past, 
and to feel pretty easy in their minds. 

‘To hasten my recovery, and to let the 
house be thoroughly cleansed, I was sent 
to a farm-house some miles distant, and 
for some time I was very happy there, get- 
ting well rapidly, and enjoying the new 

e. 


‘But presently came sad tidings: my 
twin brothers had both sickened of the 
fearful disease, and my mother was almost 
worn out with watching by their beds. I 
wished to go home then, but they would 
not let me. 

‘Next market-day came worse news: 
baby, and mother too, were down with 
small-pox; the little boys were in great 
danger. I cried, and sobbed, and begged 
to go to mother, but the kind farmer 
shook his head, and said I could do no good. 
That was too true, alas! I had done much 
harm, but I could do no good. 

‘On -e more came tidings: al] were very 
il. And then camea tsilence. Even 
the good farmer and his wife wondered, 
and shook their heads. As for me, I 
fretted all day, and sobbed myself to slee 
at night. I could hardly touch food, an 
they thought I should go off in a waste. 
So one day, when I saw the farmer har- 
nessing the old horse in the market-cart, 
I begged him so earnestly to take me 
home, just to hear how they all were, that 
he could not refuse. 

‘It was such a day; all springtime and 
sunshine, I got quite lively on the way ; 
it seemed impossible there should be sick- 
ness or trouble in such bright weather. 
Our cottage garden looked so gay, too, as 
I ran up the straight walk, while the 
farmer pulled his horse up, and waited 
mtheroad. Butthe house looked strange; 
windows all open, no baby in the crib, 
Johnny and Georgy’s little beds all bare 
and pel Ve no living creature about. I 
called ali their names, searched every room, 


but came back to the farmer without find-. 


Ing any one. 
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‘Then I started, for he was surrounded 
by a little group of black figures, not mo- 
ther, not father, not Johnny and Georgy, 
but some of the neighbours, all in black 
clothes. 

‘And then I heard all at once, for we 
vulage folk were plain speakers, and had 
no fine way of breaking the news, as it is 
called, that this very bright morning they 
had laid Johnny and Georgy and bab 
in their graves in the green churchyard. 
All three had lost their lives through my 
disobeying mother ! 

‘But where was mother? had I killed 
her, too? She had been very ill, but to 
save her the shock of sceing her threc 
children carried out of our home the doctor 
had ordered her to Pe removed the day 
before to a neighbour’s house at some dis- 
tance, and there father had remained with 
her. She did get well after a while, but 
she did not live long: I don’t think she 
ever nghty pt over the loss of her chiid- 
ren. d I got quite well, too, and was 
not even marked to remind me of my 
naughtiness. But I didn’t need remind- 
ing, the house was too changed for that. 
All the life seemed to have gone out of it 
since the little ones died. And it seems a 
part of my punishment that there never 
should be any merry little voices where I 
am, for we have no children, ma’am; and 
though my husband is very kind, it makes 
but a dull house when he is out, and I 
have no brother’s or sister’s children to 
come and cheer me up. 

‘But I must not tire you, ma’am, with - 
my fretting; you see, though, that I don't . 
need vaccinating again.’ 

Another customer came into the little 
shop, who needed the attention of the mis- 
tress, and called back a smile to her face, 
but I went home rather sad, pondering 
over the terrible sorrow that came, o 


a little girl ‘disobeying mother” H. A..F. 


NOTICE. 

With ‘CHATTERBOX,’ Part I. for 1872, 
price 3d. now ready, is GIVEN a_ beautiful 
Coloured Picture, ‘ THIS LITTLE PIG WENT 
TO MARKET.’ 


‘CHATTERBOX’ Volume for 1871 is now 
ready, price 3s. and 55. 
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*I stood some time by the bed where little Selina lay.’ P14 


The ‘ Prizx ’ Vols, for 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871, are now ready. Each 
Volume contains nearly One Hundred Engravings, Price 1s. 6d. in pictorial binding ; 5 2s. cloth gilt ; 
2s 64. ext. gilt, gilt edges, suitable for a Gift-book or Prize for the Young. Cases for Binding, 8a. each. 


A Coloured Picture, ‘BABY’S SWING,’ is GIVEN with this Number of the ‘PRIZE.’ 


PuBLISHED FOR THE ProprigTors BY W. WELLS GARDNER, 10 PATERNOSTER Row. 


Strangeways & Walden, Printers,] [28 Castle Street, Leicester Sq. 
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Baby’s Breakfast.’ 
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BABY’S BREAKFAST—NURSE'S 
MUSINGS. 


ERE’S a stool and here’s a chair, 
For my little lady fair; 

Here’s the mug, and here's the spoon, 
Breakfast will be ready soon. 


Here’s the knife, and here’s the bread, 
Soon my darling shall be fed; 

Lay the cloth so smooth and neat, 

Get all ready for my sweet. 


We have milk so fresh and white, 
Every morning, every night: 

We have bread and butter too, 
Some for me, and some for you. 


All we need our God has sent us, 
But remember, life is lent us; 
Let it then be spent for Him, 
Not in idleness or sin. 
Pretty, smiling, bright, and good, 
Sits baby in her little hood. 
Good and gentle is my sweet, 
Trottang on her little feet; 
Good and gentle is my baby, 
Yes, she’s quite a little lady ! 

« J.E. C.F, 


NED'S COURAGE. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


we HE first half-holiday was to 
be spent in a lone walk 
with his friend Robert, 
who returned home~the 
day before Ned entered 
on school-life. Ned went 
to call on Robert, but he 
did not feel as happy es 
he usually did in looking 
forward to a walk with 
his friend. He knew that 
Robert did not like Tom, so he did not wish 
him to know how great a hold Tom had 
got over him, Lesides this, he had done 
several little things at school, for fear of 
being Jauyhed at, which he felt were not 
right. This was the first time he had 
hidden any of his thoughts from Robert, 
and he found that it interfered sadly with 
his enjoyment. 

The boys walked to a spot about a mile 
from town, where there was a fine level 
road for bowling their hoops, or playing 
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leap-frog, or running races, or warming 
themselves in any other way. This was 
their favourite play place, but to-day the 
quiet and studious Robert was by far the 
best runner, and all the merry laughter 
came from him; while Ned, who was com- 
monly active and joyous, seemed hardly to 
know what he was about, and sauntered 
after his hoop as if he were tired, or gave 
his back in such a limp and listless way, 
that there was no comfort in going over it. 

When they had been playing for about 
half an hour, Robert began to feel that 
Ned was yery dull, and asked him if he 
was ill, 

‘Oh, no, not at all,’ said Ned. 

‘Then what is the matter?’ said Robert. 

‘ Nothing is the matter with me, said Ned, 
growing redder with cach word he poke. 

Robert was puzzled, then following the 
way in which Ned’s eyes were turned, he 
saw a party of boys coming towards them. 

‘Why, Ned,’ said he, ‘ you are not afraid 
of those boys, are you?’ 

‘Afraid! oh, no, indeed, I am notf{!’ said 
Ned, with a great effort to look bold; ‘ what 
should I be afraid of ?’ 

As the bovs passed, they nodded and 
winked at Ned, and Tom Jones whis- 

ered some word which Robert could not 
rear. Wren they were cone Robert came 
up to his friend, and said, ‘ Ned, you are 
not aes of being seen with me, are 
ou 

Thoroughly ashamed, indeed, did Ned 
fec] at that moment—not of his friend, 
but of himezelf, and he eagerly replied, 
‘Oh! no, no, Robert; I never could be 
ashamed of you; and yet,’ said he, hesi- 
tating, ‘I hee a queer feeling while those 
boys were passing.’ 

‘Just tell me all about it, Ned,’ said 
Robert, ‘and then you will be more com- 
fortable, and so shallI; for I have been | 

uite puzzled by your way of going on to- 
lay. 

Ned was silent a few minutes, and then 
he stammered out, ‘Do you know, Ro- 
bert, Tom said I should never be a boy of 
any spirit as long as I had a book-worm 
for my friend.’ 

Robert laughed gaily, and said, ‘Mean- 
ing me, I suppose.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Ned, a little relieved to find 
that Robert did not care so much as he 
expected. Then he added, ‘And to-day 
he whispered, “ He’ll be your friend till 
time shall end,” and all the boys laughed 
and winked at me.’ 

‘Well, Ned, never mind tlfem all; w 
will be friends in spite of them; we have 
known each other ever since we can re- 
member anything: surely we need not 
care what they think of our friendship ? 
Tell Tom to-morrow, that he ver said a 
truer word than what he whispered w you 
tH afternoon, and see what he will say to 
that,’ 

Poor Ned was ashamed to confess that 
he dared not say this to Tom, but he was 
very much touched by Robert’s kindly 
words, just when he felt that he so little 
deserved them, and he assured him that 
he did indeed love him better than all his 


schoolfellows put together and he did not’ 
Robert — 


care what they said about him. 
then tried to get him to talk freely of his 
school troubles, and once or twice he had 
nearly succeeded; but just when Ned was 
on the point of speaking, something seemed 
to rise up in his throat and prevent the 
words from coming. So he shirked the 
question, much to Robert’s disappointment. 

This incident was of much use to Ned, 
for he was able to meet the teasing looks 
of Tom and his companions the next morn- 
ing with less fear than usual. It had 
occurrea to him that there was a great 
:keness in character between Robert and 
Frank Howard. Now this was cheering; 
for, thought he, if Robert loves me, per- 
haps Frank may, some time. And though 
he knew that Robert was a good son, and 
brother, and friend, he was not sure that 
he was quite a model for a schoolboy. 
About Frank, however, there was no doubt, 
for he had been at a boys’ school ever since 
he was six years old, and Ned saw that, 
or some reason or other, no one ever 
laughed at or teased Frank. He was 


about to renew all his resolutions to leave 
off his childishness, and become manly as 
soon as possible, that he might win the 
love of Frank Howard, when a doubt 
rushed across his mind, as to whether 
Tom’s teaching and example had really 
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made him at all braver or more manly. 


This was a very unpleasant thought, s- Ned | 


tried to banish the whole affar fror his 
mind, and hurried to school to forget his 
troubles in hie lessons. 

A\' hope of Frank’s friendship, however, 
seemed fa. off, for Ned saw nothing of 
him in school, and their homes lay in con- 
trary directions, and poor Ned seemed to 
have no notion of calling up courage with- 
out help from some one. ‘Tom, of course, 
worked hard to recover the hold he feared 
he was losing, and stuck close to him in 
the playground, and always walked home 
with him. 

In the midst of all these difficulties Mrs. 
Graham came back home. At first Ned 
thought of nothing but the delight of 
having his own dear mother to talk to 
again; but when she came at night, as 
she always did, to her boy’s bedside, to 
say a few words of peace and love, on 
which he might happily lie down to sleep, 
she found that he aids not speak his thoughts 
freely and openly as he used to do, and 
that he seemed half afraid of her. This 
made her sad, but she said nothing about 
it then, and Ned could not help feeling 
relieved when she kissed him, and said 
‘Good-night.’ He could not sleep for 
some time, for he was puzzling himself to 
find out why he dreaded being alone with 
his mother. Heasked himself whether he 
did not love her as much as ever, or whether 
(as a little voice within suggested) he did 
not so well deserve her love as formerly. 
In the midst of his anxieties, sleep stole 
upon him unawares, and put all his diffi- 
culties to rest for a time. 

Jt happened the next day, that while the 
boys were in the playground, Joe Thomp- 
son, a little fellow about eight years old, 
threw his ball over the high wall, into 
the next garden. Ned was standing near, 
and saw the mishap, and proposed that 
some one should go to the next door, and 
ask leave to get the ball. But he was told 
that this had been done so often, that the 
people had refused to let any of the boys 
go after their balls. 

‘Well, then,’ said Ned, ‘I will climb 
over, and get it for him.’ 

‘You, little “hop-o’-my-thumb,” can 
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Ned giving his Back. 
never climb over that wall,’ said Tom, ina | quickly, that he astonished the boys, for 
sneering tone. ed had been brought up in the country, : 

Ned did not care about Tom just now, | and had learnt to climb trees and clamber 
for he was thinking of little Joe, and up barns and outhouses. He returned 
not of himself, so he did not answer, but | with Joe’s ball, and thus raised himself 
he went at the wall; and he got over sq | greatly in the eyes of his schoolfellows. 
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Down went poor Ned. 


Tom was quite surprised, and almost 
feared that his power was gone. How- 
ever, he set his wits to work, and soon 
hit on a plan of teasing, which made this 
feat the cause of many days of wretched- 
ness to poor Ned. 


As he was running home, Tom overtook 
him, quite out of breath, and said, ‘ Thanks 
to me, Mr. Ned, you areout of that 


scrape.’ 
; What scrape?’ said Ned. 
‘What scrape? why, don’t you know 
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what the punishment for climbing over 
that wall is?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Ned; ‘I didn’t know 
there was any punishment for it. 

‘There is, though,’ said Tom; ‘and it is 
this :—you will have to sit on the hich stool 
by yourself, with a fool’s cap on, for a whole 
day, while the boys will hardly be able to 
look at you without laughing; indeed, it 
would have been good fun, after all, to see 

ou perched there. I am almost sorry I 
flats prevented it.’ 

Poor Ned thought what a disgrace such 
@ punishment would be to him. 

* However,’ said Tom, ‘I have made all 
the boys promise not to tell, and, of course, 
I don’t mean to tell myself.’ 

Ned, without giving himself time to 
think whether sich a punishment was a 
likely one, or suitable for the offence, 
thanked Tom for saving him from it. 

‘You had better not tell about this at 
home,’ said Tom, ‘for fear your father or 
mother should think it their duty to tell 
the master.’ 

Saying this, he ran off, leaving Ned bur- 
dened with a new reason for not telling 
all his school troubles to his mother. 

It was now the middle of February, and 
there had not yet been any sliding or 
skating, but to Ned’s delight, when he 
awoke on the next morning, he found 
that a hard frost had set in, and that al- 
ready the ice was pretty thick on the 
shallower pools. As he returned from 
school he met his friend Robert, who 
begged him to get up early the next da 
and have an hour on the ice before school. 
Ned gladly consented to this, knowing 
that his father and mother would not object 
to his going with Robert. ‘The frost con- 
tinued-all day and all night, so that when 
at eight o’clock next morning the two 
boys sallied forth, they found plenty of 
ice both smooth and strong. 

Robert was a capital skater, and offered 
to teach Ned, who was delighted to 
Jearn; so after school, when they again 
met, Ned made his first attempts at 
skating. Just as he was beginning to 
flatter himself that he would soon be 
able to strike out without tumbling, he 
saw Tom coming with a number of his 


| 8kates, and brought them to Tom, telling 
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schoolfellows. At that very moment down 
went poor Ned, and a shout of laughter 
burst from the merry troop. Robert has- 
tened to him, and was sorry to see how 
foolish Ned looked: he had laughed 
heartily at all his former tumbles, but now 
he seemed ready to cry. 

‘Cheer up, Ned; try again,’ said he: but 
Ned’s mirth was gone. © 

‘What fun it will be,’ shouted Tom, ‘to 
see Ned learning to skate! Now, my 
man, first one foot, then the other; and 
take care it does not fall down and hurt 
itself. But never mind,’ he added, seeing 
Robert; ‘its mother will pick it up 


again.’ 

This last speech roused Ned’s better 
feelings, for he recollected how ashamed 
he had been of Robert the last time he 
was with him; so he summoned courage 
to say, ‘I dare say you would have been 
glad of so kind a friend when you learned 
to skate, at least I know I am. 

‘By the way, Tom,’ said Frank Howard, 
who now came up from a distant part of 
the pond, ‘ how many tumbles had you the 
first day you tried to skate ?’ 

Tom made no answer. 

“Come, tell us,’ shouted the boys. 

Still no answer. 

“I do believe,’ said one, ‘he can’t skate 
at all.’ 

‘We'll soon see,’ cried Frank, ‘for he 
deserves to be taken down a peg or two for 
chaffing Graham.’ 

The boys were delighted with a joke, mo 
matter at whose expense, 80 they agreed 
that Tom should at' once prove that he 
could skate better than Ned, or find 
some other pond to slide on, for the 
declared they would not have him wi 
them. They soon borrowed a pair of 


him he must put them on if he wished to 
stay with them. But Tom, who had kept 
backing out from among them from the 
moment Frank Howard spoke, was now 
at the very edge of the pond, and find- 
ing they were in earnest, he said, ‘I don’t 
choose to be made to skate when I don’t 
want to,’ and then he ran off as fast as he 
could. 

(To be continued.) 
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dost re-store, My heart from grief is free, For fa-ther, mo-ther, grieve no more, My wea-ry pain to see. 


OW kind Thou art, O God of love, For father, mother, grieve no more 


To take my pains away ! 


My weary pain to see. 
Now let me thank Thee while I move, 


So joyful in my play. Yes, we are all made happy now, 
How grateful we should be, 
Strength to my limbs Thou dost restore, And ever ready still to show 


My heart from grief is free, 
Copyright. 


That our joy comes*from Thee. 
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FIRST PRAYERS. 


ITTLE boy who might have seen 
Some Summers six or seven, 


| el 


Taught with a mother’s care; 
But though Death took her from the child 


Death could not take the prayer. 


The words had been in infancy 


On bended knees at evetide breathed 
A simple prayer to Heaven. 


AY 
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For, as if bending o’er him now, 
The self-same words prayed he, 
‘Dear father and dear mother bless, 

And take us, God, to Thee!’ 


But here his little sister spoke 
(She kissed his earnest brow), 

And said, ‘ You need not, brother dear, 
Pray for our mother now. 


‘She’s gone with angels now to dwell 
In realms of endless day; . 

And, oh! for all that are in Heaven, 
We need no more to pray.’ 


‘But,’ said the child, who saw 
His sister’s teardrops fall, 

‘Oh, if I altered what she taught 
I could not pray at all! 


‘Yet if I must not pray for her 
Each night and morn, I'll pray 
That she will ask the King of Heaven 
To take me soon away :— 


‘To take me home to her, where we 
No death shall ever fear; 

For I feel that there are none on earth 
“Who are to me so dear! 


‘Come, sister, lay your band again 
There, softly on my brow ; 

For I. fancy, while 'tis resting there, 
Mother is near me now. 

¢And do not take the light away, 
But, like she used to tell, 

Talk to me of the Angel-world, 
Where she is gone to dwell ; 


‘And smooth my pillow ere I sleep, 
As she once used to do; 
For the more you seem like her to be 
The more shall I love you.’ 
Row Land Brown. 


ANNIE GREY. 


“Q NE morning some time ago, 
you might have seen two 
sisters walking towards a 
hospital, where kind and 
clever doctors attend on 
certain days to give advice 
and medicine to those who 
cannot afford to pay for 
them. These sisters were 
very poor indeed; they had 
: lost both parents,and found 
, it a difficult thing to earn 
a living for themselves. 

When Margaret, after many unsuccessful 
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efforts, succeeded in procuring regular 
work from a large shop for ready-made 
linen, they got on pretty well; but after a 
time, Annie, the younger of the two, found 
her eyes grow very weak and dim when 
she had been working a few hours, and at 
last her sight became so bad, that she was 
not able to work at all. Though so young, 
her earnings were a great help in their 
little housekeeping, so that now she was 
laid aside they were very badly off. Alone 
and friendless, they had no time for making 
acquaintances ; but the woman with whom 
they lodged was always very kind to the 
poor girls, and one day told Margaret of 
this hospital, which is on purpose for people 
whose eyes are diseased. No order was 
needed, so they went on the first receiving 
day after they heard of it. 

When they entered the large room, 
where several persons were waiting to see 
the doctora, Annie could not help saying, 
‘O Margaret, I wish we had never come; 
I am sure the doctors can’t cure so many, 
and they'll take no notice of a little thing 
like me.’ Margaret, who herself felt ve 
nervous at facing so many strangers, did 
all she could to comfort ie little sister, 
and soon found the people were generall 
too anxious about their own cases to éhink 
much of them. 

It was a long while before Margaret and 
Annic’s turn came, but at last they were 
called up to the place where a kind-look- 
ing old gentleman was sitting. He care- 
fully examined Annie’s eyes, and put some 
drops in, which made them smart so dread- 
fully she could scarcely help crying. The 
doctor, however, to]d her that she must 
not do that, but said, ‘ Keep up your spirits, 
my little woman, and I hope you will soon 
be quite well. You must eat nourishing 
food, and do not attempt to work or rea 
till I see you again.’ He told Margaret 
they were to come back in a fortnight; 
and, giving them some medicine, said that 
if they followed his directions he hoped it 
sould: not be long before the little patient 
was restored to health. The walk home 
was a silent one, for young as Annie was 
she well knew how little they had to live 
upon, and that really nourishing food was 
very expensive in comparison with the 
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ecanty fare to which they had been ac- 
customed. 

As she could not work, Annie now 
made it her business to keep the room in 
order, and do what little cooking they re- 
Nae so that Margaret might have no- 
thing to hinder her sewing. At dusk they 
often went to the shop to take home the 
finished work, and bring more for the next 
day; they enjoyed the walk and the fresh 
au’ very much, after so many hours in- 
doors; still the time passed slowly for 
Annie, and sometimes she was: inclined to 
fret, and doubt whether she would ever 
get better. 

One_ day, when more unhappy than 
usual, Margaret asked her to repeat the 
collect they had used at church the Sun- 
day before, quietly and reverently Annie 
began, ‘ Lord of all power and might, Who 
art the Author and Giver of all good 
things, graft in our hearts the love of Th 
Name, increase in us true religion, nGuiele 
us with all goodness, and of Thy great 
mercy keep us in the same: through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ When she had finished 
she exclaimed, ‘I know why you wished 
me to repeat that collect ; God 1s the Lord 
of all power and might, and so He can give 
Mr. Johnson the power to cure me. Is 
not that it?’ 

‘Yes, darling,’ said Margaret, ‘ you have 
guessed right; and we must pray to Him 
to enable Mr. Johnson to cure you, be- 
cause you know we should pray for 
everything we want. One of the. very 
best ways of helping a doctor is by pray- 
ing that he may have wisdom and skill 
to do what is best for us; and the next 
best thing is to do exactly what he tells us.’ 

‘He told us one thing which you know 
Ae oo do, Margaret,’ said the child 
sadly. 

Poor Margaret knew too well what that 
was, and offered a silent prayer to the 
Giver of all good things, that He would 
send them help in their time of necd. 
She was anxious, however, to cheer Annie, 
so she said brightly, ‘ What do you mean, 
child? He said you were to rest and 
do nothing at all, neither read nor work; 
rae that is not an impossible direction to 

ollow. 
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‘TI was not thinking about that,’ replicd 
Annie. ‘I saw how late you were work- 
ing last night, and though you had been 
up so long this morning, you know you 
scarcely ate a morsel of breakfast, so that 
I might have that egg. I cannot bear to 
think how hungry you must often be. Don’t 
call me discontented, dear Maggie,’ and 
the child flung her arms round her sister's 
neck ; ‘but I cannot help being afraid you 
will get ill too, and I could do nothing for 

ou. 


Margaret knew how much this was to be 
dreaded; but she could not get her little 
sister what was necessary without great 
self-denial, and she trusted strength suf- 
ficient would be given her. 

She put her work down for a few 
minutes, and lovingly took the little invalid 
on her knee. Her Draverbook was lying 
near, and presently she read aloud the Gos- 

1, which tells how the loving Saviour fed 
tour thousand faint and hungry people, when 
they were far from home and it seemed 
impossible to get any food beyond those 
seven loaves and a few little fishes. It 
comforted and cheered them both, for they 
knew that He is still loving, and able to 
help, and that He will never fail to assist His 
praying children, even though He may see 
fit to let them suffer for a time. 

The love of God had long been grafted 
in Margaret’s heart, and the sorrows of 
her young hfe had been so blessed to 
her, that day by day her religion became 
more true. As she could but scantily give 
her little Annie the bodily food she was too 

oor to buy, she tried the more with 

od’s blessing to nourish her in all ¢ood- 
ness, faith, and patience, trusting that in 
His great mercy He would keep thicm 
both ough Jesus the Saviour. 

Before very long Margaret was intrusted 
with work at which she could earn more 
money than formerly, so that now she was 
able to afford better nourishment for both 
herself and sister. She had the happiness 
of secing Annie’s health improve, though 
her progress was for some time very slow ; 
and at last good Mr. Johnson sent her 
from the hospital, quite cured, and able 
again to work for her own living. 

They did not forget to thank the Author 
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and Giver of all good things for the bless- | 
ings He had bestowed on them : and while 
they rejoice in the happiness they now 


poets they are looking forward to a 
etter gift still, even the gift of eternal life 
thr ‘ough Jesus ‘Chri ist our Lord. 
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THE HERO WHO RAN AWAY. 


‘\. HERO was Archie, at least so he said, 

J: He had not a helmet to put on his head, 

His little Scotch bonnet did quite well instead, 

With a stick for his sword, rhubarb leaf for 
his shield, 

He went forth well armed to the dread battle- 
field, 

‘Neady for action,’ he gallantly said. 


‘But where is the foe ?’ asked sweet little May, 
She entirely believed all that Archie might say. 
But alas! she was timid, she dreaded to see 
A skirmish, or blows, or bloodshed, maybe, 
Quoth Archie, ‘ The foe we'll meet by the way.’ 


‘TI think ’twould be safe to walk by my side, 

Nurse has the baby to carry,’ he cried. 

Nurse smiled a smile most provoking to see. 

‘You know May is safest when walking with 
me,’ 

Our hero exclaimed with brotherly pride. 


They passed the long mill-pond, the church, 
and the green, 

How happy was May! not a foe to be seen, 

‘See, Archie, what primroses under the tree: 

Quick, quick, let us gather them,’ breathless 

. said she; 

‘A soldier pick flowers, May! 

mean ? 


What can you 


‘ Jstand on guard, while you pick if you please.’ 

May picked till quite tired, while he, much at 
ease, 

Shouldered arms and stood still; but what does 
he see? 

A cow comes in sight, you know it might be 

A mad bull, thought Archie: ‘ Nurse, if you 
please, 


‘Take my hand,’—‘I can’t, J have baby to hold,’ 

Quoth Nurse, ‘Stand on guard like a soldier 
bold, 

Or help little sister her basket to fill.’ 

‘She has plenty,’ said he, ‘and I must not 
stand still, 

Even brave sentinels sometimes catch cold.’ 


So he crept to his nurse, and I think held her 


gown 
Till the cow had passed by, when, with stare 
and a frown, 
He called to his sweet little sister, ‘ All right; 
I am glad for your sake I had not to fight, 
poe. you would not have seen kneeling 
own.’ 
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They were nearly at home, when on passing a 
gate 

That led to a garden, said Nurse, ‘ Children, 
wait : 

While I give a short message, or you may 
come too, 

For here is the puppy to say “How d’you do?” 

Don't loiter, I fear that we shall be late.’ 


‘Bow-wow!’ said the puppy,and off Archie ran 

Without looking back, May must do as she can, 

‘Come back, sir,’ said Nurse, ‘ will you do as 
- you're told ?’ 

But faster and faster that champion bold 

Rushed blindly without aim or plan. 


His foot caught a stone, and crash !down went 
he, . 
Narse, May, and the puppy, came running to 


see, 
May kissed him, but Nurse only said, ‘ Come, 
. come !’ 
And alas! for our hero, she led him straight 
home, 
With no sword, and a cut on bis knee. 
| eC 


COMPANY 
MANNERS. 


4. [LL you please sit down 
‘ 7 and wait a few minutes 
till mother comes?’ 
said a little girl to two 
ladies who came to see 
her mother. 

‘And will you give 
me a glass of water, 
Martha?’ asked one of 
the ladies; ‘I am very 

: thirsty.’ 

‘With pleasure,’answered Martha. Mar- 
tha presently came back with two glasses of 
water on a small tray, which she handed 
to both ladies. 

‘Oh,thank you, said the other lady, 
‘you are very thoughtful.’ 

‘You are quite welcome,’ said Martha. 

When Martha went out of the room, one 
of the ladies said, ‘This little girl is one of 
the best giris I ever met. How gentle and 
obliging her manners are. It must be de- 
lightful to live with such a child.’ 


Let us go into the next room and sce. 


No. II. 


Martha took the tray back into the next 
room. 
~ *Medrink! me drink!’ cried little Bobby, 
catching hold of his sister’s dress and 
screwing up hig rosy lips. 

“Get out, Bob!’ cried Martha, roughly ; 
‘you are always in the way.’ 

‘Me drink,’ said the little fellow. 

‘No, said Martha; ‘¢o to Eliza.’ 

‘Don’t talk so unkindly to your little 


| brother,’ said Eliza. 


. Company Manners. 


‘It is none of your business what I say,’ 
cried Martha, tossing back her head. 

‘Martha! That is grandmother calling 
from the top of the stairs.’ 

‘What!’ screamed Martha, in answer to 
the call. : 

‘Please come here, dear,’ said her grand- 
mother. 

‘I do not want to go,’ said Martha. 
She, however, dragged herself upstairs. 

Unwilling feet, you know, find it hard to 
climb; besides, they are so clumsy. 

‘Martha,’ said grandmother, ‘will you 
try and find my specs? [ think I left 
them in the parlour.’ 

‘No, you didn’t,’ said Martha, in a cross, 
contradictory tone; ‘ you always lose them 
up here ;? and she searched about round 
the chamber, tumbling the things over. 

‘No matter, said the good old lady, see- 
ing she would have much to do to put things 
to rights again, ‘no matte>, Martha; they 
will come to hand soon ;’ and Martha left 
her, and went downstairs. 

Oh, dear! where are Martha's gentle, 
obliging manners? Why, those are her 
She puts them on in 
the parlour, and puts them off when she 
leaves the parlour. She wears them before 
visitors, and hangs them up when they are 
gone. You see she has no manners at 
home. She is cross, and rude and selfish. 
Is not that very bad? 

Martha forgets that home is the jirs¢t 
place to be polite in—polite upstairs, down- 
stairs, in-doors, out-doors, in the kitchen as 
well as in the parlour. There is no spot 
in the house where good manners should 
be thrown aside; and no.spot in the wide, 
wide world where good manners are more 
Important than among one’s own a ye 
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COILED UP. 
By the Author of ‘The Harvest of a Quick Eye.’ 


WW O little rabbits soft and fat — 
Soft, and so warm and round— 
Two Jittle mites of innocence 
Laid in the rich cold ground. 


One round and coiled as any ball, 
In softest snugness curled ; 

One with its wee limbs stretching out, 
Aweary of the world. 


Their little pretty tricks are o’er, 
Their little noses still, 

Their soft and silky-feeling ears 
Are very cold and chill. 


Last night their mistress watched their pranks, 
Morn found them in their bed, 

One stiff and straightened out in death, 
And one still warm— but dead. 


Wild Nature’s little cosy pets, 
Warm burrowers in the hay, 
A somewhat sadness in my heart 

Misses your quaint small play. 


Would you could nibble broad large leaves, 
On tiny haunches set, 

Like Indians round their council-fire 
In wisest circle met; 


Then rising, with your mites of hands 
Clean up your whiskered faces, 

Sitting perched-up, for all the world 
Three* little rabbit graces. 


Not like the squalling human kind 
You used your baby breath, 

But all was pretty in your lives 
And graceful in your death. 


Farewell, wee sleepers—slumber on; 
Few windings had the road 

That brought so soon the narrow home, 
The dark and damp abode! 


With scattered flakes of rosy leaves 
The brown dark earth I hide, 

And leave you coiled, as ’twere your nest, 
Close cuddled side by side. 


And when the erceping soft spring showers 
Beat down with hushed refrain, 

Come up in trustful gazing flowers, 
And visit us again! 


* One jived. 
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DOG AT RAILWAY- 
STATION. 


N 1869, it happened I had 
to go by the Great West- 
ern Railway, on the 23rd 
of December. My desti- 
nation being only about 
twenty - five miles from 
London, and having plenty 
of time, I was amused at 
watching the busy crowd 

, on the platform. Christ- 
mas time had brought such an influx 


- dnl it Ty Py ro 1K” 
ST Pe i Oe 


. of passengers and parcels, that even that 
’ splendid station seemed in confusion. 


As I sat—glancing one moment at my 
paper, the next at the busy throng about 
me—I saw a gentleman who threw a rail- 
way rug on a bench and called a charming 
brindled-and-white terrier to sit down on it. 
I admired the dog, though I am not fond 
of terriers. The anxious, nervous face of 
the dog, and yet its composed behaviour, 
attracted my notice. The dog saw m 
kindly look, and to my regret, left his 
charge for a moment’s exchange of greet- 
ings with me. The master again beckoned 
it to resume its place, and I made the 
sketch which you see. The dog was plainly 
a grat pet. The collar was wide, and so 
did not give that mean look to the neck 
which a tight collar does—for it dropped 
lew down. What a pity the terrier’s ears 
were cropped! I thought, as I drew. 

Afterwards I was amused to see how 
this pretty little animal picked its way at 
the heel of its busy master (poor man! he 
had to look after a numerous family, and 
endless parcels,) among the crowds of 
perp, and the endless hampers and 

ets. But there was no looking after 
the toy-horses, no smelling at the game: 
the doggie’s eyes were on its master’s heel. 
At the end of the platform the master 
pitched the dog into a reserved com- 
partment, where many smiles and pats 
greeted it; and in my heart I wished the 
party a merry Christmas, and doggie es- 
pecially some nice rabbiting and plenty of 
turkey-bones. 


NED'S COURAGE, 
(Continued from p. 22.) 


am HE first impulse of his 

y _ schoolfellows was to run 
after him, overtake him, 
and bring him back, 
but Frank called out, 
‘Never mind him, he’s 
better away. And now 
do let us try to play 
without vexing one an- 
other, for it wastes a 

eat deal of time.’ 

This was their half-holiday, and a very 
pleasant one it proved after Tom was gene; 
and when they were separating te go to 
their homes, Frank went up to Robert, 
and said, ‘Why don’t you come to our 
school, Bruce? I should like to know 
you, though you are a bit of a bookworm.’ 

‘Well, said Robert, laughing, ‘and I 
think I should like to know you, too; but 
I can do so without coming to your school!’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Frank; ‘only it 
seems odd to know boys that don’t go either 
to our school or to one of the schools on 
our side.’ 

‘On your side!—what do you mean?’ 
said Robert. 

‘I mean on our side at our foot-ball 
matches, and at our regular pitched 
battles.’ 

* What a terrible thing this fighting is!’ 
said Robert, musingly. 

‘Qh, dear, no: not terrible at all! It’s 
quite impossible to do without it, if you've 
any spirit, and don’t choose to be trampled 
on by your neighbours.’ 

T on’t know that any ever tried to 
trample on me,’ said Robert, smiling ; ‘and 
yet I never fought in my life’ 

‘Oh, I see you don’t understand things 
at all, said Frank; ‘but I'll try to teach 
you some of these days: so now good-bye, 
and I hope we shall soon meet again.’ 

The boys separated, and Ned went 
homewards with his friend. 

‘Is not Howard a fine fellow?’ said Ned 
to Robert. ‘He's no coward, at any rate.’ 

‘I have always been told,’ replied Robert, 
‘that real bravery was shown in refusing to 
fight, and not in being ready for a combat 


ids; 
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at any time; but I see he has been differ- 
ently taught, for I think he is, as you 
say, a fine fellow, and not the least bit of 
a coward.’ 

When Tom appeared at school the next 
day, he looked so crestfallen that Ned was 
quite sorry for him, and offered to walk 
home with him. Tom thanked him, and 
said he was going with a note ina contrary 
direction, but he supposed that Ned would 
not care to go with him now that he had 
Howard for a champion. He said this in 
such a doleful tone, that Ned felt obliged 
to say he would go with him if it was not 
far. Being told that it was not, they 
went off together. Tom’s errand was soon 
done; and just as they were getting into 
the road that would lead straight home, 
he said, ‘ Now, Ned, let’s have a bit of fun, 
and try to frighten little Joe Thompson. 
He is so afraid of being out in the dark, 
that they generally send for him unless he 
goes home with Howard; but to-night no 
gne came, and Frank was not at school, 
and the little coward has been creeping 
home at such a snail’s pace, that he has 
only this moment turned the corner. He 
has to go down another street yet, and you 
shall see how he will scamper after I have 

a word with him.’ 

‘Oh, Tom, I won’t have anything to do 
with it, I can tell you,’ said Ned. 

‘You cannot hel having something to do 
with it, Master N od? said ‘l'om, as he ran off 

Ned hastened in the direction he be- 
lieved Joe to have gone, that he might 
warn him of Tom’s intention, and walk 
home with him if he wished it. He found 
he had missed the turning, and just as he 
had discovered the right road, he heard a 


_ loud scream, and then the sound of many 


voices. He hastened on, and turned into 
the next street, where, by the gaslight, he 
saw a number of people gathered together ; 
when Tom ran up to him, looking dread- 
fully pale, and, pulling him by the arm, 
said, ‘Come away, I tell you!—come away 
as fast as you can!’ 

He pulled so hard that Ned was obliged 
to give. way, and when he tried to speak, 
Tom said, ‘Don’t speak a word, but come 
with me.’ 

Finding that he could not get loose, Ned 
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said, ‘I must come with you, I suppose; 
but I wish you would tell me what is the 
matter, and come straight home.’ 

‘I'll tell you soon,’ said Tom, still keep- 
ing hold of his arm, and hurrying him on. 
At length, when they were near home, he 
said, ‘T only made a groan once or twice 
to frighten Joe, and he started off in a 
terrible fright, and ran across the road 
just as a carriage was coming. He was 

nocked down, I know; but whether he is 
much hurt or not I cannot tell, for I ran 


‘ How could you leave him?’ said Ned. 
‘You don’t know but you may have killed 
him. Surely you will go back and see, 
or let me do so as soon as I have told 
mother? for I am sure she will let me.’ 

‘You don’t think I am such a fool,’ said 
Tom, ‘as to get myself into a scrape like 
that; or to let you do it for me. Mind 
you never say one word of it, or I'll find 
some way of making you repent.’ 

Now Ned was not a coward, except in 
the one fear of being laughed at; and he 
was too much grieved at what had happened 
to think about himself now: so he replied, 

I have no wish to get you into a scrape, 

Tom, but I shall do what I think right 
about this; and you cannot prevent me 
by any of your threats.’ 

Tom was quite surprised at the tone in 
which Ned spoke, and for a few moments 
he was silent; but presently he said, in a 
taunting tone, ‘ Tell of me, and I'll tell of 
you. You can gct mea good lecture, or a 
good flogging, perhaps; but there’s some- 
thing manly in that, and all the boys will 
be sorry for me; whilst you will sit by 
with your fool’s cap on, while all the boys 
are splitting with laughter. I wish you 
joy of your tale-telling, and then he walked 
quickly away. 

Poor Ned! do you not pity him; unable 
to act as he knew to be right—notwith- 
standing all his kind and generous feelings 
—for fear he should wear a fool’s cap and 
be layghed at? When he entered the 
parlour, where his mother was sitting, she 
soon saw that something was wron g: After 
inquiring what had made him so late, and 
finding he had been with Tom, she looked 
anxiously at her boy; for she began to fear 
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‘ Sa started off in a terrible fright.’ 
that Tom was a worse boy than she had ‘No, mother, not to-night; except in 
thought before. going out of my way with Tom,’ said Ned. 
‘You have not been doing anything ‘If you felt that to be wrong, why did 
wrong, have you, Ned?’ she said at length. | you go with him, Ned?’ 
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‘He looked sad and sulky, and so I 
thought that he would like me to go; and’ 
was rather afraid he would 
be angry if I did not go,’ Ned was going 
to say; but he recollected that he had not 


_ told his mother any of his troubies and 


trials, and he did not know how to begin.’ 

But his mother’s gentle voice had melted 
the little heart which had so long been strug- 
cling to conceal his feelings; and he hid his 
head on her shoulder, and cried bitterly. 

As soon as he was calmer his mother 
said, ‘I will not ask you any questions now, 
my boy, but to-night I hope I shall be able 
to give you some comfort, whatever may 
be your trouble.’ 

‘I wish I had told you all about it before,’ 
sobbed poor Ned. 

That evening he told his mother the 
whole history of his foolish fears, and the 
faults they had led him to commit. After 
talking to him for a little time, she said, 
‘I think you now see plainly that the fear 
of being laughed at is the cause of all your 
trouble; and I can tell you that you will 
never cease to make mistakes until you 
resolutely battle with this enemy of your 
peace. Try not to fear anything except 
doing wrong, and this cowardly fear of Tom 
will soon vanish. With respect to the ac- 
cident to poor little Joe, I shall leave you 
to act for yourself; hoping that you will 
do what is right.’ 

She then kissed her little schoolboy, and 
left him to a night of peaceful sleep. 
(To be continued.) 


FOUND BY THE 
SQUIRE. 


ATHER and mother dead; 
’ live with your aunt, who isn’t 
| kind to you, and makes you 


carry heavy pails of water ; 
y dear, dear! very sad!’ said 
the kind old Squire, look- 


ing down on a little bare- 
headed girl, who was wan- 
dering about the village of 
Littlechurch one snowy De- 
cember afternoon. 


Crossleighton !’ he continued, 


‘Walked all the way from 
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still following the child’s tale; ‘not had 
anything to eat since morning! dear, 
dear ! ell, well, never mind, here’s my 
house, and my cook will give you some- 
thing to eat, and then we will see what 
more we can do for you.’ 

Squire Morley himself took the child 
round to the kitchen and handed her over 
to the cook, who put the little girl by a 
good fire, and then, in obedience to her 
master’s orders, began to prepare a large 
basin of hot bread and milk. 

From time to time she looked at her 
visitor, and asked her a few questions. 

‘ What’s your name, little one ?’ 

‘Evelina,’ said the child. 

‘A fine name,’ said cook, doubtfully. 

‘Mother chose it out of a book,’ was the 
answer. 

‘How did you hurt your arm?’ asked 
cook, seeing the child moved one hand with 
difficulty. 

Evelina put on rather a dismal voice, as 
she replied, ‘It was aunt; she was always 
at me to carry water, and the path to the 
well was so slippery, and the pail so heavy, 
that I fell,’ 

Just then in bustled the kind old Squire. 
‘Now, Martha, has that poor child been fed? 
andcan you put her up for the night? Dear, 
dear! to think of that poor little creature 
wandering about houseless this bitter day ; 
it ought fo make us thank God we have a 
roof overhead, and food to warm us.’ 

‘And soit do, sir,’ said Mrs. Cook, rather 
sharply; ‘we thanks Him every day for 
daily -bread; and we are contented with 
our lot, too.’ 

The Squire looked a little surprised at 
this outburst, but Martha was apt to have 
what she called ‘a turn’ now and then, 
which meant a little oddness of temper ; 
so her master said nothing, but left the 
kitchen. 

Martha had her ‘turns’ when it was 
safest for people to keep out of her way; 
but just now she was only full of thought, 
and taking observations. 

Evelina was not in rags, she had a 
good stout linsey dress on, strong boots, 
and knitted stockings; her hair shone 
as if it had been well cared for, and the 
child” herself was plump and _ healthy. 
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Martha shook her head three times at 
nothing, and then guided her visitor up a 
little staircase to bed. 

‘I don't go to bed till nine,’ said the 
little girl, turning round at the top. 

‘You do as I bid you here,’ said cook. 

Evelina was afraid to reply, and in ten 
minutes she was asleep, tired with her long 
tramp. When cook went to bed she held 
her liyht so as to shine on the bright cheeks 
and golden hair of the young stranger, and 
then she muttered, ‘ Yes, you've pretty 
looks, little miss; but I have my doubts 
about you; and I shan’t let master be took 
in with you till I’ve made inquiries.’ 

Next day it was necessary to do some- 
thing with the child, so Miss Lilly the 
village schoolmistress offered to try her as 
her little maid ; prompted thereto by good 
Squire Morley, who saw that Martha did 
not take to the child. , 

‘Miss Lilly, I know you'll be kind to 
this poor child. She has no parents, re- 
member, and has met with much ill-treat- 
ment.’ 

Miss Lilly promised all the Squire 
wished, and then the Squire left his charge 
and went home. 

Two days passed, and no more was 
heard of the little stranger; then Miss 
Lilly came up to the Squire with a string 
of complaints. 

Evelina was lazy, and saucy, and care- 
less. She had spoiled a whole baking of 
bread, had been detected inf various false- 
hoods, and had refused to do Miss Lilly’s 
bidding ; declaring she was more cruel and 
harder to her than her aunt. 

This to good, gentle Miss Lilly, too, 
whose place was such a favourite among 
the village girls! There was a little group 
gathered in the Squire’s kitchen to hear 
the story,—Miss Lilly, with Evelina, Mar- 
tha, Jane, the housemaid, Thomas, the 
old butler, and the Squire himself. With 
great inward sorrow the Squire was be- 
ginning to believe that the pretty little 
girl he had picked up in the village was 
not all that aie had said. I®f only the aunt 
could be found ! 

There came a knock to the kitchen door ; 
it was opened; a question asked and 
answered, and then a young woman with a 
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baby in her arms stepped forward, and 
catching sight of the little girl, broke forth 
into acry of joy. 

‘Oh, Lena, Lena! you naughty child! 
Come here this minute! How dare you 
run away?’ she exclaimed, and despite 
the reproachful voice, covering her with 
kisses: ‘and me and Roger half wild with 
fright.’ 

The Squire looked on amazed. | 

‘Are you her aunt, my good woman?’ 
he asked... 

‘ Ay, indeed, sir, her mother’s only sister ; 
and sore put about to miss her, the naughty 
child ! thought it was only one of her 
tempers, for she is a bit contrary at times, 
and I never looked for her the first 
night, thinking she had gone off to bed; 
and such a way as I’ve been in ever since!’ 

‘But what about her wrist, my good 
woman; how did she hurt that?’ asked 
the Squire. ‘Are you careful of the 
child?’ 

The woman now looked amazed, and 
said quietly, ‘I do what I can, sir; but she 
is lazy and won’t do as she’s bid, and she 
got that hurt because she wouldn’t lay 
sawdust on the path to the well, as I bid 
her; and then seeing me coming, she tried 
to run away, and fell down. She’s always 
in trouble, sir, through not doing as she’s 
bid: and, but that I’m fond of er, being 
my own sister’s child, I’d often lose patience 
with her. She let this little fellow in m 
arms set his pinny on dire last week, throug 

laying with matches, and then I did slap 
bar I own,'0 make her remember for the 
future not to give him the box. For all her 
pretty looks, sir, she’s a great care to 
me.’ : 

‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ said 


Martha. The poor ee felt so sorry, he 


had nothing to say. Lena and her aunt 
went away, the Tittle girl a good deal 
ashamed of herself. She had thought to 
make a great sensation by her story, and 
here she was found out directly, and going 
home in disgrace. Her aunt was not 
really unkind to her, and she found out 


that everywhere little girls are expected 
to do as they are bid, and to mind their 
elders,—two things which she had always 
rebelled against. H. A. F. 
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THE LAMBS. 


| 

UNE day, the children, watch- 
\ ing the lambs from the nur- 
sery window, said to their 
‘ mother, that they would 
like if she would write a 
story about the lambs. 

The mother said that 
she would write what they 
told her about them; if 
she set down what inte- 
rested her little ones, she 

* thought it would interest 
other children. 

‘Then, mother,’ said Walter, ‘first say it 
is a green field in the month of March, and 
the Jambs and their mothers were put into 
it only a week ago. The farmer had them 
at first for a few days in another field, where 
there were some stacks that gave them 
shelter. Now I suppose they are old enough 
to be in this large field. We saw them 
driven in; they were taken almost all across 
the field, so as to be away from the gate: 
because I have seen the sheep sometimes 
crowd about that gate, and spoil all the 
grass. It seemed so strange to see little 
things like that—so young, I mean—able to 
run about and jump. So different to babies. 


It was raining when they were first put in 


and very soon it turned to snow, and we won- 
dered that such young things could bear it.’ 

‘But the men took them out again at 
night,’ said Willy, ‘and put them in again 
in the morning, and gave them some turnips.’ 

‘ And now let us describe them,’ said the 
mother. 

‘Oh, everybody knows what a lamb is 
like,’ replied Walter. 

‘Please say, mother,’ cried Willy, ‘ that 
they have little white legcings, rather like 
Bessie’s; only these look like fluffy cotton- 
wool leggings, and not knitted ones; and 
they flutter their tails when they skip and 
run and go to their mothers. And they have 
sweet little faces and dark eyes. And they 
jump up all four legs at once, and chase 
each other about.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Amy, ‘and such chases they 
have! Sometimes ten or twelve at once run 
away, and frisk and jump, and then run 
back again. They seem to know that they 
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ought not to go far away from their 
mother,’ 

Henry said, ‘Sometimes they run and 
butt at each other all in fun. Three little 
fellows were butting on the edge of a little 
bank in the field, and down one of them 
rolled, and jumped up again without mind- 
ing. It made me think of Willie and 
Bessie playing togcther so happily.’ 

‘Yes,’ said mother, ‘they are two darling 
children, they do play together very kindly. 
But I must tell you I saw two of the lambs 
in great distress yesterday. I should have 
sent for you to go and help them, but 
you were out and I did not know where you 
were. T'wo of the little creatures had got 
through the wide rails of the wire fence, 
and did not know how to get back. They 
ran up and down the road-side, and the old 
sheep ran up and down the field inside with- 
out knowing what to do for them.’ 

‘ And how did they get back?’ asked the 
children. 

‘Well, after many useless attempts, their 
perseverance was rewarded. They made a 
very hard rush, and the wires of the fence 
gave way enough to let them through.’ 

‘ Try, try, try again,’ sang all the children. 

J.E. C.F. 


A BABY BEAN. 


Little people, you see here a tiny plant- 
baby inits cradle. It had Just put out its toe 
—or, as you would say, its root—to feel what 
the world was like, when I found it, and 
uncovered it. You see its two wangs—or as 
you would say, leaves; and as botanists 
would say, who are fond of hard words, coty- 
ledons—iolded snugly together; and the 
little back—or stem—which will stand up- 
right when it is a grown-up bean, is bent. 
The funny part is, it eate its own sheets 
and blankets; so it has always a meal at 
hand, until it is strong enough to find food 
for itself out of the earth. I think you will 
acknowledge that the bean’s Father—and 
our Father—takes great care of other babies 
beside your little brothers and sisters. 

If you want to see the original of this 
eeu you have only to split a growing 

an which has just hurst its skin, and in- 
side you will see the baby plant. 
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MY BABYS LULLABYE. 


Composed expressly for ‘The Children’s Prize.’ 


A ffettuoso. Worps By J. E. C. F. 
, | Introduction. 
Ly b> | —__ so A Td a SS | ee ee ee 
e ti < a, . e 
| | Sleep, my own sweet 


LEEP, my own sweet darling pet, 
Sleep, my dear one, do not fret. 
Sleep, sleep, my baby bright, 
Sleep to-night 
In bed so white ; 
Sleep, sleep, sleep. 


Sleep, and lay your weary head 
In your cosy little bed; 
Sleep, sleep, my baby dear, 
Do not fear, 
Mother’s near ; 
Sleep, sleep, sleep. 


Copyright. 


OR 


Hear my song so soft and slow, 
Hear my song so sweet and low, 
Sleep, sleep, you pretty thing, 
My little king 
Hear me sing; 
Sleep, sleep, sleep. 


Now, my darling, do not peep, 
Now, my baby, go to sleep; 
Sleep, sleep, and do not cry, 
Hush-a-bye, 
Lullabye— 


Sleep, 
sleep, 


RHYMES ON LIVING THINGS 
FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


WINGS. 

RETTY little Jenny WREN, 
IP We only see you now and then. 
Linnet, LinneEt, how you sing! 
You really are a pretty thing. 
The Lark, the Lark, he sings on high, 
From morn to dark up in the sky. 
Parrot, Parrot, do be still, 
With such a riot, peace you kill! 
Bar, Bar, on flittering wing, 
Are you mouse, or bird, you curious thing? 
Swan, Swan, as white as snow, 
Once you were only grey, you know. 
Gorgeous feathers has the PHEASANT, 
But his voice is not so pleasant. 
Ow1, OWL, you mouse-catching bird, 
Flying so softly your wings are not heard, 
GoosEy, GoosEy, Goosey-gander ! 
On the common you like to wander. 
The Burrerrty is small and light, 
Of temper shy, and colours bright, 
Motu, Mors, with tiny wings, 
Do not eat holes in our winter things! 
Gnat, Gnat, oh, how you bite! 
And now I've slaughtered you outright ! 
Bre, Bex, you live on honey, 
And make for poor folk lots of money. 


LEGS. 
The Horse, the Horsg, he toils away, 
He lives on grass, and corn, and hay. 
The Cat, the Cat, she lies down there, 
Upon the rug, or in a chair. 
The Mouse, the Mouss, he’s small and slim, 
In many a house you'll meet with him. 
The Pia, the Pre, he eats all day, 
He grows so big he cannot play. 
SQUIRREL, SQUIRREL, how you climb! 
Perhaps I may do so in time. 
OvuRANG Ouran, horrid beast ! 
I am not like you in the least. 
CaMEL, CaMEL, with a hump, 
Riding you is ‘bump, bump, bump.’ 
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2 (a See 
ASP - We stared at you, and you at us! 
Hedy M_ ZN TIGER, your beauty is only outside; 
, Your temper is cruel, though lovely your hide. 
Lrorarp, Lroparn, spotted beauty, 
To slay you is a painful duty. 
Lion, Lion, you're a cat; 
Woe tothe mouse that you will pat! 
1\Vi fame << = INS— Ti1GER, TIGER, you're another, 
; TOS Tat. Of the Lion you're the brother. 
| Zxpra striped with white and black, 
La , Who can gain upon your track ? 
LC O_— «x -- — The Ass, the Ass, if he should bray 
+ : Lats Just as you pass, you'd run away! 


_ <—aoX * § Hippo-Hippo-PoTamus, 
. : ; 
y 


SLIDERS AND GLIDERS, CREEPERS AND 
CRAWLERS. 


= ay Siva, Siva, you haven’t a shell, 
And wherever you go you show quite well. 


Worm, Wor, you're easily found, 
You make a hole and live in the ground. 


FisH, Fish, in the water you live, 
; ——= -* And many useful things you give. 
See ef \ eee Satmon, Satmon, how you leap! 
| \ SSS ——_ a —— In the shade you like to sleep. 
MS) > ees Sete WHALE, WHALE, you living mountain 
4 = ; Spouting water like a fountain. 
FRoaGiE, Froaai£, how you jump! 
And now you're in the water plump! 


Frocein, Froearr, how you swim! 
I wish that I could, just like him! 


SNAKE, SNAKE, you're long and bare, 
With beautiful scales instead of hair. 


| ~ NT xn, Swain, SNarn, come out of your shell, 
: fda NG / NA WV And show us your horns and eyes as well. 
‘ Y we ke 
LoBsTER won’t do well 1n ballad, 
He’s much better in a salad! 


Crab, Crab, you’re a very odd fish, 
Sideways you go, when it’s forwards you wish. 
J.E.C. F. 
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GENTLEMAN residing 
in Baker Street, Portman 
Square, London, was seated 
quietly reading one evening 
when a servant knocked at 
» the door of the room, and 
on being told to come in, 
she entered with a _ live 
pigeon in her hands. When 
asked where the bird had 
come from, she said that 
on going upstairs to one of 
the bedrooms to see that it 
was ready for the night, she 
found the pigeon quietly 
erched on the iron rail at the foot of the 
edstead. It was fast asleep; and so she 
had had little trouble in catching it. 

It was a cold, dark evening; so the bird 
was shut into an empty room for the night, 
and put on the mantlepiece to roost. In 
the morning, two little girls, daughters of 
the gentleman, were informed of the ar- 
rival of the stray pigeon on the previous 
evening; and were, of course, quite anxious 
to see it. Florence, the elder, came down 
with her father; and they opened the door 
of the room where the pigeon was shel- 
tered, and found him quietly perched on 
the mantlepiece, where he had been placed 
the previous night. A basket-house, which 
had once belonged to a favourite pupp : 
Topsy, was then procured, and the ttle 
stray dove made comfortable in it. Flo- 
rence, with her mother’s leave, broke some 
crumbs from the loaf on the table, and 
gave the pigeon some breakfast, which he 
pecked at, and seemed to enjoy, billing and 
cooing all the time, evidently expressing in 
his manner his thanks for the kindness, 

Little Edith having finished her break- 
fast, which she had had with her nurse 
Betsy, was then sent for; and, when she 
came, she too was delighted with the pigeon. 
She admired its beautiful glossy breast, 
which glittered like tinsel, and seemed to 
be of all sorts of colours — green, violet, 
brown, black, and white. She kissed and 
hugged it several times. Then father 


opened the window, and let the poor bird 
fly away. But it did not go far; for it 
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perched on a wall close to the window of 
the sitting-room where Florence and Edith 
were, and then walked up and down on the 
top of the wall—cooing all the time, and 
spreading out its wings and its tail—pleased, 
doubtless, to get its liberty; and yet not 
willing to leave without showing the child- 
ren that it could be grateful for the night’s 
shelter. At last it tlew away over the roofs 
of some houses. Let us hope that, by the 
wonderful instinct that God has given to 
these birds, it found its way back, without 
further mishap, to its warm nest, and to 
its companion pigeons. 


KATIE’S DREAM. 


ATIE fell asleep by the 
fire one afternoon, and 
when she woke she said 
to her mother,— 

‘Oh, mother, I have 
had such a dream!’ 

And hermother said,— 

‘What was it, Katie? 
tell it me.’ 

So she rubbed her little 

eyes, and began: — 
‘I dreamt I was a good fairy, in a green 
auze dress; and I had a wand: and when 

saw any one sick, or sorry, or in distress, 
I hee tapped them with my wand,—that’s 
a long stick, you know, mother,—and in a 
minute they were well and happy. And I 
liked to see them glad; and they loved me 
so. Oh, mother, I wish I could be a good 
fairy! but I know I can’t,—for there are 
not really such things as fairies at all, you 


ow. 
And Katie looked quite unhappy for a 
minute. : 

But her mother asked,— 

‘ What would you do, Katie, if you really 
were a fairy? Come now, think it over, 
and tell me.’ 

So Katie thought a minute very hard, 
and then she said,—- , 

‘I'd make baby all richt, the minute he 
tumbled down, and not let him cry a bit. 
And prea s dim eyes should see well, 
and the stitches in her knitting be picked 
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- the minute they fell. And poor sick 
rtie, in the cottage, should get better, 
and not fret so, as he does. And—and, 
father should have lots of money to bu 
that piece of Jand he wants for a school. 
Oh, mammy, what a big tap I should have 
to give for that; and thet up would jum 
the school, with a porch all covered wit 
flowers. But, oh dear! I ‘mustn’t think 
about it, for it only makes me so sorry 
that I can’t be a good fairy.’ 

Katie’s mother smiled at this, and an- 
swered :— 

‘But I thmk you might be a good fairy, 
dear, if you liked.’ 

Katie jumped up, wide awake now. 

‘Oh, mother! what do you mean? Do 
tell me! But, oh dear! I hear granny 
calling me. Wait a minute.’ 

And off scampered Katie to do an errand 
for granny. 

atie’s father was a clergyman, 80 
Katie saw and heard a good deal of other 
people’s troubles, which perhaps was the 
cause of her dream. 4 

That evening when*baby came down for 
his half-hour in the drawing-room he was 
fretful, and when it was his bed-time he 
would not go unless Katie did too. Now 
it was not Katie’s bed-time, and she wished 
very much to stay; but the little brother 
put up his lip, and cried for her. 

Katie half meant to let him be carried 
of sobbing; but she heard a tiny whisper 
from her mother of ‘good fairy.’ A light 
came into her eyes, and she trotted off 
with baby, who was always happy with her. 

Next day, granny lost her spectacles. 
Katie was busy making a bead-mat; but 
something said to her (not her mother this 
time), ‘good fairy,’ and down went the 
beads, and down went Katie on her knees 
under the sofa looking for the spectacles. 

‘Good little fairy,’ said granny, as Katie 
appeared with the oat treasures. 

‘I must try to be a fairy to sick Bertie, 
too,’ said Katie to herself. 

So each day she went down the lane 
with flowers, or toys, or an amusing story; 
and though it was dull sitting in a dark 
cottage, she tried not to mind that. And 
Bertie liked her visits very much. 

‘It does him all the good in the world, 


miss, your chatting to him a bit,’ said his 
mother. ‘ Why, the doctor came yesterday, 
and said he wasn’t the same child. ‘“ Amuse 
him,” says he, “and he'll get over this.”’ 

Katie was actually doing all she had 
thought the good fairy could do—and with- 
out the wand ;—a!l except the school, at 
least; and wish and plan how she would, 
she could not make that appear. No: it cer- 
tainly wanted the fairy’s tap, tap, to do that. 
And Katie almost forgot the school in the 
visit of an old uncle—who was gouty, and 
sometimes cross, and whom Katie was very 
much afraid of at first. But by-and-bye 
she grew sorry for him, when she saw how 
his leg hurt him; and she forgot to feel 
angry that he did not like baby in the 
room, and often scolded Muff, her dear 
little dog. And, by-and-bye, out of sheer 

ity, she grew to wait on him as she did on 

er grandmother,—fetching him the news- 
paper, telling him when it was time for his 
medicine, and making herself so busy at- 
tending to his comforts, that she never 
had time now to think about fairies. One 
day, Uncle Dick was very chatty, and 
something in the conversation turning on 
dreams, Katie told her old dream again. 
And ever after that, Uncle Dick called her 
his good fairy, and he bought her a green 
winter dress—not gauze, but good warm 
stuff—and used to juke her about the wand. 

‘You haven't got that,’ he would say, ‘ or 
else I should see that school popping up in 
the village. Ah, we must wait a bit for 
that !’ 

But how long do you think they waited? 

Only till Christmas, On Christmas-day 
Katie found a big five-shilling piece on her 
plate, and an envelope. All sorts of thin 
crackling paper came out of the envelope, 
on which was written, ‘A wand for my 
good fairy, with which to tap for the 
school.’ 

Uncle Dick had put bank-notes—300/.— 
in that envelope, and Katie’s father was to 
have his school directly. 

* Mother,’ said Katie, her eyes glistening, 
‘I needn’t wish to be a good fairy any more, 
need [?’ 

‘Darling,’ said Katie’s mother, and grand- 
mother, and Uncle Dick, ‘ we think you are 
one already.’ IL AF. . 
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50 THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 
: NICOLO’S LITTLE 
os “ch FRIEND. 
Vee ICOLO, Nicolo, where are 
S you? Where have you 


idden yourself? Come 
here, I want you.’ 

It was a very bright- 

eyed little girl who spoke 
these words—under a 
bright sky, too, the sunny 
sky of Italy. 
z But Nicolo, a boy some 
years older than herself, looked far from 
bright or happy. He was lying full-length 
on the ground in the sunlight, but his face 
was overcast and melancho ne 

‘ Lazy fellow !’ said little Gianetta, laugh- 
ingly, as she came up to him; ‘I am out 
of breath calling to you. Come along, I 
want you. Mother has done with me, and 
we can make some music together.’ 

But Nicolo shook his head, though he 
smiled at his little friend. 

‘What is it?’ asked Gianetta. ‘ Why 
can’t you come? Is it the father again?’ 

Nicolo sighed. He was a cheerful, 
happy-tempered boy by nature. And yet 
ane often found him looking very 
sad. 

‘Tiresome, bad man!’ broke forth the 
little girlk ‘He has been scolding you 
again. But, no! Stop.. I will say no 
wicked things of him,—for he is your 
father; and we must honour our parents, 
be they bad or good, Father Clement says. 
But tell me, Nicolo, what has he said or 
- done?’ 

‘Itis nothing,’ said Nicolo, rousing himself 
atlength. ‘Nothing,my little Gianetta; but 
it wearies me. Itisthe old tale. He likes 
not my music,—thinks it an excuse for 
idleness. ‘Listen, little one. I make m 
plans now. I cannot bear this life. 
must do as he wishes; learn a trade, or 
somewhat, and give up my violin.’ 

‘That you never shall do,’ said Gianetta, 
earnestly. ‘You think me naughty, Ni- 
colo, but Iam not. I only see it plainer 
than you or your father. God has given 
you this talent—this great one—and you 
shall not hide it, you shall not bury it.’ 
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The little girl’s face was so eager that 
Nicolo smiled at her. 

But she went on, more excitedly:— 

‘Get up this moment, Nicolo, and come 
in with me. We will play somewhat to- 
gether. Your father never scolds you 
when I am by. And you shall not give up 
your music.’ 

The boy, half in earnest, and half 
amused, let the child drag him into a little 
house near, put his violin into his arms, 
and then seat herself at the piano; while in 
the distance sat Nicolo’s father, gloomily 
watching the pair. 

‘ Begin,’ said Gianetta, ‘and tell me when 
I play wrongly.’ 

But for such a mere child, Gianetta 

layed with marvellous correctness. As 
or Nicolo, his countenance cleared with 
every sound that he drew from his beloved 
violin. He forgot his gloomy father. He 
thought no longer of his dull, sad, home. 
He was wrapped in that wonderful content 
which the possession of some great talent 


ives. 
‘i With the last chord the brightness faded, 
however, out of his face. 

‘Take me home now,’ said the little girl. 

Home was only across the street, but 
Gianetta wanted another word in private 
with her friend. 

‘Nicolo, she said gravely, ‘ never speak 
more of giving up the music: it is not to 
be. I am sorry for you, my poor boy—I 
know it is a hard life, but-——’ 

‘But I will make a name for myself at 
last,’ said Nicolo, catching her enthusiasm; 
‘and then, perhaps, my father will have 
faith in me: till then I will be brave, little 
one—so good-night.’ 

It was a hard life for Nicolo—his mother 
dead, his‘father with no care for his son’s 
one great passion,—music. Many a time 
the boy’s spirit failed, and he even grew to 
doubt his own powers under the cold glance 
and cruel taunts which daily met him. 

He was sitting one day, feeling even 
sadder than usual—discontented even with 
the sounds he drew from his instrument— 
when Gianetta’s mother stood in the door- 


way. 
‘The child is ill,’ she said, hurriedly ; 
‘very ill, and calls ever for you. Come. 
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So Nicolo went, and, though tossed with 
fever, his little friend smiled on him. 
There was, however, a longing look in her 
eyes but her parched lips could not form a 
word. 

‘Ts it the violin?’ asked Nicolo, softly. 

She smiled again, and Nicolo fetched his 
treasure. 

‘A sleeping song?’ he questioned. 

The little face grew calm and soft at his 
question. Sweetly the music floated through 
the room, stilling the little sufferer and 
comforting the watchers. When he had 
finished, Gianetta stretched out her arms. 

‘Thank you, dear Nicolo, she said; 
‘that was pleasant: now I shall sleep. But 
you must never sleep, you have much else 
to do; you must go out into the world and | 
be famous—go away far, far from here. 
Do you mind my words? will you remem- 
ber them ?’ 

And she lay back exhausted on her pil- 
low, never more to ask for music in this 
world: Gianetta was listening even then to 
the angels’ song. 

That night Nicolo sat beside the dead 
body of his little friend. Lights burned, 
flowers were scattered round her, and 
prayers were said without ceasing in all 
those long hours. It was the custom of 
the country: it did not disturb the dead, 
and it comforted the living. | 

And when morning dawned the friend- 
less boy went back to his jittle room across 
the road, and there he poured out his heart 
in a farewell strain to his dear companion 
ite had thus suddenly been snatched from 

There was no more now to be done but 
to fulfil her last command, to go out into 
the world and to make himself famous. 

Did he do so? 

Ask those who love music, and hold dear 
all great names in its rollof fame, if they 
ever heard of Nicolo Paganini; for it is 
of his boyhood that I write. 

How far he owed his success in life to a 
little girl, each reader may judge for him- 
self. She certainly inspired him with cour- 
age when he was very down-hearted, and 
through all his brilliant career, I think 
he at least must always have remembered 
her with gratitude. H. A. F, 


SPRING. 
AIL, the days of early Spring-time, 
When the first young buds are seen; 
When the air is soft and balmy, 
And the daisies deck the green ; 


When the birds begin to twitter, 
And the little lambs appear, 
Frolicking with wild enjoyment, 

In the childhood of the year ; 


Then has dreary Winter left us, 
Bearing with it cold and gloom; 
Hope once more our hearts inspiring, 

Tinges all with rosy bloom. 


And there thrills such joy within us, 
At the beauty bursting round, 

That no room for care or sorrow 
Longer in our hearts is found. 


Running brooks and murmuring breezes, 
Bees and birds, and fragrant flowers, 

Cawing rooks, and lowing cattle, 
Welcome back the spring-tide hours. 


Then, since all the earth is joyful, 
Let it now with praises ring, 
Praise to Him Who gave the sunshine, 
Praise to Him Who made the Spring. 
Mrs. HawtTREy. 


THE RECTOR AND THE 
FARMER'S HORSE. 


BERNARD GILPIN, who was Rector 

of Houghton, in the county of Dur- 
ham, about a.p. 1570, was a man noted 
for his kindness. Often, when he met a 
poor ich in ragged clothing, he would 
put off part of his own dress, and give it 
to the needy stranger. Once, when he was 
returning home from a journey, he saw a 
farmer in creat trouble; for, as he was 
ploughing, one of his horses had just fallen 
down dead. Mr. Gilpin saw what had 
happened, and he at once told his servant 
to dismount from the horse on which he 
was riding, and to give it to the poor farmer, 
to make up for his loss. 

‘Oh, sir,’ cried the farmer, ‘I am not 
able to pay you the price of so good a 
horse.’ 

‘Be of good cheer, then, answered Mr. 
Gilpin; ‘you shall never pay me till I 
demand it. In the meantime, go on with 
your work.’ 
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THE FINGER BISCUIT. 


HERE once did live a little girl, And she was fond of one sweet thing — 
They always called her ‘ Miss Kit,’ It was a finger biscuit. 
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Her mother went upstairs one day, 
And ‘ Now,’ cries Kit, ‘ I'll risk it; 

I'll take a chair and reach the shelf, 
‘And get a finger biscuit.’ 


So up she springs, and forthwith tries 
From out the box to reach it; 

When down came chair, and down came Kit, 
And then the finger biscuit. 


Her mother came with cane, and said, 
‘Yes, you shall smart for this, Kit;’ 

And she with smarting fingers wished 
That she'd not touched that biscuit. 


‘Oh, Kit, my child, how wrong it is! 
I’m sure you know it is, Kit ; 

To try to rob your mother, and 
To take a finger biscuit.’ 


Then Kate she cried, and then forthwith 
Mamma began to kiss Kit ; 

And never afterwards did Kate 
Purloin—a finger biscuit. 


» bad \e A TAIL! 

We fs ee 

Uy Ta IM) XCUSE me, my young 

5 Ne | a friends, but I have not 

H WII —-mis-spelt it. ~The sub- 
| \} qu ject of this little paper 


.. fl is, a8 I have written, 
=> HD) <A Tail’ A print in 
A your Prize lately made 
IN 2) me remember my own 
~N p ignorance, and made 
RP ch y 2, me resolve to ask you 
\w w/ Ro if you are as thought- 

= Te * less as I was. 

0 First, I must tell you 
that some time ago we had quite a plague 
of rats and mice in the house, and serious 
measures were at last taken against them. 
Cats and traps of all sorts were called in, 
and I was often hearing such exclamations 
as ‘ Another mouse!’ ‘ Another rat!’ and 
sometimes was added, ‘Just caught by 
the tail!’ or, “He would have got off, but 
his tail,’ doc. &e. 

Thought I to myself, ‘ What a strange 
thing itis, surely, that rats and mice should 
have such long tails! They are of no use 
to them but to get them caught. What 
possible use can such long tails be?’ And 
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after a time I gave it up as one of the 


~wonderful things which we cannot possibly 


understand, but which are no doubt right, 
as ‘God has made them so.’ 

T had hardly turned my thoughts from 
the subject, when in came my two littl 
boys, exclaiming, ‘Mother! mother! cook 
has found a nest of little mice; such 
pretty little things! She clapped her 
dusters down upon them, and has caught 
two; and may we keep them? We can 
put them in the old iedéage ?? 

I did not much like the idea, but after 
a little hesitation I gave leave, and the 
two delighted little fellows ran off, and I 
soon saw them busy with bits of wire 
mending the breaks in the old birdcage, 
and hammering and tacking to make a 
box for a quiet, dark bed-place for the 
little brown captives. For three days the 
young mice were very shy, but after that 
mer seemed not at all afraid of any one, 
and would take food out of one’s hand, 
and then climb all about the cage to the 
great amusement of the babies of several 
ages; and as I too watched them, I ex- 
claimed, ‘ Ah, now I see the use of their 
long tails! Look, Amy! look, Henry ! how 
they press the tail to the wires as they 
climb, and how it steadies them as they 
run along the perches! I see it is tothem 
something like what the rope-dancer’s pole 
is to him. How he can keep on with his 
pole I cannot imagine, and yet I feel he 
must fall wethout it.’ 

*‘ How the tail must help a mouse, too, in 
running straight up a wall!’ said Henry. 
‘IT have often wondered how they co 
possibly do it, as they have not feet like 
flies; now I see how they press the tail as 
they climb up, and that supports them as 
they catch hold with their claws.’ 

J.E. C.F. 


TEMPERANCE puts wood on the fire, meat 
in the barrel, flour in the tub, money in the 
purse, credit in the country, contentment in 
the house, and clethes on the bairns.— 
Franklin. 


‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.’ 
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LITTLE POLLY. 
[? was on a dark, December afternoon, | nursing a cat and staring dreamily into 


in the year 1866, that a little girl, | the fire; near the window stood her 
about five years old, sat on the floor in a | mother, a poor widow, trying to finish her 
small room in one of the worst streets of | work by the failing light. At last Polly 


a large sea-port town. ‘The child was | spoke,— 
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‘Mother, I wish you would let me go to 
school.’ 

‘Plenty of time for that yet, Polly.’ 

‘But, mother, I do so want to go.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear; you may play with 
pussy for the next twelve months to come.’ 

‘But I should still have time to play with 
pussy, and she knows I want to go to 
school,’ said the child, kissing her cat. 

: Why do you want to go to school, my 


‘IT don’t know, mother, but I do want to 
go; I hear Nellie Rogers singing such 
pretty hymns, and I want to learn them, 
too. 
‘Well, if you are a good little maid, 
perhaps you shall go after Christmas.’ 

‘But I want to go now, mother; do say 
I may.’ 

The child continued to coax, and her 
mother promised that she should go with 
her friend Nellie the next week. 

Next Monday little Polly was entered at 
the Mission School close by. It was a 
very large school, and as the child was 
quiet and good, the lady who superintended 
it did not take much notice of her, after 

lacing her in one of the junior classes. 
or about three weeks little Polly was very 
regular, and soon learnt the Lord’s Prayer 
and part of the Creed. It was Advent, and 
the children were being taught the Christ- 
mas hymn, commencing, ‘Ye faithful, 
approach ye,’ and the little ones who could 
not learn the whole hymn joined in the 
chorus,— 
‘O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord.’ 

Polly easily picked up these words, and 
loved to join in the singing. One day the 
lady missed the little girl from her place, 


but as the children often stayed away for a 


week at a time she did not think of any- 
thing being the matter, until a few days 
afterwards a message was brought to her, 
to say little Polly was very ill, and her 
mother would be obliged by her calling to 
see the child. 

As soon as school was over, the lady 
hastened to Polly’s house; she found the 
child dying of some disease of the brain; 
she was then insensible, but her mother 
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said that during her illness she had been 
constantly singing, ‘O come, let us adore 
Him,’ and that sie was glad she had com- 
plied with her child’s wish in sending her 
to school. Little Polly lingered until the 
next morning, every now and then during 
the night singing in a low voice,— 

*O come, let us adore Him, 

O come, let us adore Him.’ 

Towards daybreak her mother saw she 
was sinking fast; she had been motionless 
for so long, that a neighbour, who was 
watching by her, leant over the bed to see if 
she still breathed, and she heard the child 
murmur, ‘O come—let us—O come,’ and 
with these words on her lips, little Polly 
was taken into the presence of the Great 


King. 


NED’S COURAGE. 
(Continued from p. 38.) 


d lhe first thing Ned heard at school the 

next morning was, that Joe Thompson 
had been run over by a carriage the night 
before, and now lay in great danger. 1S 
leg was broken, and he was very ill. 
Ned tried not to look at Tom, fearing he 
would feel every look a reproach. After 
school, however, Tom came up as if he 
intended to walk home with him; but Ned 
said he was going to call and ask how 
Thompson was. For a moment Tom 
seemed agitated, and then said, ‘ Well, it 
was no fault of mine; I only meant to 
frighten him a bit—I did not mean to hurt 
him. JI wonder whether he has told how it 
happened ?’ 

‘You won't tell yourself, then, Tom,’ 
said Ned, ‘and come with me now? You 
would be much happier if you would.’ 

Ned waited a moment for Tom’s reply, 
but hearing none he looked up, and was 
frightened to see how angry Tom looked. 

‘Mind what you are about, Graham, or 
you shall feel the difference between a 
friend and a foe. Go and tell tales of 


me, and you shall never have another 
hour’s comfort at school.’ 

‘I do not think you have ever been a 
true friend to me, Tom,’ said Ned; ‘and I 
believe I should have been much happier 
at school if I had not taken your advice. 
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I don’t wish to tell of you, but I hope I 
shall be able to do what is right.’ 

Ned could not say another word, for the 
effort he had made to speak to Tom in this 
way had been so great, that he could eal 
finish his sentence. ‘Then he ran off, 
and never stopped till he arrived at the 
house of his little friend. 

The servant told him that the surgeon 
had set the leg, and said that he was rather 
better. This was happy news for Ned; 
and forgetting how ill the boy still was, he 
asked when he might see him. 

‘ Not for some days,’ she replied; ‘he is 
very full of fancies, and is always asking 
to see one of his schoolfellows of the name 
of Graham, who must have had something 
to do with his accident in some way or 
other,’ 

‘ Aes name is Graham,’ said Ned. 

‘Well, perhaps you may see him after 
awhile, but not till he is better.’ 

Ned walked slowly home, wondering how 
Joe could have fancied that he was near 
when he was run over. 

As the boys were separating after school 
in the afternoon, ‘Tom walked up to Ned, 
and said, ‘ Well, have you told Mrs. Thomp- 
son of my share in her son’s accident ?’ 

‘No,’ said Ned, ‘I have not.’ 

‘Do you mean to do so?’ added Tom. 

‘Not unless I am obliged,’ replied Ned. 

‘But you will if you are asked the 
question ?’ 

‘I shall not tell a lie about it, Tom, and 
that is all I can say about it.’ 

‘But you must say more,’ said Tom; 
‘you must promise me that you will not 
tell, whatever may happen, or I will go 
this moment to the master, who has not 
yet left, and to-morrow you will have the 
fool’s cap on. Ned turned very red, and 
Tom went on: ‘Now, Ned, just promise, 
like a good fellow, not to tell about me and 
I will do as much for you snother time.’ 

d'om’s blustering manner was quite gone 
as he said these latter words, and Ned 
found it very difficult to be firm, but he felt 
that if he gave way now he should never 
be able to act as was right, so he forced 
himself to say,—‘It is not likely I shall 
ever be asked about it, Tom; but if lam I 
must tell the truth.’ 
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Tom looked full into Ned’s face to see 
whether he was in earnest, and seeing that 
he was, he said,—‘ You must take the con- 
sequences then, and they won't be pleasant 
ones,’ and then he walked off. 

The next morning he met Ned at the 
school-door, and tried again to frighten 
him into a promise; but in vain, for Ned 
had spoken to his father and mother, and 
had made up his mind to take their advice, 
and bear his taunts in silence. He was 
surprised to find how much easier it was to 

firm, now that he had once spoken 
plainly to Tom. 

When his class was called up to the first 
lesson that morning Ned stepped forward, 
and said to the master, ‘If you could spare 
a few minutes, sir, before we begin, I have 
something I want to say to you. 

‘Well, my boy, say it then; I dare say 
: can maketime to hear it, if itis not very 

ong.’ 

‘About a month ago, sir, I climbed the 
plavyground-wall into the next garden to 
fetch a little boy’s ball. I did not know 
then that you would punish me for doing 
so; and when I heard what the punishment 
was I was afraid of telling you, for fear 
you should think I deserved it, though I 
did not intend to do wrong.’ 

The master looked all astonishment. 

“Who told you there was any punishment 
for climbing that wall?’ he said at length. 

Edward looked towards Tom; but in- 
stantly turned away his eyes, saying, ‘ One 
of the boys, sir.’ 

‘Which ?’ asked the master. 

‘I would rather not tell, sir, if you 
please,’ said Ned. 

The master paused a moment, and then 
said, ‘ Whoever told you this is a very bad 
boy, for he must know that it is untrue, 
and his only object appears to have been 
to make you unhappy. 

The master cast a searching glance 
along the class, and saw at once who was 
the author of the falsehood; for Tom, 
who was quite taken by surprise, for he 
never thought that Ned would have courage 
to act thus, had been changing colour all 
the time as his feelings varied between 
hope and fear. Fixing his eye sternly 
upon him, the master said,— 
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‘The master cast a searching glance along the class.’ 


‘Why you have thus cruelly frightened | the knowledge of your character which 
your young schoolfellow I cannot tell, nor | your schoolfellows have now got, will hin- 
can 1 be sure whether this changing der you from doing any harm in this way 
countenance is a sign of sorrow. If it is, | again.’ 
you will at once beg his pardon; if not, Tom sulkily replied, ‘ I was only in fun,’ 
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Tom rushed at Ned. 


‘Then your fun,’ said the master in his 
sternest tones, ‘is as much to be dreaded 
as most boys’ earnest. I warn your school- . 
fellows to beware of you, and I shall keep 
a keen watch over you for the future.’ 


The morning lessons went on as usual, 
out when the boys met in the playground 
after school, Tom rushed at Ned, and 
giving him a terrible blow, said, ‘I told 
you you should know the difference between 
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a friend and a foe, and so you shall, to 
your cost.’ 

Ned's first impulse was to return the 
blow, but before he did so a thought flashed 
across his mind, which caused his arms to 
drop by his side. He remembered that 
his mother had once said to his father when 
he was by, ‘I trust that our boy will be 
brave enough to refuse any temptation to 
fight.” And his father had replied, ‘ Very 
proud, indeed, should I be of a son of mine 
who could do that.’ And Ned felt as if he 
saw again the anxious and loving look with 
which these words were spoken. 

These thoughts passed through his mind 
in a moment, but that moment had taken 
away all desire to strike Tom. The cow- 
ardly boy, seeing this, gave him another 
blow: and at that instant they were sur- 
rounded by the other lads, who, seeing Tom 
striking one so much younger than him- 
self, hastened to the spot, crying out,— 
‘At him, Graham! Give it him well! 
Never mind him! Don’t be afraid, and 
you'll master him!’ But Ned did not stir. 

Then Frank Howard came up, saying, 
‘Now Ned, my man, let us see that you 
are not a coward. Tom is, we know; but 
you are a brave fellow, I'll answer for it, 
and you'll beat him easily.’ 

Tom finding that Ned made no move- 
ment towards him, began,—‘ He fight me! 
he dare do no such thing. Oh, no! the 
coward will go and tell the master I struck 
him, but he won't fight, I know.’ 

‘For shame, T'om,’ said Frank, ‘ to bully 
a lad two years younger than yourself! 
Come, Ned, I know you better; you are 
not afraid of him, are you?’ 

‘No,’ said Ned, gently, and yet with so 
much firmness, that all felt he spoke the 
truth; ‘I used to be afraid of him, but I 
am not now.’ 

‘ That’s famous!’ shouted Frank; ‘ now 
show him you are not afraid. Quick! 
quick! or he'll be skulking off, though he 
is so much bigger.’ 

You must remember that Ned was but 
a little boy among a great many older 
ones, and you will not wonder that, though 
he was quite firm in his resolve not to fight 
Tom, he hardly knew how to make them 
understand his feelings. 
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While Ned thus hesitated, Tom kept 
saving all sorts of taunting things. At 
leneth Ned turned round to Frank, and 
said, ‘ Howard, I dare not fight, for I know 
it is wrong.’ 

‘Heicho,’ said Frank, ‘that is too bad! 
It is all owing to that bookworm, Bruce. 
He will make a coward of you, I see, as 
well as of himself.’ 

‘Nay, nay, Howard,’ said Ned, much 
relieved to have to speak of his friend in- 
stead of himself: ‘ you know he is nota 
coward. You said you shoul@ like to know 
him; and you would not like to know a 
coward.’ 

‘Well, well, perhaps you are right,’ re- 
plied he; ‘but, Ned, you must fight this 
time, or everybody ‘al believe that you are 
afraid of Tom, and you will be laughed at 
by all the boys; and I am sure you would 
not like that.’ 

At this moment Tom, who could not 
hear what Frank was saying, began to fear 
that he was going to fight him instead of 
Ned. He would not have fought Howard 
on any account, for he was the best boxer 
in the school; so, seeing an opening in the 
crowd of boys, he shouted out,— 

“You see I am right! he dare tell tales 
to the master, but he dare not fight ;’ and, 
bounding through the opening, he was soon 
out of sight. 

The boys closed round Ned for a few 
moments; some of them bantering him on 
his clever dodge for getting off. Frank 
said nothing ; but he looked so disappointed, 
that poor Ned could scarcely restrain the 
tears that rushed to his eyes. He tried to 
speak to Frank, but he cut him short by 
saying,— 

‘I would rather you had said at once 
you were afraid of so big a boy, than made 
excuses for your cowardice.’ 

‘Oh, Howard, do hear me!’ cried Ned, 
as Frank hastily walked away from him. 

But Frank went on, merely turning 
round to say,— 

‘Don’t talk to me now, Ned; I am too 
vexed to listen to you.’ 

In the street Ned met his friend Robert. 

‘Oh!’ said Ned, ‘I want to talk to 
you.’ 

‘Then we are both agreed,’ replied he ; 
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‘for I came on purpose to have a chat with 
you. But now tell me how you and Tom 
are going on.’ 

e are going to be enemies, I fear!’ 
said Ned. 

‘You cannot help his calling vou his 
enemy, if he likes to do so,’ replied Robert ; 
‘but you can help being his enemy, you 
know.’ 

‘So I can, and I hope I shall,’ said Ned; 
‘but he has been telling such horrid lies 
about me, that he made me very angry, 
and I longed to fight him. I feel sure I 
should have thrashed him,’ 

‘But you did not strike him?’ said 
Robert. 

‘No; but I had hard work to help it.’ 

' “That's right, Ned !’ said Robert; ‘now 
you have conquered him and yourself, too. 
rou are quite a hero.’ 

‘The boys don’t think me so,’ said Ned, 


we 

‘Perhaps they will, by-and-bye; but I 
ean tell you who will,—your father and 
mother ; and surely their opinion is worth 
more than that of all the bovs at school?’ 

‘It was just thinking of what they would 
wish that gave me courage to refuse,’ said 
Ned; ‘but, oh! Robert, how I wish you 
could make Frank Howard think as you 
do. He looked so coldly on me, and seemed 
so vexed, that I fear there is no chance of 
his liking me any longer.’ 

‘Well, Ned, my father often says to me, 
—“Act so as to deserve the love of your 
friends; and then, even if no one under- 
stands you, you have that peace of mind 
which is better than all besides.”’ 

‘I see what you mean, Robert; but when 
you go to school, you will find it impossible 
tobe happy without being liked by the boys.’ 
- *Certainly,’ said Robert, ‘it would be 
much pleasanter to be loved by everybody; 
but that makes no difference in the right 
and wrong of the matter: does it, Ned ?? 

‘I suppose not,’ said Edward. | 

‘Then don’t trouble yourself about it, 
Ned. If you are quite sure that it would 
have been wrong to fight, and you have 
been able to resist the wish to do so, you 
must wait patiently for the time when 
your schoolfellows will understand why 
you refused.’ 
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“Ah, Robert,’ said Ned, ‘it is very easy 
for you, who do not go to school, to see 
what is right, and to think that it must be 
a very simple thing to do it; but it is very 
difficult to bear Howard’s hard words. But 
now will you come with me, to see how little 
Thompson is to-day ?’ 

Robert gladly went with him, and they 
found that Joe was much better, and hoped 
he would be allowed to see Edward in a 
day or two. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FARMER’S BOY. 


ipa sun had set behind yon hills, 
Across the dreary moor, 

When, weary and lame, a poor boy came 
Up to a farmer’s door. 

‘Can you tell me,’ said he, ‘if any there be 
That will give me employ, 

To plough and sow, reap and mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy ? 


‘My father is dead—and mother is left 
With her five children small, 

And, what is worse for my mother stiil, 
I’m the biggest of them all: 

Though little I be, I fear no work, 
If you will me employ, 

To plough and sow, reap and mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy. 


‘And if you will not me employ, 
One favour I will ask, 

To shelter me till break of day 
From this night’s bitter blast. 

And at break of day I'll trudge away, 
Elsewhere to seek employ, 

To plough and sow, reap and mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy.’ 


The farmer’s wife cries, ‘ Try the Jad, 
Let him no further seek :’ 

‘Oh yes, dear father,’ the daughter cries, 
While tears ran down her cheek ; 

‘For those that will work, it’s hard to want, 
And wander for employ. 

Don’t turn him away, but let him stay, 
And be your farmer’s boy.’ 


In course of time he grew a man, 
The good old farmer died, 

And left the lad the farm he had, 
And his daughter to his bride. | 

Now the lad that was the farmer is, 
And oft he thinks with joy, 

On the lucky day he came that way, 
To be a farmer's boy. 
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‘In course of time he grew a man.’ 
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No. V. 


LITTLE BOO-WHOO, AND WHAT 
CURED HIM. 


LADY, in an American Magazine, 

tells how she managed a little fellow 
wn always got what he wished by crying 
or it :— 

A friend came to visit me, and brought 
a boy of four years old. But he disturbed 
us all by his crying. This habit was not 
in keeping with the look and bearing of the 
child, and so I was curious to find out the 
cause. My first discovery was, that he 
never shed a tear! 

His mother wished to take a trip, but 
could not take her boy. 

‘Leave him with me.’ 

‘He'll torment the life out of you.’ 

‘I don’t think go.’ 

‘I will, indeed, be most grateful. You 
may whip him as often as you please.’ 

‘I should not strike a child except in a 
most extreme case.’ 

‘Then you can do nothing with him.’ 

She was gone. The next morning after 
breakfast Willie asked,— 

‘May I go and play in the yard ?’ 

‘It rained last night, and it’s too damp 
now. You may go at ten.’ 

‘It isn’t damp scarcely a bit.’ 

‘I think itis. You may go at ten, not 
before,’ 

‘Boo, whoo, whoo,’ rest—I kept quietly 
sewing. ‘Boo, whoo, whoo,’ (bass.) ‘ Boo, 
whoo, whoo,’ a) I sewed on. ‘ Boo, 
whoo, whoo,’ (double bass.) ‘Boo, whoo, 
whoo,’ ( falsetto) rest— 

‘Now may I go?’ 

‘You may go at ten o'clock.’ 

Concert repeated, I silently sewing. 

‘Isn't your head ready to split?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Mayn’t [ go out now?’ 

‘Not until ten o'clock.’ 

Concert resumed—rest. 

‘ Aren’t you almost crazy ?’ 

‘No, not at all.’ 

Concert resumed, with the addition of 
throwing himself on the floor, knocking his 
feet up and down. After a little, ‘ Aren't 
you almost crazy yet? Why don’t you 
shake me, and call me the baddest boy ever 
was, and send me out-of-doors ?’ 


‘Because you are not going out until ten 
o'clock.’ 

Concert resumed, with the addition of 
bumping his head as well as his toes— 


rest—a pause. Then picking himself uP, 
he stood erect before me, with his hands 


in his pockets. 

‘Why don’t you whip me and send me 
off to get rid of my noise ?’ ; 

‘ Because you are not going out till ten 
o'clock.’ 

He stood a moment. 

‘If I bump my head, aren’t you afraid it 
will kill me ?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ 

‘ But it docs hurt me awfully.’ 

‘I am happy to hear it.’ 

He drew a long breath. 

‘What can I do next?’ 

‘See if you cannot think of something 
else to play with.’ 

‘May I take my blocks?’ 

‘Certainly.’ At nine he started up. 
‘Now may I go?’ 

‘ That’s nine. 

He went back to his blocks without a 
murmur. At ten he went out. 

The story goes on to say that Master 
Willie yielded to strong government, got 
tired of erying and knocking his head, and 
became one of the best boys in the world. 


MAY. 

FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES. 

T is-the merry month of MAY, 
Sweet new flowers come out each DAY; 

Children to the meadows LED, 
Pick the blossoms white and RED. 
On the grass our baby BOY 
Runs and tumbles, full of JOY. 
In our gardens now we DIG, 
All are busy, smal] and BIG. 
Seeds we sow, and flowers SET; 
All the sorts that we can GET. 
Little birds begin to HOP, 
And in and out the branches POP. 
On the grass we set the PEN, 
With the little chicks and HEN: 
In and out they gaily RUN, 
Or lie basking in the SUN. 
Hurrah! it is the month of MAY; 
All nature now, like us, is GAY. 


THE GOOD BOY'S HYMN ON GOING TO BED. 


Composed expressly for ‘ THe CaI~pren’s Prize’ 
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OW sweet to lay my weary head How sweet it is my thoughts to send 
Upon my quiet little bed, To many a dear-loved distant friend, 
And feel assured that all day long And feel, if they my heart could see, 
I have not knowingly done wrong! How very happy they would be! 
How sweet to hear my mother say, How sweet to think that He Whose love 
‘You have been very good to-day! Made all these shining worlds above 
How sweet to see my father’s joy My pure and happy heart can see 
When he can say ‘ My dear good boy!’ And loves a little boy like me! 
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Ned and his Sister. 


NED'S COURAGE, 
(Continued from p. 63.) 


HEN Ned got home, and told his mo- 
ther all that had happened, you may 


| guess how happy he felt when she said, 


‘This will be a pleasant story to tell your 
father when he comes back. He has often 
feared that you would not be able to resist 


| the persuasion of your schoolfellows to do 


vik 


th 


mnie 
ty 
‘ 


TT here 


that which was wrong; now he will no 


longer doubt you.’ 
forgot to tell you how differently Ned 


had lately behaved to his sister. He had 
been more gentle and kind, and more 


Ned rescuing Tom, 


desirous of joining in her amusements, and 
to-night he felt anxious to talk to her, and 
tell her some of the events of the last two 
months. So, after tea, he asked Emily to 
go with him into a room by themselves, 
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and though he began his story by saying, 
‘I do not know whether you can under- 
stand me, Emily,’ he found that she had 
understood him perfectly, and had seen 
from the first how much afraid he was of 
pene laughed at by the boys. 

‘I thought you would be your own self 
again some day, Ned,’ said she; ‘and now 
you see I wasnght. And you will some- 
times draw with me, and sing with me, 


and, perhaps, even walk with me; will you - 


not, Edward? I have missed you sadly, 
but mother said, “ Wait a little while, my 
dear, and I trust that Edward will love us 
all again as well as ever.” 

‘More, Emily; ten times more!’ said 
Ned, bursting into tears; ‘how kind you 
all were to bear so patiently with me!’ 

The brother and sister, thus restored to 
each other, now went into the parlour, and 
their mother saw that all was nght again. 

For the next two days Tom avoided 
coming near Edward. Ned was not sorry 
for this; but he found, to his grief, that 
not only Tom, but all the rest of his school- 
fellows, even Frank, seemed to shun him. 
At the close of the second day he went, 
according to promise, to call again on little 
Joe, and found that he was so much better 
as to be allowed to see his schoolfellow. 
Ned was glad of this, and Joe was de- 
lighted to see him. 

‘ How kind you have been,’ said he, ‘in 
coming so often to ask after me! I have 
wished very much to see you, but mother 
said it would do me harm. ‘There is one 
thing I wanted to say to you, Graham, 
and yet I am almost afraid I shall vex 
you; but I have thought so much about it 
while I was ill, that I cannot help telling 
you. The night that I wasrun over I had 
gone from school, feeling very much afraid 
of being alone in the dark, and it may have 
been a fancy—but I thought I saw you, 
Graham, and another boy, just before it 
all happened.’ 

‘I dare say you did see me,’ replied Ned, 
: ot hi was very near your house that 
night.’ 

‘Oh, Graham, I hoped I was mistaken. 
But, surely, it was not you who made 
such frightful noises two or three times?’ 

‘No, Joe; I was hastening after you, to 
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ask you. whether you would like me to walk 
home with you.’ 

‘How glad I am!’ said the little fellow. 
‘TI could not bear to think it was you; for, 
do you know, it was the fright of those 
noises that made me run across the road 
without looking. I knew you would be 
so sorry if you thought you had been the 
cause of this accident, and I wanted to see 
you, that I might tell you that I had said 
nothing about it to mother or anybody, 
and that I forgave you, if you were the 
boy who had frightened me.’ 

As Ned looked at the little fellow, with 
his pale face brightened by a sweet smile, 
as he said this, and thought of the suffer- 
ing he had endured since their last meet- 
ing, he wondered how any one could be so 
cruel as to tease and frighten one who was 
so gentle and kind. Joe then asked some 
questions about school, after which Ned, 
who had been warned not to stay too long, 
got up to go. 

1 think, Graham,’ said Joe, in a low 
voice,—‘ I think I know who it was that 
frightened me, for he so often teases me 
when I am alone, and without Frank to 
protect me: but I think even he will be 
sorry to have caused me so much pain. If 

ou know who he is, Graham, will you tell 

im I forgive him, for I do not think he 
meant to do me so much harm, when he 
tried to frighten me?’ 

‘I will tell him, Joe,’ said Ned; ‘and if 
this does not prevent his ever frightening 
or teasing you again, he must be worse 
than I think him. 

‘Come and see me again soon,’ said the 
little fellow, ‘ when we may talk longer, for 
it makes me feel better to see you.’ 

The next day Ned gave Joe’s message, 
though he did not like eemee,: to Tom 
after what had happened. Tom was 
touched for a moment by the child’s for- 

iveness, while he was still suffering from 
fis cruel treatment, but he quickly said,— 

‘Of course you told him? 

‘I did not, Tom,’ said Ned, and hastily 
left him. 

We must now beg our readers to accom- 
pany us to the pond formerly mentioned as 
the scene of Ned’s first lessons in skating. 
The frost which then set in had now 


| 
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continued for six wecks, and every time 
the boys went to their sport they feared it 
would be the last. A day or two after 
Ned’s last visit to his little friend he went 
with Robert to skate, for now he really 
could get along very fairly, and with some 
pleasure to himself. There had been a 
thaw, but not enough, it was thought, to 
make the ice dangerous. When they ar- 
rived, however, they found some men 
standing at different parts of the pond, to 
warn all new-comers of certain cracks in 
the ice which had better be avoided. For 
some time everybody was very careful, but 
after the pond had been covered with 
sliders and skaters for a good while, and 
no change had taken place in these cracks, 
all fear was forgotten, and the men went 
away. 

About this time a party of Ned’s school- 
fellows, headed by Frank Howard, made 
their appearance, and took no notice of 
the two friends, passing by them, and 
selecting the other end of the pond. Tom 
was among them at first, but Ned soon 
saw him making towards a different place, 
and begin to slide near one of the largest 
cracks. Ned kept watching him from 
time to time, wondering that he still re- 
mained in so dangerous a spot. After a 
while Ned heard a loud crack, followed by 
a scream, and looking first to the place he 
had so long been watching, he saw that 
Tom was no longer there. He hastened 
to the spot, and found that the ice had 
given way, and that Tom had fallen into the 
water. 

Ned had a long worsted comforter twisted 
round his neck, and quickly taking it off, he 
threw it into the opening, going as near 
the edge as he could. For several seconds 
he was quite alone, all the boys having 
rushed from the broken place as fast as 
they could; but soon he heard voices pro- 
mising help, and Frank Howard first, and 
then Robert Bruce, hastened to him care- 


fully. Frank seized his hand to steady 
him, while Robert shouted that the men 
were coming with ropes and ladders to lay 
on the ice, if they could but keep the boy 
up for a few minutes. 


(Ooncluded in our next.) 
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RHYMES AT BOTH ENDS; 
‘OR, SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 


LUTTER, flutter, flies the flag, 
From tower and town and mast. 
Mutter, mutter, growls the storm 
That's not quite over-past. 


Round, round, roll the wheels, 
As the engine speeds along; 


Pound, pound, with even thump 


Still goes the piston strong. 


Wind, wind, you little brook, 
Like shining silver thread. 

Grind, grind, the flour-mill goes, 
To give us all some bread. 


‘Hide, hide,’ the children say, 
‘You hide and we'll go seek.’ 

‘Spied, spied,’ they quickly cry, 
With shout and laugh and shriek. 


Jangle, jangle, clangs the bell, 
That says ‘the train is going.’ 

Wrangle, wrangle, naughty boys, 
When quarrelling is brewing. 


Swing, swing, the pendulum 
Forwards and backwards untiring. 
- Ring, ring, the merry bells 
Of gladness and joy so inspiring. 


Dash, dash, the mountain beck 
Rushing headlong down. 

Splash, splash, the carriage-wheels 
Through country or through town. 


Crack, crack, the carter’s whip, 
As through the lanes he winds. 
Clack, clack, the water-mill, 
As his load of corn it grinds. 


Thump, thump, the steam-engine 
Goes working night and day. 

Bump, bump, on camel back, 
You cross the desert way. 


Play, play, the cricket ball 
Bounding flies along ; 
Stay, stay, I now must say, 


And here must end my song. 
JS=ELC.F. 
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‘'CHARLIE’S BAZAAR. 
A True Story. 
SEE, Charlie! here is poor old Mrs. Charlie took the little brown basket from 
Baker's basket. You choose me | his mother, and lifting the clean white cloth 
something out of it, whilst I go and look | off the top, spread the contents on the table. 
for an old jacket I have got for her.’ There were two or three smart match- 
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boxes, a large pincushion, some penwipers, 
and some bundles of tissue-paper leaves to 
hang on gilt picture-frames. Charlie was 
looking at them with a very puzzled air, 
when his mother returned. 

‘Well, Charlie, what have you chosen ?’ 

‘Mother, just look! They’re all such 
rubbish, I don’t know what to choose.’ 

Mrs. Wilson looked at the things sadly. 
‘Poor old woman!’ she said, ‘ and yet that 
rubbish is all she has to get her living by. 
We must have the pincushion and a pen- 
wiper.’ 

When the old woman was gone, Mrs. 
Wilson came back to her little boy. 

‘Charlie, we must really try and do some- 
thing for that poor woman. Don’t you think 
you could?’ — ; 

‘TI wish I could, mother; but, you know, 
I’ve no money.’ 

‘Didn't I hear you say something about 
a bazaar a few days ago?’ 

‘Oh, yes; I see! Tcan have a bazaar, 
and give her the money,—that would be 
famous, But you know I can’t make many 
things myself. I’m afraid I should get 
very little money.’ 

J will help you,—I am sure your sisters 
will,—and you must be very industrious 
yourself. If you don’t have it till Easter, 
you will have time to do a good deal.’ 

Charlie Wilson was just eight years old. 
He was rather a delicate little boy, and he 
learnt his lessons with one of his sisters 
instead of going to school, and so he had 
more play-time than most little boys of his 
age. His brothers and sisters were all much 
older than he was; and having no one to 
play with, he often amused himself with 
wool-work, and other work of that kind. He 
now set to work and made book-markers, 
and painted pictures, which one of his sisters 
pasted into a book she made of pieces of 
coloured calico; he worked kettle-holders, 
and cut out bits of cloth and flannel for his 
mother to make into iron-holders; and those 
were such useful things, he said, every one 
was sure to buy them. Then his sisters 
did him some tatting, and made some pin- 
cushions, and needle-books, and other hittle 
things; and so, when Easter came, Charlie 
found the box in which he kept his things 
for the bazaar was nearly full. Easter 
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Tuesday was the day fixed, and as soon as 
breakfast was over, Charlie began to prepare 
his bazaar. First, he arranged a quantity 
of boxes on the side-board so as to form 
steps, then a clean cloth was spread over 
all, and then the things were arranged on 
the steps. Everything had a little ticket 
pinned to it, with the price marked plainly ; 
and Charlie was careful that the things 
should be very cheap, and then he said he 
should be sure to sell them all. 

About half-past eleven the visitors began 
to arrive. Charlie’s aunt, and little cousin, 
and four or five of her own friends whom 
Mrs. Wilson had allowed him to ask. They 
thought he had got some useful things, and 
soon his ‘ stall,’ as he called the side-board, 
was nearly empty; and one lady, who came 
in rather late, was so disappointed at not 
finding a kettle-holder left, that she ordered 
another one. 

Altogether the bazaar was a great suc- 
cess; and when poor old Mrs. Baker came 
next day, Charlie had nine shillings ready 
for her, which pleased her very much in- 
deed. She said it was so kind of the young 
gentleman to take the trouble ef selling the 
things as well as making them for ae 


BLUE SKY. 


ARE you a Londoner, little reader? then 

I daresay you know Kensington Gar- 
dens; and, perhaps, you remember the stone 
summer-house at the end of the Broad 
Walk, near the palace where our Queen 
was born, — the summer-house that looks 
like half of a big turnip scooped out in the 
middle. 

Ugly or not this summer-house was a 
welcome shelter one showery day in April; 
and very full it was of little boys and girls 
who were spending their Saturday half- 
holiday in Kensington Gardens. 

What did the children do?—why they 
jumped first on to the seats, and then off 
them, and then on to them again, to try and 
read the names of silly little boys and girls 
who had taken shelter in the summer-house, 
say a hundred years ago, and scratched 
their names on the stone walls; and when 
they got tired of this, most of them took to 
erambhag: One little maiden I noticed 
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did not seem atall put out, but, seating her- 
self at the end of the pench, she kept look- 
ing up to where the rain came from. 

‘Why, Netty! what are you doing?’ 
asked one of the children. 

‘I’m looking for blue sky,’ was the answer. 

‘Brave little maid,’ thought I, ‘and you 
won't have long to wait;’ nor had she, the 
cloud soon broke, and out came sucha patch 
of blue! Two minutes more, and the sun was 
shining, and away scampered the children. 

I wondered if the little girl made a rule 
of thus looking out for blue sky; and I 
made uP my mind if she did she would 
have a better chance of a happy life than 
most people. 

Blue sky !—real blue sky! Well, not ex- 
actly. I will tell you what I mean:—Old 
Nilas Martin was a wooden-legged sailor 
who lived in a cottage near me; one leg at 
least was made of wood, and the other was 
nearly as useless as if it had been wooden 
too, for it was sadly crippled by rheuma- 
tism. Silas lived all alone, and was very 
poor, yet somehow he was always cheery. 

asked him how it was? 

‘Why, you see it’s all along a knack I 
learnt aboard ship of looking out for blue 
sky! When troubles come up they seem 
like the storm-clouds; but if Tees a good 
watch and look out sharp, I’m sure to see a 
bit of blue sky soon,—something bright in 
the midst, d’ye see?’ 

So that, little reader, is the.sort of blue 
sky you should look out for. The troubles 

ou make for yourselves, and then send up 
in the air like kites on purpose to hide the 
blue sky, I won’t talk about, or have any- 
thing to do with. Shall we look at some of 
your troubles ? 

Crash! whatatumble! Pick yourself up, 
little maiden, and let’s see what is left of 

ou. Oh! you are all right; but that 

autiful wax doll, Miss Louisa! What a 
pity her head knocked off, and her arm 

roken. Dear! dear! I am sorry for you; 
but won’t a little glue, and a great deal of 
patience on mother’s part, let in a little 
chink of blue sky? No? Why you are 
not like most little girls then who like the 
battered doll the best of the whole family. 
Well, look again, I can see the cloud 
breaking ! Let’s set to work and mend Dolly 


as well as we can and send her off to the 
Children’s Hospital that Mr. Dickens so 
happily called ‘ The small Star in the East.’ 
on’t that be bluesky for you? Iam quite 
sure it will be for that poor sick child who 
isin the midst of such a down-pour of trou- 
ble, lying all day in her crib in sad pain. 

Poor little Charlie! It 2s very trying for 
you to go and catch whooping-cough just 
at the bese of the Christmas holi- 
days, and have to keep in one room away 
from your brothers and sisters, for fear 
they should take it. Aunt Jane’s party 
just coming too! and such a jolly party! 
Christmas-tree, and fireworks after sup- 

er! This is a rainy season for you! 

ut I think I see ‘blue sky.’ You have to 
be shut up in one room, yes! But what a 
bright, cheerful room it is !—why out of that 
bow window you can see all that’s passing 
along the street, and the pretty things even 
in the shop opposite, with your sharp eyes. 

What a deal you have of mother’s com- 
pany too; you have her nearly all to your- 
self; and what a piece of blue sky is that 
beautiful paint-box and packet of pictures 
grandfather has sent for the little invalid, 
to say nothing of that big volume of Chat- 
terbox which some kind friend has lent 

ou! 

Poor little Ruth, too! We can all pity 
you; just finished your worsted-work mat 
ready for dear mother’s birthday, when 
baby goes and plays with the ink-bottle 
and upsets it all over it! What a shower of 
trouble this is! But in mother’s pleased 
look, when she sees, how good-tempered you 
are about it, I can see a rare patch of blue 


sky. 

Dear children, get this way of looking 
out for blue sky, and it will stand you 
in good stead when you grow up. There 
must be many rainy days before you, when 
trouble-clouds hang over you so big that 
those of your childhood seem but little 
specks. on’t fear to face them, there 
will stzld be blue sky; it is always there; 
the clouds only come across it, they don’t 


- hide it long. And then when we look at 


the real blue sky we should think, if that is 
so bright and beautiful, what must the 
Home above it be,—the Home that the 
Friend of little children is preparing for 
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you? Have you any dear ones there 
now waiting for you? Think of them 
when you look at the blue sky, and it will 
help you to live as Christian children 
should. In that beautiful Home all is 
gladness, for it is Christ’s Home; and 
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place there, little one, if you only 


‘There’s a Home for little children 
Above the bright blue sky ; 
And all who look to Jesus 
Shall gu there by-and-bye.' 
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Thomas and his Mother. 
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A CHILD'S DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


OTHER, I dreamed of a Sabbath morn, 
And a sky of cloudless light, 
And I thought there was music everywhere, 
And flowers so fragrant, and trees so fair, 
And millions and millions of people were 
there, 
All clothed in spotless white. 


And many a little child I saw, 
And one came near to me, 
A beautiful being, of heavenly mould, 
His long, bright hair was like shining gold, 
And many a pleasant tale he told, 
’ I would I could tell to thee. 


0 mother, it was a happy land! 
And there how I wished to stay 
With the countless numbers that walked in 
white 
O’er the boundless plains of eternal light, 
For it seemed as if never would come a night 
To darken that Sabbath day. 


But. mother, I woke, and my casement shone 
With the sun’s first ruddy beam, 

And the little child with the long, bright hair, 

That shone like gold on his forehead fair, 

Was gone; andI wept on my pillow there, 
Because it was only a dream. 


Oh, I cannot but think of that Sabbath morn, 
And that sky of cloudless light, 
Of those flowers so fragrant, those trees so 


fair 
Of the music that seemed to be everywhere, 
And the millions and millions of people there, 
All clothed in spotless white. 
J.E.J. 


———————— ee 


MARE AND FOAL. 


HE Mare is generally a most 
kind and careful mother. 
There is often a look of ex- 

erience and wisdom about 
er, quite different from 
that of the careless, play- 
ful child at her side. Often 
this look comes from pre- 
vious hard work—on the 
race - course, the hunting- 
field, and the road. High 
bred mares that are getting too old for such 
work, are then kept to become the mothers 
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of baby horses, and lead a happy, idle life. 
Farm-horses are, however, often worked 
while their babies stay at home; and it is 
pretty to see the young ones rushing out 
to meet their mother, as she returns for 
dinner, or to rest for the night. A foal needs 
space and freedom to stretch and exercise 
its growing limbs. Therefore people who 
have no such space sometimes let the foals 
accompany their mothers during the hours 
of labour, and then the freedom of the 
oung horse from present hardship shows 
in double relief as it gambols round its 
toiling parent. Many an anxious glance 
does the old animal cast at its offspring; 
and one wonders whether thoughts of the 
baby’s future fate and her own life cross 
her brain. It is to be hoped that such is 
not the case; since such thoughts would be 
too often most painful, and we believe that 
God in His mercy has withheld the power 
so to think from animals. But there is no 
proof how much or how little it is so; and 
therefore we ought to be kind to those 
useful, faithful helps in life, our domestic 
animals. But we do know that horses 
which have been made vicious by mistaken 
or cruel treatment, often become the mothers 
of vicious foals: therefore, we ought to be 
careful, kind, and considerate to them. 

Foals are giddy little things, full of mis- 
chief—more especially when left by them- 
selves, and in narrow confinement. It is 
better to rear horses where they can have 
plenty of room. It gives free scope to 
make them active and strong. Good water 
is also most needful for them. 

To see, as we do, in some parts of 
England, horses and ponies straying at 
will in hill or forest country, on wild com- 
mons, or basking in rich meadows by the 
river side, reminds one of that pretty fable 
(Gay's), where the old mare teaches the 

oal contentment with its grassy field by 
taking it a weary tramp over hill, and dale, 
and thirsty common. 

Many children fancy that ponies grow 
into horses; but such, of course, is not the 
case—the pony is merely a dwarf horse, 
which has become such from various causes, 
as cold, exposure, want, rough food, or the 
limited range of small islands. The huge 
horses of the coal-waggon or brewer’s-dray 
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Mare and Foal. 


become such from the opposite conditions | these useful creatures can now only par- 
of life. tially be traced to wild animals of the same 

The origin of the horse is shrouded in | kind. Domestic animals have been made 
mystery ; as is that of the sheep, the dog, | so by the training, the kindness, and the 
the cow, and even our good, patient friend, | fellowship of man. 
the ass; and also the dumestic fowl. All | 
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Hurrah! We'll have a holiday.’ 


THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 


THE HOLIDAY. 


UT the books and slates away ; 
This is the sunny First of June, 
And we will go this afternoon 
Over the hills and far away. 


Hurrah ! we'll have a holiday, 
And through the woods and up the glade 
We'll go, in sunshine and in shade, 
Over the hills and far away. 


The wild-rose blooms on every spray, 
In all the sky is not a cloud, 
And merry birds are singing loud, 
Over the hills and far away. 


Not one of us behind must stay, 
But little ones and all shall go, 
Where Summer breezes gently blow, 
Over the hills and far away. 
Summer Songs. 


THE ECHO. 
From the German of Schmidt. 


(ZEORGE was too little ever as yet to 
have heard of an echo. One day 
when he’was at play in the fields he hap- 
pened to call out ‘Oho!’ when there 
sounded directly from the neighbouring 
wood ‘Quo!’ Sheed was much asto- 
nished, and called, ‘Who are you?’ and 
the voice replied, ‘\Vho are you?’ He 
cried, ‘ You are a bad boy,’ and ‘ Bad boy’ 
sounded back out of the wood. 

At this George got very angry, and called 
all sorts of names into the wood. They 
were ali faithfully called back. And now 
he searched the whole wood for the sup- 
posed boy to take his revenge, but he found 
nobody. So he ran home and told his 
mother that a naughty boy had hidden 
himself among the trees and abused him. 

But his mother said, ‘You have only 
abused yourself, for the voice which seemed 
to come from the wood was your own. If 
you had called good and kind words into 
the wood, the answer you would have got 
had been equally friendly.’ 

Thus is it in our daily life. The conduct 
of others towards us is mostly no more than 
the echo of our conduct to them. If we 
are kind’ to people they will be kind to us. 
But if we are rough and rude, how. can 
we a that they will be anything else 
to us 


EASTER EGGS. 
A CHILD’S TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
From the German. 


CHAPTER I. 


N a quiet valley hidden 
deep among the Harz 
Mountains, there lived, 
many hundred years ago, 
several families of char- 
coal- burners. The huts 
of these hard - working 
people were scattered over 
the narrow valley, which 
was almost shut in by 

woods and rocks. A few cherry and plum- 

trees growing near each cottage, an acre or 
so of land for the summer crop of oats, 
hemp, and flax, a cow, and a few goats, 
were all they possessed. They earned 
something also by making charcoal for the 
iron-smelting in the mountains. Poor as 
they were, yet they were a happy, con- 
tented people, for they wished for nothing 
more; and from their hard work and simple, 
sober way of living they were so healthy, 
that in many of those poor cottages were 
seen men more than ninety years old, an 
ane rarely reached in the dwellings of the 
Ww 
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One day, when the oats were just be 
ginning to whiten the fields, and the sun 
was shining on the hill-side, a little girl 
who had been keeping goats on the moun- 
tain came running out of breath to her 
parents’ cottage with the news, that some 
strangers had just arrived in the lonely 
valley—strangers of wonderful dress and 
curious speech; a nuble-looking lady with 
two children and a very old man, who, 
although he wore fine clothes, seemed to 
be only their servant. 

‘O mother,’ said the little girl, ‘they 
are very tired and must be very hun 
and thirsty. I came upon them all of 4 
sudden, while I was looking for a lost kid 
high up on the mountain, and I showed 
them the way down to our valley. Do let 
us take them something to eat and drink.’ 

The parents directly took some oat-cakes, . 
milk, ph Sa cheese, and set off with the . 
eager child. | 
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In the meantime the strangers had 
seated themselves to rest in the cool shade 
of a rock, which was grown over with 
bushes. The lady was sitting on a mossy 
stone, her face covered with a white veil ; 
and one of the children, a little fair-haired 
girl, was on her lap. The old servant, a 
venerable-looking man with a grey beard, 
was busy unpacking the burden of the 
mule which they had with them; while the 
other child, a handsome boy, was feeding 
the animal with grass. 

The charcoal-burner and his wife ap- 
roached the strange lady respectfully, for, 
y her dress, as well as that of the children, 

they saw she must be of high rank. 

‘Only look,’ said the wife in a whisper to 
her husband, ‘look at that fine pointed ruff 
standing up round her neck, and the fine 
lace through which. you can just see her 
white hands, and. . .oh! I declare her 
shoes are white, as white as the cherry- 
blossoms, and worked with silver flowers !’ 

‘ Hush, wife!’ said the husband, stopping 
her, ‘handsome clothes are fit for great 
people, but they make them no better than 
others, and with those beautiful shoes the 
poor lady seems to have walked many 
weary steps, and mayhap has travelled 
a a rough road.’ 

They drew near and offered to the strange 
lady bread, milk, and cheese; she threw 
back her veil, and the worthy couple were 
delighted with her sweet, gentle face. She 
thanked them warmly, and held the pitcher 
of milk to the lips of the little girl seated 
on her lap, while tears gathered in her 
eyes, as the child held the pitcher with 
both her hands and drank eagerly. The 
boy hastened up to them and drank also. 
The lady then divided the bread for the 
children and refreshed herself with the milk. 
The old man thankfully took the cheese 
and bread and cut off large pieccs, which 
he seemed to enjoy. 

While they were eating, the news of 
their arrival had spread about, and from 
different huts in the valley many of the 
children came, some of their parents also 
following, till a circle was formed round the 
party of strangers, observing them and 
wondering who they could be. 

When the old servant had finished eating 


he drew near to the good people, and 
asked them whether in any of their cot- 
tages they could find a room, however small, 
which the lady and her children could 
occupy for a short time. She did not wish 
to be a burden to them, but would pay them 
well for all that she required. ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
Joined in the lady with a gentle voice, ‘take 
pity on an unhappy mother, who, through 
misfortune, has been driven from her home.’ 

The men and women consulted together 
as to how they could help her, and in 
which cottage she could be taken in. 

At the head of a valley, a little stream 
fell sparkling over the clitfs and rushed on 
foaming from rock to rock, and turned the 
wheel of a mill. 

On the opposite side of the stream the 
miller had lately built a neat little cottage. 
Like all the others in the valley it was made 
of wood. It was cheerful and pretty, and 
was shaded by cherry-trees, and had a 
small garden round it. 

This cottage the miller now offered to the 
stranger lady as a dwelling. ‘I will let 
you my new cottage up yonder most will- 
ingly, Just as it stands,’ said he, pointing to 
it with his hand as he spoke. ‘It is brand- 
new, and no one has yet lived init. I built it 
with the thought of settling there some day 
myself, when I give up the mill to my son. 
Everything is ready, and this very day you 
can go into it; it seems just as if t had 
built it on purpose for you. I am sureyou 
will like it. | 

The lady was much pleased by this 
friendly offer; and after she had rested, she 
went up the hill to look at the miller’s cot- 
tage, leading her little girl by the hand, 
while the old servant led the boy, and the 
miller looked after the mule. To the 
miller’s joy and pride the lady thought his 
cottage just what she would like. It al- 


ready contained some of the most necessary | 
articles of furniture, tables, beds, and afew | 


chairs ; and she had brought with her on the 
mule tapestry, coverlets, and other woollen 
wrappers for their night’s halt; and she 
heartily and humbly thanked God, that He 
had in His goodness provided such a 
pleasant and safe refuge for her children 
and herself after their wanderings. 

‘Who would ever have thought,’ said she, 


ow ae a 


The Strangers, 


‘that I, brought up in a palace, should 
consider myself most fortunate to be shel- 
tered in such a cottage as this? How 
necessary it is for the highest and richest 
to be kind and gentle to the poor; even if 


they be so hard-hearted as not to help them 
out of pity and love, prudence should lead 
them to do so, for in this life no one knows 
what may be in store for him.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’—Matt. xxii. 39. 


Rr sun was shining brightly, the birds 

were singing merrily, and the air was 
soft and sweet, one lovely morning in June: 
and in a room, into which the scent of 


roses and other flowers came blowing 
through the open window, sat little Mary 
Graham, her forehead all wrinkled up 
with frowns, and something very like a 
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pout on her rosy lips. She was grumbling 
and talking to herself over a sober-look- 
ing book. We will listen and find out 
what all the grumbling is about. 

‘I don’t see why,’ she is saying, ‘little 
girls should be obliged to sit indoors on 
a beautiful morning like this, and learn 
horrid lessons, when grown-up people, like 
mother, can go out, and see about cucum- 
bers and things; and I, because I’m a little 
girl, mayn’t even go out and see if my 
mustard and cress are coming up, until my 
lessons are done. It’s very hard when 
it’s so fine. I don’t mind in the winter, 
or when it’s raining ; this horrid Catechism, 
too! Mother says my lessons are to do 
me good, but what can be the good of 
the Catechism I should like to know?’ 
and she gave the book such a push, 
as she spoke, that it slipped out of her 
hand, and fell on to the gravel path, be- 
neath the window at which she was sitting. 
‘Oh, dear! what shall I do? Mother 
said I wasn’t to leave the room, and I 
ean’t get at it without,’ said the child, 
almost in tears; ‘I wish the window was 
like other windows, and not so high up,’ 
she added crossly, for Mary was very cross, 
as many little girls and even grown-up 
peop are sometimes when they cannot 

lame any one but themselves. At that 
moment her mother appeared with the 
gardener; they were busy planning some 
alterations in the garden, and Mrs. Gra- 
ham did not look up until the fluttering 
leaves of the book on the pathway at- 
tracted her attention. She stopped, picked 
up the volume, and said gravely, Mary. 
how is your book lying here? You must 
have been sitting in the window with it, 
which you know is against my wish; wh 
did you not stay at the table where I left 
you? Take your lesson and learn it at 
once, I shall come and hear it in ten 
minutes’ time.’ So saying, and without 
waiting for an anewer, she passed on. 

Mary knew that her mother was seri- 
ously displeased with her, and in rather 
a frightened mood she sat down at the 
table, and set to work to learn her task ; 
she was going over it for the last time, 
when her mother entered the room, ‘ Are 
you ready for me, Mary?’ she said, 
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taking the book. ‘You have been here 
for half-an-hour or more, learning what 
ought to have taken only ten minutes. 
Your idleness and disobedience, my child, 
make me very sad; and if you do not im- 
prove, I shall be obliged to send you away 
to school, where you will be made to obe 
your teachers, if not from love, from fear. 
Mary, who knew that her mother was 
in earnest, burst into tears. ‘Oh! dear 
mother,’ she sobbed, ‘I will try to be 
better; I do not want to go to school, I 
want to stay with you always.’ Mrs. Gra- 
ham took the weeping child in her arms, 
ore said gently, ‘Crying will do ih ood, 
; you must try to please me by doing 
ait poquire of you, cheerfully and well; 
you so often make promises, which I am 
sorry to say are only made to be broken. 
Do you ever think of dear father’s words the 
last time that you @aw him? “ Mary, you 
must grow up a comfort to your mother, 
and never give her any trouble in any way. 
Live so that you may join me in heaven, 
where I hope soon to be.” You were a 
very little girl then, Mary, but not too 
little to remember those few words.’ 
The tears stood in Mrs. Graham’s eyes, 
and for a minute or so there was silence in 
the room, broken only by Mary’s sobs. At 


‘last she said in a low voice, ‘ Yes, dear 


mother, I do remember; but it is so hard 
to be good always, and lessons are so dry, 
with long words that I cannot understand, 
it makes me cross, and then I forget.’ 

‘What are the “long words” that you 
cannot understand in your lesson for to- 
day ?’ asked her mother, opening the book 
as she spoke. ‘ Let me see, you had to learn 
your duty towards your neighbour from the 
Catechism. What is there so very puzzling 
in that? the language is plain enough;’ 
and she read, ‘“‘ My duty towards my neigh- 
bour is to love him as myself.” Now, 
Mary, the only one word in this sentence 
is neighbour. What is meant here by 
neighbour ?’ 

Mary thought a little, and then she said. 
‘Doesn't it mean people who live a little 
way off, mother? ou told Aunt Jane 
the other day that the Austins were neigh- 
bours of yours ?’ 

Mrs. Graham smiled, ‘ Yes, dear child ; 
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but it was living near us, not being a 
little way off, that made them our neigh- 
bours. And people are our neighbours 
just as well even if they live in the same 
ouse, and are our own relations; in fact, 
it means here every one around us, all 
whom you ever meet or see. But, first, 
what do you mean by duty? It says in the 
book, “ My duty towards my neighbour.’” 

‘To do what is right— isn’t it, mother ?’ 

‘Yes, to do what you ought to do; or to 
do what is right, as you say. But, dear 
Mary, who tells us it is our duty to love all 
around us ?’ 

‘It must be God,’ said Mary, reverently, 
‘because you have told me that He loves 
everybody. But are we obliged to love 
people we don’t like?’ she added, anxiously. 
‘I am afraid I couldn’t love Agnes Carter 
if I tried ever so hard; she is so cross and 
selfish, and tells tales.’ 

‘Even if we do not like people, it is our 
plain duty, Mary, to try to do so, and to do 
them all the good we can, by returning 
good for evil.. And from all I know of 
Agnes Carter I do not think that she is 
much worse than another little girl I know, 
who is often cross and selfish; and yet,’ 
added Mrs. Graham, in a lower voice, ‘God 
loves her still !’ 

Mary hung her head. ‘You mean me, 
mother?’ she whispered. 

‘Yes, Mary; I mean the little girl who 
dropped her book from the window this 
morning because she was disobedient, who 
didn’t learn her lesson because she was 
cross, and who was selfish because she 
thought more of her own pleasure than of 
grieving her mother. I will show you 
some verses, dear, presently, which point 
out very clearly how important the com- 
mand “ to love our neighbour” is; but I 
want you to remember that God will not 
reckon that we obey the command unless 
we show our love in some way. How do 
you think God would like you to show your 
ove to me?’ 

Mary was silent for some time, and then 
she said slowly, ‘By being obedient and 


good-tempered, and not idle or selfish any 
more—isn’t it, dear mother ?’ 

‘Yes, dearest; I see that you understand 
the meaning of it now very well, but don’t 
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forget that it is not easy to be good all at 
once; and that you can do nothing without 
praying earnestly to God to give you His 
oly Spirit to help you. Now go and fetch 
your Bible, and I will read you the verses 
ee 
ary brought her little Bible, and Mrs. 
Graham turned to the twenty-second chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, and bade Mary read from 
the thirty-sixth verse, ‘ Master, which is 
the great commandment in the law? Jesus 
said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thymind. This is the first and 
reat commandment. And the second is 
ike unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,’ 


HAY-MAKING. 
N the hay, in the hay, 
Toss we and tumble; 
No one to say us Nay, 
All through this summer’s day— 
No one to grumble. 


In the hay, in the hay, 
Arthur we 'll smother; 
Bring armfuls, heap them high, 
Pile them up—now Good-bye 
Poor little brother! | 


In the hay, in the hay, 
Snugly reclining, 

Shaded from noontide heat, 

Smelling. the clover sweet, 
See us all dining ; 


While the hay-makers sit 
Under the willows, 
Each with their bread and cheese 
Spread out upon their knees, 
Hay for their pillows. 


Hark ! how they laugh and chat, 
Happy, light-hearted ! 

Now to their work they go, 

Raking up one long row, 
Fit to be carted. 

Now comes the waggon near, 
Quickly they ’re loading ; 

Rake away! rake away! 

While it’s fine, make the hay— 
Rain I’m foreboding. 


Now that the sunset ray 
Says the day’s over, 
Homeward we take our way, 
In the cart strewn with hay, 
Smelling of clover.—Summer Songs. 
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Pictures from the Proverbs. 


EOOD COUNSELS. 


Composed expressly for ‘ The Children’s Prize.’ 
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wo-rd pass o’er_ it; Set thewa-tchof  tr-uthbe - fo-re it, That it d - o no 
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UARD, my child, thy tongue, Guard, my child, thine ear! 
That it speak no wrong : Wicked words will sear ; 
Let no evil word pass o’er it; Let no evil words come in 
| Set the watch of truth before it, That may cause the soul to sin. 
That it do no wrong. Wicked words will sear. 
Guard, my child, thy tongue. Guard, my child, thine ear! 


Guard, my child, thine eyes ; Ear, and eye, and tongue, 
Prying is not wise ; Guard while thou art young ; 
Let them look on what is right; For, alas! these busy three 
From all evil turn their sight ; - Can unruly members be. 
Prying is not wise. Guard while thou art young, 
Guard, my child, thine eyes! Ears, and eyes, and tongue! 
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NED’S COURAGE. 
(Concluded from p. 71.) 


OM. had clutched at the comforter and 
had kept hold of it. Robert now came 
up with a long pole, and he managed to 
keep Tom up for a few moments, when 
Ned felt that the ice was cracking under 
his feet. A number of his schoolfellows 
had flocked around as near as they dared, 
and, seeing his danger, shouted out,— 

‘Take care of yourself, Graham, or you 
will be in too.’ 

‘Let him go; Jet him go, Ned,’ they all 
cried together. 

In the midst of this confusion Ned’s 
words were only heard by Robert: 

‘We will not leave hold of him, Robert; 
but the ice is really giving way.’ 

‘Help must come soon, I think,’ said 
Robert; ‘but if not, you can swim a little, 
and so can I, and between us we shall be 
able to keep him up, for Frank has broken 
the ice enough to give us a chance. Shall 
we try it, Ned?’ At that moment Frank 
left off his work and plunged in to their 
assistance, and as he did so, a shout arose, 
‘Here they are! here they are!’ and 
several men hurried to the spot. The boys 
were soon rescued from their peril, but not 
before Tom was completely insensible ; 
while Ned fainted as soon as he let go his 
hold of Tom. In this state both the boys 
were carried to Mr. Graham’s, which was 
near at hand. 

Tom recovered first, but showed no wish 
to speak. Frank and Robert being older, 
chad borne the ducking and the excitement 
much better than poor Ned; and Mrs. 
Graham could not 
more than change his clothes. He and 
Robert then begged so hard to be allowed 
to watch Ned’s slow restoration to life, 
that his mother could not refuse them. 

At length Edward opened his eyes lan- 
guidly, but seemed hardly to know where 
he was. His mother bent over him, and 
gently kissing his forehead, bade him try 
tosleep. He gave her one look, and then 
closing his eyes, wel into a calm sleep, 

Tom was soon able to be removed to his 


rsuade Frank to do | 
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slept long, and when he awoke in the morn- 
ing he felt quite well—well enough, he said, 
to have gone to school; but it was Sun- 
day, ard Lie mother was very thankful that 
he should have the rest and peace of this 
day after the over-excitement of the last. 

Before he had been up an hour Robert 
called, and was glad to see him so well. 
Soon afterwards Frank Howard also called 
to see him, and shaking his hand as if he 
would shake it off, he said, ‘ Forgive me, 
Graham, the pain I have given you. 
am sorry I thought you a coward. You 
did a braver thing yesterday than any of 
the boys could have done.’ 

‘Except yourself, Frank,’ said Ned. ° 

‘Well, I did what I could: but you did 
more for your enemy than most boys would 
for their friend, that’s what I admire about 
it. Will you forgive me, Ned, and ask 
your friend Robert to do so, too?’ 

Ned could not speak a word, but Robert 
answered for both, saying, ‘ Don’t let us 
talk about forgiveness, Howard ; we have 
been brought up with different notions of 
courage, and we have mistaken one another. 
I told Ned I thought him a hero the other 
day, and I think him so still; but I don’t 
believe he takes any credit to himself for 
having saved an enemy, for he told me he 
was determined he never would have one if 
he could help it.’ 

‘ And depend upon it he never will,’ said 
Frank: ‘nor you either; and I only wish you 
could make me understand your notions of 
courage, for I feel they are better than mine.’ 

. Graham now entered the room, 
and said, ‘I have heard of you, Frank 
Howard, from my son, and your face con- 
firms what he told me. Your school edu- 
cation may have made you quicker in some 
respects: but I think you will find that to 
have Robert for a friend will be very . 
valuable to you. He will give you more 
of that true wisdom required for your con- 
duct through life than any school can 
bestow. As to my little Ned, he surely 
cannot go very far wrong with two such 
friends: can you, my boy?’ . 

‘Not while I have you, and mother, too,’ 
said Ned; and then sp ecmns how un- 


grandfather's house, and Mrs. Graham re- | manly he would have thought such feelings 
ceived good accounts of his recovery. Ned | a few weeks ago) he burst into tears. | 
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‘Mr. Graham now entered the room.’ 


No one seemed to despise him for it 
now, at any rate; but Frank and Robert, 
feeling that Ned and his father would like 
to be alone, quietly withdrew. 

And now, I think, we may leave Edward 
to pursue his course, without much fear 


of his yielding to that one weakness, 
which had already cost him so much; and 
we may have a good hope that he will 
be able to keep such friends as Robert 
and Frank, and so we will bid him 
Farewell. 
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CHICKEN ‘ MEEMEE’ 


HAVE always noticed that 
about eleven o’clock in the 
morning is avery sleepy 
time to those who get up 
between seven and eight, 
or to babies and invalids, 
especially in summer. 
I will tell you a wonder- 
ful thing that happened 

ay, y tome at this sleepy hour. 

Perhaps you know that I have been a 

oman a great part of my life. One day, 
at once, I found I was a chicken,—quite 

1 one; for I felt it was only two 
's before that the hen had pecked off a 

bit of egg-shell which stuck on my head, 

and I remembered seeing two or three 
brothers in the same or a worse condi- 

tion. We eee all ge daken. 0 

us—saying, ‘ Peep, cheep,’ by turns; an 

felt that i at ieee tis wisdesae what 
would come next. The next soon came. 

Somebody arrived and took our mother- 
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hen, and somebody else took us, and put 
her and us all under a coop on a sunny 
lawn. Mother clucked and bustled, and 
got us all safe again under her wings till 
some food was thrown down before us; 
then she called us, and picked up the bits 
of bread and egg, and put them down 
again, and we daintily tried a few pieces, 
and ran in and out, and seemed glad to 
fee] that we had got legs to run with. 
In a very few days we no longer kept close 
to the coop, but ran about anywhere; and 
I had such a curious way of feeling some- 
times as if 1 were watching myself. I felt 
what a funny figure I must look as I 
jumped up after a fly; and yet nothing 
seemed strange in my chicken-mind about 
my brother and sister chickens. In fact 
they seemed in a manner nothing to me. 
I should have felt just as happy, and have 
gone on just the same, if they had all been 
drowned. We only seemed to be anything 
to each other, when we interfere with 
each other in the matter of eating and 
sleeping ; and that was every time any one 
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of us got hold of a bit of food, or crept 
under mother’s wing. Then we shoved and 
pushed till we all got wedged in somehow, 
and she took it all so patiently. Yet we did 
not care for her in the sort of way I thought 
I should have done,—not a bit as I care 
for my real dear mother; ‘Grannie’ I call 
her, because of my children. We ran 
to mother-hen when we were cold or 
frightened, and she took us in safe; but 
though she was all love in a sort of way, 
she did not seem to mind, or be sorry in the 
least, when she trod on any of us; and 
when, one day, she was allowed to come 
out, and have a bath of dry earth, she 
crushed, and smothered, and kicked heaps 
of us, till we took care of ourselves, and 
rushed away to a safe distance when 
mother began scratching. 
I have said I had a strange mixture of 
ideas. Some of my first were such as a 
oung girl would have, though you know 
had Teed really a grown-up woman for 
along time. I thought, ‘ Here we are for 
the whole day; no lessons, no duties, no 
anything but food, food, food.’ No play 
like kittens or lambs; we were running 
about continually ; but we never ran after 
each other for fun; never after leaves, as a 
kitten would do. We ran after sparrows 
though, because they came and took our 
food. It seemed strange too, this being 
able to run all at once. At first we fe 
over pretty often, because our legs were 
weak; but it was not like our Totty’s 
Then how fast we ran, our 
yellow and black legs twinkling. We ran 
so fast, that I knew to the eye of a looker- 
on, one leg seemed always stretched out in 
front and one behind, and our little wings 
set up to help us on faster, just like a 
wyvern on a coat-of-arms. It felt so odd 
to be so small. It took me six steps to 
get over the flat part of a wooden spade, 
and two steps to get over the handle! 
When I was a girl I remember there 


were several grand steps in growing up.. 


There was leaving off pinafores and begin- 
ning aprons, That was a very impressive 
step in those days. In these times girls 
hardly seem to wear either pinafores or 
aprons, except as a matter of ornament, and 
with as much crochet-work and edging as 
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would have trimmed a best white frock 
when I was young. There was the first 
advance of leaving off short hair, and 
coming out in a row of large curls all 
round the head; and as these became 
unmanageable, and touched the dress too 
much, there was that glorious time, and 
long-desired, when mother and aunts de- 
cided that the hair was to be ‘turned up.’ 
Imagine, how frightful that made us,—not 
that we thought so then! 

We had also grand steps, though less 
marked and more gradual, in chicken-life. 
At first we were like very lively powder- 
puffs, all more or less yellow, or black, or 
brown; then—I forget now which came 
first,—but we began to have tips to our 
wings, and real beautiful tails. The 
children who used to sit before our cvop, 
and watch us, and feed us, and talk about 
us half the day, seemed very pleased at 
this ; but I don’t think we cared or thought 
about it, or even noticed it. When our 
fluff had all turned to feathers —how, I 
can’t imagine,—we cleaned and _ settled 
them, and scrubbed them in the dust, 
just as if we were experienced hens : not at 
all like the poor attempts I made to tie and 
braid my hair up at first. 

What a restless little lot we were! We 
were from four to seven going to bed; and 
I can’t tell how early we were up in the 
morning ; and we ran about all day. About 
four the sun had got quite away from us, 
and so we all nestled up to mother, and 
shoved and pushed ourselves in; and per- 
haps the moment after, two or three, or 
perhaps all, ran out, and then settled in 
again. Then the coop was moved into full 
sunshine, and off we all spread ourselves 
for three hours more catching little flies 
and ants, and finding the smallest little 
seeds among the grass, yet always ready 
for the boiled rice, and barley, and scraps 
that the children or cook brought us at 
least three times a-day. I felt ve 
shocked at myself, when I found myse 
at one end of a long piece of leg of mutton- 
skin, and my brown brother at the other, 
and we tugging and pulling till I got it all, 
and ran off, and he ran after me, and two 
others joined in the chase. I felt so 


greedy ; but I could not, and did not, fee) 
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inclined to stop myself till I dropped it; and 
another got it, and then I chased him, and 
we got it all muddled with sand, and at last 
it broke in two, and each of us swallowed 
half, and so did not get choked, as we 
should have done if we had not thus pulled 
and fought for it; for you see we chickens 
have no means of cutting and dividing a 
large piece of food like that. I often no- 
ticed this kind of thing afterwards; how it 
seemed a provision of nature to prevent any 
of us eating too much, or too big pieces, 
as I have heard of creatures in solitary 
confinement doing. Still, it was wonderful 
what a great worm I could swallow, with- 
out the least danger or ill effect, except the 
ill sight of a crop very much swollen out on 
one side perhaps. I saw that the children 
were several times anxious to save us, as 
they thought, from certain suffocation. 

LT nouced that when I was not thinking 
with my woman’s mind, I and the rest had 
no curiosity, no wonder about anything. 
We never made any remark except * Peep, 
cheep, peep.’ We picked the daisies now 
and then, and swallowed them ; but whether 
they were pink or white we never took heed. 
We ate all the insects that came in our 
way without thinking anything about their 
shapes, or colours, or wonders, or beauties. 
And so accustomed as I had been, when 
a girl, to care for my museum, and every- 
thing in the world that I heard or saw, it 
seemed so odd to me every now and then. 
But, perhaps, while I was thinking this, a 
fat aiie would creep into sight, and off I 
ran to eat him if I could get him before the 
others. 

It seems I got my name of ‘ Meemee’ 
thus: When our brood, which was the first 
that season, began to hatch, the servants 
took a lively interest in the affair, and 
began to do as they had seen done before. 
They Sa taking away each chicken, as it 
came fullv out of the shell, and put it in a 
basket of flannel by the kitchen-fire. ‘ Lest,’ 
said they, ‘the hen should come off with 
three or four, and leave the rest.’ How 
such a mistaken idea should have got 
into the world, only those can explain who 
can also explain how it is, that after all 
these thousands of years since the 
world began, and babies have been born 
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into it, people should to this very day be 
found in numbers who will give a new- 
born child food made of bread, flour, 
arrowroot, and anything rather than milk- 
and-water, which is the very strongest 
food that a new baby can bear. Wonder- 
ful as it is, both are true, and the well- 
meaning servants were eagerly acting hen, 
when the heads of the house heard of what 
was going on, and the chicks were carried 
back, and given to the natural tender care 
which was waiting for them. However, 
out of the corner of the cook’s apron, in the 
confusion, slipped one little yellow bunch of 
down, and poor I was dropped behind the 
box in which the nest was, and no one saw 
me. An hour or so afterwards, nurse, 
with her little charges, could not re- 
frain from coming to take another look, 
and was going away again, when the little 
boy in her arms shouted so eagerly, ‘ Me, 
me,’ again and again, and held out his 
hands towards the opposite corner of the 
woud-shed, where the nest was, that the 
others looked that way, and there saw 
the chicken that had been dropped, now 
almost dead with cold. They took it, and 
kept it in their warm hands till they 
found their mother, and she gave it a few 
drops of brandy-and-water, and held it 
tenderly for a long time. The little 
thing befan to look better, and to the 
great delight of all, especially of the little 
one, whose whole language did not go 
much beyond his frequent ‘Me, me,’ the 
chicken was at length quite well. It was 
put into the nest, and when, the da 
after, as all were found to be hatched, 
they were put into the coop in sight of 
the aaecapled family; the sick chicken 
was recognised by the baby, and hence- 
forth was called his, and named ‘Chicken 
Mcemee.’ 

I don’t see that my name was of any use 
tome. I never knew when the children 
called me by it, and I was no tamer than 
the rest. 

One day I had managed to jump up and 
sit on mother-hen’s back; Blackey number 
two wanted to come in my place; so he 
jumped up, and we both slipped down. 
Then up I got again, and took a peck at 


mother’s comb, as we often did; but she 
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shook her head, and down I slipped again; | self; and out of the window I saw the 
and I heard a voice saying very loud, ‘Me, | chickens running on the Jawn, and I lookee 
me.’ after first one and then another to see 
I woke laughing! I stretched my arm, | which I was,—and then laughed again at — 
and felt inclined to assist its extension | the droll confusion I felt in, as to whether — 
with my leg, and half expected to see | I was I, or Meemee the chicken! . 
feathers all down it. But no, I was I my- J. H.C. F. 
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THE COUNT AND THE DOVE. 
OUNT ZINZENDORF was, as I dare 


say you know, a great German noble, 
and lived to do a great deal of good in the 
world. One day, when he was a boy, he 
was playing with his hoop near the banks 
of a deep river, which flowed near the 
castle where he lived, and he spied a dove 
struggling in the water. By some means 
the poor bird had fallen into the river, 
and was unable to escape. ‘The little 
Count quickly rolled down a washing-tub, 
which had been left near the water's edge, 
jumped into it, and though generally very 
timid on the water, by the help of a stick, 
he managed to stcer himself across the river 
to the place where the dove lay floating and 
strucgling. With the bird in his hand, he 
guided the tub back, and got safely to land. 
After warming his little captive in his 
bosom, the boy raf with it into the wood, 
and set it free. His mother who had anxi- 
ously watched her boy from a window of 
the castle now came out. 

‘Were you not afraid ?’ she asked. 
‘Yes, I was rather,’ he answered, ‘but I 
could not bear that it should die so. You 
know, mother, its little ones might have 
been watching for it to come home!’— 
Arthur's Home Magazine. 


EASTER EGGS. 


(Continued from page 84.) 
CHAPTER II. 

MoE next morning the Jady with her 
children came out of their little dwell- 
ing very early to look around them, for they 
all been too tired the day before. 
It was a lovely scene which lay stretched 
before them. The huts of the charcoal- 
urners were scattered far below in the 
green valley, through which the mill-stream 
rushed sparkling like silver, while on each 
side of it rose grey and brown rocks covered 
with moss and yellow lichens and crowned 
with bricht herbage, where the goats were 
browsing,—the whole lighted up by the rays 
of the rising sun. The lady gazed around 

her with admiration and gratitude. 
As soon as the miller saw her and the 
children he came out of his mill towards her, 
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over the narrow foot-bridge which crossed 
the brook. After the morning greetings, ‘Is 
it not true,’ said he, ‘ that one could not find 
a prettier spot than this in the whole valley? 
The first beams of the rising sun always 
shine earliest up here, and while the cot- 
tages below are still in shadow, as you see 
them now, here all is bright and golden, 
and often when the grey clouds are hanging 
over the valley, we have clear blue sky on 
the mountain. 

The children were, above all, delighted 
with the great mill-wheel, which turned 80 
constantly. The boy enjoyed gazing at 
the rush of the water, and the deep whirk 
pools dancing merrily below ; ‘the little girl 
was most pleased with the sparkling dro 
shining like jewels of all colours, as the 
sun’s rays caught the water pouring over 
the wheel. 

In the course of the day the lady settled 
herself as well as she was able in the 
simple dwelling: the good people vied 
with each other in acts of kindness, and 
brought her provisions, fire-wood, earthen- 
ware, and other useful things; and the 
little girl who had first shown them the 
way into the valley, whose name was 
Martha, was taken into her service. 

‘I want some eggs,’ said the lady, as she 
was preparing something for their dinner 
the first day ; ‘run, Martha, quick, and get 
me some.’ 

‘Ege¢s!’ exclaimed Martha, with surprive, 
‘what for?’ 

‘What for, foolish child! why, to eat 
them of course; run at once, and make 
haste back again.’ 

‘To eat them,’ repeated the child, staring 
at her; ‘but the little birds are not mak- 
ing their nests now; there are no eggs: 
and if there were, we could not get enough, 
we should want many hundreds of chaif- 
finches’ and linnets’ eggs for four persons.’ 

‘What nonsense you are talking, child! 
said her mistress, ‘ of eourse I do not mean 
little birds’ eggs, I want some hens’ eggs.’ 

Martha shook her head, saying, ‘I dont 
at all know what sort of birds they are. I 


have never scon any in all life.’ 
‘Oh! dear,’ exclagoed the lady, ‘then 
I am afraid there are no fowls here’ 
And so indeed it was, for when poultry 
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was first brought to us from the East, it 


peacocks now are, and as there was little 
or no meat to be had in the valley, the 
lady was greatly puzzled to know how to 
manage for their daily food. 

‘I should not have found out,’ said she, 
‘how valuable are these daily gifts of God, 
if had not lost them; and so, during my 
wanderings, have I found it with a hun- 
dred other things: want and poverty are 
surely good for us, for they make us value 
the many blessings which before we did 
not notice, and they teach us to be thankful.’ 

The good lady was obliged to live very 
carefully ; the charcoal-burners found this 
out, haf often brought her whatever they 
thought would be a help to her: if the 
miller caught a fine trout, or one of the 
workmen some plovers on the mountain, 
they would always offer them to her. 
Kuno, the old serving-man, was most 
useful in all ways—he worked in the 

arden, pruned the trees, and gathered 

e fruit; from time to time he set off on 
a journey, no one knew whither, and some- 
times he was absent several weeks. The 
lady gave him some of her remainin 
jewels and costly ornaments to sell, an 
on his return he would bring with him 
various useful things which he had bought 
for the little household. The people of the 
valley always remarked that the lady was 
more sad after these absences, and that her 
eyes were often red from weeping: and 
they were all the more curious to discover 
who she really was, and where she came 
from: but no one had the courage to ask 
her. When they tried to get it out, of old 
Kuno, he told them some name which no 
one was able to pronounce, and which they 
forgot in a quarter of an hour, and at last 
they found out he never gave the same 
name to them twice. 

Then they asked the children; ‘ Tell 
us what your mother’s name really is, we 
will promise not to tell any one else— 
whisper it in my ears:’ and the boy 
whispered, ‘Wer name is really and truly 
—Wlother!’ for he knew no more. The 

e girl gave the same answer, and so the 
worthy charcoal-burners were obliged to 
leave to time the discovery of the secret. 
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CHAPTER III. 

One day old Kuno returned from one of 
his journeys, carrying on his back a hen- 
coop, in which were a cock and several 
hens. When the children in the valley 
saw the old man coming, they rushed off to 
meet him, for he always brought them 
something or other; white bread, almonds 
and raisins, a whistle, a little bell for the 
goats, or some such trifles. The children 
were curious to see what was inside the 
great cage, which was partly covered over 
with canvas, so that they could not quite 
see into it; they went with him up the hill 
to the lady’s doer, and she came out with 
her children, and welcomed him kindly. 

‘Hurrah !’ shouted the boy, clapping his 
hands, ‘here are some chickens at last. 

Old Kuno put down the coop, opencd 
the door, and out walked a splendid cock. 
The children were silent with wonder; when 
they were able to speak, ‘Oh! what a 
lovely bird! they exclaimed, not the least 
knowing what to call it, ‘ we never saw such 
a beauty as that! Look at the great red 
crown on his head, much redder than the 
poppies! and oh! look at his beautiful tail. 

Then the hens came out, and the child- 
ren were delighted with them also. There 
were a couple of black ones with red combs, 
another couple quite white with top-knots, 
and a yellow and brown pair with no 
tails. The children stood and knelt round 
in a circle in silent enjoyment: suddenly 
the cock clapped his wings, and crowed 
very loud, and all the children burst out 
laughing, and the lady laughed heartily 
too at their surprise : and all the way home, 
the boys kept trying to crow like the cock, 
as loud as they could shout, and so did the 
little girls too, but not quite so loud—and 
then they told their fathers and mothers 
of the wonderful birds which were much 
larger than ring-doves, larger even than 
ravens, and had more beautiful feathers 
than any of the litfle birds in the woods. 

‘And they always wear a red hood,’ said 
Martha’s httle chattering sister : 
‘which the birds in the wood never do, 
and they will all be very jealous? 

The parents of course were curious to 
see these strange birde, and were quite as 
much surprised as their chikdren. 
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The Children looking at the great Mill Wheel. 


After a little time, one of the hens | the lady showed the nest to some of the s 
wanted to sit; and one day when she came | children, who were greatly astonished @ at}. 
off her nest, and Martha was feeding her, | the number of the eggs. 
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hatched, the lady sent for the children to 
come and sce them, and all hastened up 
to the cottage by the mill. 

Great was the delight of the children on 
seeing the pretty little creatures with their 
Soft yellow down, and bright black eyes, 
able to run about and pick up crumbs for 
themselves, so different to other young 
birds, which lay bind, unfledged, cae help- 
less, in their nests. When the beautiful 
shining black hen, with her red comb, was 
let out of the coop for the first time, on to 
the grass, surrounded by her fifteen little 
ones, the joy of the children was still greater. 

‘I never saw a prettier sight!’ said the 
grave old miller, his hands in his pockets 
gazing with admiration. 

‘And only see,’ said his wife, ‘when the 
old one calls them to come on, how the 
little things understand her, and _ follow 
directly : it would be a good thing if all you 
children always obeyed your mothers as 
quickly !’ 

One little boy caught hold of a chicken 
to look at it. nearer, when the little thing 
chirped loudly, and at the call of distress, 
the mother stretched out her wings, and 
with ruffled feathers flew at the boy, who 
was quite frightened and screamed out for 
help. The hen would have pecked at his 
bare legs no doubt, if he had not instantly 
put down the chicken, and let it run away. 

he miller laughed at the boy, and his 
wife exclaimed, ‘ How carefully the faith- 
ful creature guards her young ones! we 
might all of us take a Icsson from her.’ 

he children were never tired of watching 
the old hen and her chickens, and the care 
she took of them; how she would call 
them to eat before she touched anything 
herself, and how when the sun was clouded 
over and a cold gust of wind blew across 
the mountain, she would gather them all 
under her wings and settle herself down 
to warm them. 

‘That is the prettiest sight of all, said 
they ; ‘look how the little heads peep out 
from under her feathers, and one comes 
running out and then crecps back again to 
find a warmer place.’ 

The old miller was almost as much 


delighted as the children. 
‘ How wonderful these strange birds are!’ 
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said he, at last. ‘God’s hand is seen in all 
His works around us, it is true, but when we 
sec anything new then His power, wisdom, 
and goodness are still plainer to our eyes; 
only think how merciful and wise it is that 
these little creatures are able to run about 
and pick up for themselves. If the old 
one had to bring food in her beak for 80 
many young ones, as the swallows do, it 
would be endless work ; and how wise it is 
that the nature of the little ones is to 
follow their mother, and at once obey her 
call; if they were to run wildly all over 
the hills, and wander far away from her, 


' she would never be able to collect them all 


together again, and they would be lost. 
Above all, it surprises me to see how brave 
and fierce the hen has become. How often 
as I have passed by have I been vexed, and 
called them silly, stupid things, because 
they flew away from me, though I never 
once did them harm or even frightened 
them; and now the nature of the hen is 
quite changed, and she will attack any one 
to defend her young, and, I do believe, 
the good creature would die herself of 
hunger rather than let one of them want 
food. It is God Who has taught her 
all this boldness, all this love for her 
young. So tender is He, so watchful over 
the meancst of His creatures. And shall 
we then ever be faint-hearted? will He 
not much more watch over us? Never 
be afraid, children! God cares for all 
that He has created, above all for man, 
who in His eyes is of more value than all 
the beasts of the field or the fowls of the 


alr. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE SISTER ANGEL. 


OOR little child! lying day after day 
on her mother’s knee, sick and ex- 
hausted, and moaning for very weariness. 
The roses, so lately blooming in the cheeks, 
have all blown away ; and the once plump 
little body is wasted to a mere shadow. 
The eyes that used to dance so merrily, 
are languid now ; and tue mouth has lost 
its smiling dimples. 
‘Poor Elley! poor Elley!’ whispers the 
child’s elder sister—a little girl of seven 
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hin old—‘ You don’t know how May 
oves you |’ 

The how was shown, however, in all May 
did. She crept softly in and out of the 
room; spoke always in low tones; and was 
ever ready and eager to run about on any 
errands, by doing which she could prevent 
her mother having to leave the sick-reom. 
And she never tired of repeating nursery 
rhymes, or otherwise trying to amuse her, 
when Elley was a little better at any time, 
and able to be amused. She saved up all 
her pennies too, to buy things she thought 
might please her little sick sister; now 
some dolls’ chairs or tea-things; then a 
icture-book ; and often einger-bread 
gures and castles, stuck all over with 
coloured comfits and gilding. These last 
especially gave great delight to Elley; and 
she would pick out the comfits and play 
with them for half-an-hour at a time, say- 


ing again and again, ‘Good May! good 
Ma ! Me love May? 


hen tears would come into May’s eyes; 
for she quite understood that there was 
small chance of the little sufferer ever 
petting well again; and it almost broke 
er heart to think that she might soon 
have to part with her altogether. 

And sooner than any one dreamed of 
the time of parting came. 

‘I want to say my prayers, said the 
little child one day; thouch it was not 
prayer-time, and the cheerful afternoon sun 
was shining into the room. 

‘I will say them for you, my pet,’ said 
her mother, for the child’s voice was weak, 
and any strain upon the wasted strength 
was to be dreaded. 

But it may be that Elley felt her Saviour 
was waiting near; for, twining her arm 
round her mother’s neck, she lisped out in 
her pretty baby-tones— 

‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity ; 
Suffer me to come to Thee.’ 

And Jesus took her to Himself; and 
nothing was left to her weeping mother 
and sister but the little grave under the 
churchyard yews. 

‘Mother,’ entreated May, some two or 
three months after their darling’s death, 
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‘ don’t look so sad, and don’t cry so much 3 
I dare say Elley is really with us now, if 
we could only see her.’ 

‘My little Elley! My little Elley!’ . 
moaned the mother, sadly. 

‘I wish I had died instead of Ellcy,’ 
sighed May. 

‘Why, my love?’ asked her mother, 

ing her eyes to look at the little 
daughter God had still left her. 

‘Because then you would have Elley 
still,’ was the answer. 

Her mother stooped and kissed her. ‘I 
wanted you both, May; but God knows 
best ; and Elley is very Happy where she is.’ 

‘Yes,’ May said; ‘and what a swect 
little angel she must make! Perhaps God 
wanted her too.’ 

Surely the little angel was a ministering 
spirit to its earthly sister, as the years went 
on; for whenever May was repens toany 
wrong-doing, nothing held her back more 
surely than the thought: ‘Elley will be 

ieved if I do this thing; and how shall 

be fit to join her in Heaven, if 1 will not 
do God’s will on earth?’ 

And this thought made Heaven seem as 
real to her as earth; she learned to live 
by faith and not by sight; to walk in the 
narrow path in cheerful Ouro i 


happy love. 


DO IT. 
aay what you've got to do, first, and 
then do it: 
What you do, do at once,—you never will rue it: 
Let duty direct you, and never pooh-pooh it. 
If your horse has a loose shoe—why, let the 
smith shoe it,— 
If your chair-back is broken—get the glue-pot 
and glue it,— 
What you do, do at once, —you never will rue it. 
If your lesson is hard—work hard and get 
through it,— 
If your seam is ill-sewn—get a pin and undo 


1t,— 
What you do, do at once,—you never will rue it. 
If your burden is heavy—then bend your back 
to it, 
It won’t grow the lighter because you eschew 


it,— 
What you do, do at once,—you never will rue it. 
J.E.C.F. 
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OWN in a green and shady bed Yet there it was content to bloom, 
A modest violet grew ; In modest tints arrayed, 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, And there diffused its sweet perfume, 
As if to hide from view. Within the silent shade. 
And yet it was a lovely flower, Then let me to the valley go, 
Its colours bright and fair; This pretty flower to see; 
It might have graced a lady’s bower, That I may also learn to grow 
Instead of hiding there. In sweet humility. 
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HILDA’S WORK. 


T was a lovely summer’s 
morning, bright and fresh, 
just such as Hilda von 

aldenheim loved. She 
had said a thousand times 
over that no one could 
feel unhappy at beautiful 
Waldenheim when the 
sun shone, and the flowers 

y smiled, and the balmy 
breezes blew on them. And yet here she 
stood at her favourite spot on the terrace- 
walk, looking and feeling very sad indeed. 

Rich, and young, and well beloved, what 
had she to grieve about? 

I will tell you. 

Rudolph von Waldenheim, her brother 
and only relation, had just been summoned 
to the war, and she was left alone in the 
bright summer weather, in their old castle. 
Not that she minded being alone; now and 
then, in former days, her brother had been 
obliged to leave her for some time, while 
he made journeys to Berlin and elsewhere, 
but Hilda, though sorry to lose his com- 
pany, could always amuse herself with her 
pets and her flowers, and her humble friends 
in the village. 

Rudolph was much older than herself : 
more like a father than a brother in fact to 
Hilda, who was barely fifteen, and she was 
used to obey him, and to feel that all that 
he fixed was for her good. 

Their parting that morning, however, 
had been more painful, because Rudolph 
felt obliged to refuse a request of Hilda’s, 
which she had begged and prayed him to 
grant, 

She wished to go to the war with him, 
and to join a band of Sisters in nursing the 
sick and wounded. 

: ries aan ladies do it, as well born as I,’ 
she had said; ‘ why cannot I go?’ 

‘You are too young and too tender, 
child, her brother answered gravely; ‘be 
content, look after your maids, mind your 
doves, and thank God for your peaceful life.’ 

But Hilda was not content ; she shrugged 
her shoulders, and turned away almost in an- 
ger from the big brother who meant so well. 

‘It is wrong to stay at home, and live 
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softly, and eat dainties, while men fighting 
for our fatherland are suffering and d ing 
she said. ‘I wonder you can wish it, 
Rudolph, and you a von Waldenheim.’ 

Rudolph smiled a little, and stroked his 
young sister’s golden hair, but she shook 
off his hand impatiently, and then he said, 
gravely: ‘Do not let us have hard words 
to remember each other by in the parting 
hour, my Hilda; as father and mother to 
you, I cannot give my permission to you to 
join the Sisters, but there is much else you 
you can do, both for the suffering and for 
me. Your life need not be one of softness 
and luxury even here. There is work for 
God and one’s country, other than on the 
battle-field.’ 

And then he kissed her once, twice, three 
times, and went away to the war. 

And Hilda wept the saddest tears she 
had ever shed in her life: tears of grief, 
and vexation, and shame; and when 
the burst of anguish was quieted, she went 
to that favourite spot on the terrace which 
commanded the country for miles around, 
and tried to catch a glimpse of Rudolph. 

Yes, there he was, riding swiftly on, and 
Hilda’s young eyes brightened as he turned 
and waved his hand to her. 

‘Bad girl, that I am,’ she murmured, ‘ to 
be so impatient with him at the last; but he 
shall see, I will work at home, as he said.’ 

Hilda was so young and hopeful that it 
never occurred to her that her brother 
might never return from the battle-field, 
and though many a long day passed before 
he came, happily God did spare him to her. 

True it was a wounded, weary invalid, 
who was brought back to the castle, instead 
of the strong soldier who had ridden so 
gaily forth, but rest and good nursing would 
cure him, the doctors said, and Hilda could 
hardly look grave, her joy at seeing him 
again was so great. 

At first Rudolph remained chiefly in bed, 
but by-and-by he was able to drag himselt 
to the old tree in the castle court-yard, 
where he was always sure of three com- 

anions, Hilda, and the two great dogs, 

ax and Bruno. 7 

Hilda’s tongue was never stil] then, she 
had so much to tell him of what had hap- 
pened during his absence. 
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Hilda and her Brother. 
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‘And do you still feel angry with me, 
little sister,’ Rudolph asked, ‘for not let- 
tine you go to the war?’ 

ida blushed. ‘Oh, Rudolph, do not 
speak of it. I was not good enough, for 
one thing; and for another, there was 80 
much to do at home. I was stupid not to 
find it out before.’ 

‘And how did you find it out at last, 
Hilda ?’ asked her brother. 

‘I remembered what you said,’ answered 
Hilda in a low voice, ‘about working at 
home for God and one’s country, and the 
Pastor and nurse Schmidt in the village 
told me of sick and suffering ones, and I 
tended them every day. There were many, 
Rudolph, in our own. village who needed 
money and help,.and some, like the poor 
lady at the Hill Chalet, only needed kind 


words, so each day I visited her, and she - 


said I was her good angel.’ 

‘And what of Martinette, the little lame 
girl?’ asked Rudolph. 

‘Oh! have have you not heard? The 
poor child—God took her last week. She 
died so quietly with her hand in mine.’ 

Hilda's blue eyes were filling with tears, 
but she dashed them away. 

‘It is waste to cry for the lambs ‘who 
are safe in the fold,’ she said. ° 

‘And Fritz, who broke his leg in our 
.quarry ?’ asked Rudolph. 

‘Limping about apalie cried Hilda, joy- 
fully, ‘and quite cheerful now; you know 
how he fretted because he had to lie still, 
and be so idle all day? Well,am I not 
grown clever, Rudolph? I thought of a 
re to find him employment. You know 

e is quite clever at carpentering, and 
I ordered a dolls’ house of him, furniture 
and all complete. While he was on his 
back he could carve the bits of chairs and 
sofas, and now he is about again, he is 
making the house.’ 

: so you are going to play with dolls 
to keep Fritz employed,’ said Rudolph, 
laughing. 

‘Nonsense, brother, it is for my godchild, 
Lena, the Pastor’s little girl, and the 
Countess Reindorf has seen it, and when 
mine is finished, Fritz is to make one just 
. like it for her Mélanie. We laugh, and 
say he must write over his door “ Dolls’ 


Architect.” Who knows? perhaps he may 
make his fortune in time.’ 

‘Well, and what else have you done, 
little sister?’ asked Rudolph; ‘you seem 
to have been as busy as a bee.’ 

‘Ah! there it is,’ said Hilda, solemnly; 
‘you were away, and I had your work to 
do; one day they brought me a big strange 
boy who had been caught robbing our fruit- 

arden, and they asked me what should be 
one with him,’ 

‘Well, and what sentence did you pro- 
nounce, little judge?’ 

‘I asked him some questions, and he was 
so hungry and tired, Rudolph, a poor 
wretched oy, half a gipsy. i gave him 
some milk-soup, and a pair of your old 
boots, and a little money.’ 

‘ All for stealing peaches, Hilda ?’ 

‘Well, Rudolph, dear, I was sorry for 
him, and I do not think he will rob us 
again, for he kissed my hand and looked 
so grateful. Old Wilhelm said I was silly ; 
but then he thinks all young maidens silly, 
so I did not mind. How pleased he is you 
are better! He wants you to go all over 
the woods with him as secon as you can to 
mark trees for cutting down. Nurse and 
the Frau Pastonio 
boxes of clothing to your poor soldiers; 
and then the. lint! ah! do not like 
to think of that, but we made so much. 
And each morning [ have prayed for you; 
wet or fine I ran down to the chapel, 
and asked God to spare you, for I liked to 
stand in your seat while I prayed.’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then Ru- 
dolph asked :— 

‘Hilda, when I recover my strength I 
must return to my regiment; will you then 
go with me and be a nursing-sister ?’ 

Hilda opened her eyes very wide, and 
gave a Jump of surprise. 

‘Do you wish it, brother?’ she asked 


v erly. 

: 0, Hilda. I still think you too young 
for it, for my own part; and, indeed, un 
fitted for such terrible work.’ 

‘ Then, brother, dear,’ said Hilda, gravely, 
©T will not go, for 1 have so much here to 
do, sick to care for, dying to soothe ; I could 
not leave poor Marie in the Wood-Cottage 
who has been waiting her call these many 
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weeks, and still lingers on. My school, 
too, it would miss me; no, I will stay. And 
though I reverence and admire as much as 
ever those good women who give their lives 
for our poor soldiers, I see I am not yet 
fit to jon them; I might be a trouble 
myself, and that would be dreadful.’ 

‘And you have found out so well, my 
child, how to serve God and your country 
at home,’ said Rudolph, amootning her hair 
as of old. 

This time Hilda did not shake his hand 


off. 

‘It is all because I have you, Rudolph, 
to advise me and direct me; I should 
dang all sorte of foolish things but for 
you; I cannot bear to think of your going 
mr again. Must you really, brother?’ ; 

‘Il have God and my country to serve 
on the battle-field, Hida,’ said Rudolph 
cheerily ; ‘that is my duty: but come, we 
will not talk of it just yet, as it grieves 
you; while I have this cough and stiffness 
of my wounded side, I must stay at home 
and recruit, so away with melancholy. 
See, Max and Bruno want a walk with 
you. Go, my little gin, you have made 
me very happy by telling me of your oc- 
enoons during my long absence. God 

surely love you, and your country will 
bless you, though you have neither the 
talent nor the strength to nurse the sick 
and wounded among our poor cae 


‘ONLY A LITTLE BABY,’ 


NLY a little baby, 
Gone to its heavenly rest. 

Only a little lamb, 

Safe on the Saviour’s breast. 
Only an empty cradle, - 

For the mother’s eye to see; 
Only two little scarlet shoes 

Lying there uselessly. 
Only a little grave, 

With daisies white and red, 
Only some freshly-gathered flowers 

Placed o'er the tiny head. 


Singing § God is love.’ 
Annig M. Basron. 
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LITTLE WILLY AND HIS DOG 
LOTUS. 


Witty FORTESCUE was an onl! 
child, and a great favourite wit 
every body, as he was always good-tempered 
and affectionate. His father had a beauti- 
ful house in the country, and was a rich 
man, so his son had playthings of every 
kind, such as puzzles, picture-books, paint- 

boxes, besides many other games. 

But of all Willy’s possessions I think his 
big dog Lotus was the favourite; it had 
been given him by an uncle who lived a 
great deal abroad, and was a black and 
white Newfoundland with large, soft, brown 
eyes and long eurling ears. 

As soon as Willy was dressed in the 
morning he used to take a run across the 
lawn, and Lotus never left his little master’s 
side, but bounded close beside him over 
the grass. But there is one reason why 
Willy loves Lotus better than his Shetland 
ony, or his boat, or, indeed, any other of 

is playthings. Shall I tell you? 

Once, when he was about four years old 
on a hot summer’s day, Willy wandare 
away from home towards the river which 
flowed past their garden, and suddenly he 
saw some yellow and white water-hiles, 
and blue forget-me-nots, growing close to 
the edge; they looked so pretty and seemed 
so close that Willy longed to gather them. 
He never thought of danger, but in stretch- 
ing out his hand to grasp the pnize he 
Jost his balance, and falJing into the water 
he was swept alone by the strong current. 

In vain the child shricked for help and 
struggled with the stream; no one heard 
his cries except the brave Newfoundland ; 
but Lotus dashed into the water, and 
seizing hold of Willy’s frock he held it 
tichtly in his teeth, and ewam towards the 

ve of the river. It was noshort distanc 
and the boy’s curls were tangled and his 
face white as death, but Lotus never paused 
until he Jaid their exhausted darling at 
Mr. and Mrs. Fortescue’s feet, who were 
watching the brave dog’s efforts with beat- 
ine hearts and trembling anxiety. 

am sure you will not wonder now that 
Willy loves Lotus and treats him kindly. 

Dear children, be kind to dumb animals, 

God’s patient creatures, and for the future 
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Little Willie and his Dog Lotus. (ot ae 
when you feel inclined to beat or kick | wish, just think of Willy's dog L ot 


Pompey because he gets in your way or | and what he did for his little master.” 
does not learn a trick as quickly as you | ML... 
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Old Kuno bringing the Eggs. 


EASTER EGGS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FORE the summer was 
over the strange lady 
wished to make some 
return to the charcoal- 
burners for all their kind 
and friendly decds to 
her, and she had been 
thinking for some time 
how she could give them 
pleasure, and at the same 
time help them in their 
household expenses and add to their simple 
fare. For this purpose she had saved scve- 
ral couples of chickens, and as soon as she 
could she collected a large number of eggs, 
and sent Martha into the valley to invite 
all the mothers with their children to a 
dinner in the open air for the next day. 

All came in their best dresses with great 
delight. Old Kuno had arranged a long 
table in.the little orchard with wooden 
benches on each side, where they took 
their seats. Martha brought out a basket, 
full of fresh eggs, white as snow. The 
women were surprised at the number. 

‘I have plenty of fresh eggs now,’ said 
the lady, ‘and I am going to show you 
how useful they are in housekeeping, and 
how easily and quickly you can prepare an 
excellent dinner.’ 

In one corner of the orchard Martha 
had made a fire, close to the rock, and 
a large pan full of boiling water was 
hanging over it. Eggs enough for all the 
guests were soon boiled, white bread cut 
in long thin slices, and salt, were placed on 
the table, and the lady herself sat down- 
at the head of it todine with them. Every 
body praised the delicious new kind of 
food, and were especially delighted that so 
ae a dinner could be ready in such a 
short time and with so little trouble. Then 
the lady broke some eggs into the boiling 
water, and the children cried out that they 
would all be spoilt; but in a few minutes 
she took them carefully out, and laid them 
on a large earthenware dish of spinach, 
which Martha brought hot from the kit- 
chen, and the children clapped their hands, 
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and said they looked just like patches of 
snow on the green ayealowe. This excellent 
dish was also much praised. 

And thus the showed the mothers 
not only how to cook eggs by themselves 
in different ways, but she also taught them 
how to make dishes by mixing them with 
flour and meal. To end the feast there 
was a delicious green corn-salad. Old 
Kuno brought in a plate full of eggs 
which had been boiled before and were 
hard and quite cold, and for fun the old 
man let them roll off the plate on to 
the stones as he came near the table, and 
all were broken. The guests started up 
with loud cries at the misfortune, for they 
thought the eggs were all wasted; and 
great was their delight when Kuno picked 
them up quietly with a al smile, and the 
lady, peeling off the shells, showed them 
to the party seated at table, white and 
hard, so that they cut them into pieces 
with their knives. This really seemed a 
miracle; the salad was pronounced the 
best they had ever eaten. 

When dinner was ended the lady made 
a present of some fowls to every one of 
the housewives, telling them that each hen 
laid from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty eggs in the course of the year. 

‘More than a hundred!’ exclaimed they 
‘what a help that will be to us every day!’ 

On their return home with their fowls 
the good women caused 5 ose joy in all 
the huts of the valley. very one was 
Heat to the good lady, and blessed her 
or her thoughtful kindness, and thanked 
God for sending her among them; and 
for a long time the poultry was talked 
about every day, the worthy. people always 
finding something new which was pleasing 
as well as useful. The cocks’ way of 
crowing early in the morning was most 
pleasing to the men of each family: ‘He 
announces the coming day,’ said they, ‘ and 
calls us up to go to our daily work; the 
whole valley seems full of life when the 
cocks begin to crow all together at day- 
break, and one goes more cheerfully to work.’ 

‘True enough,’ said the old miller, ‘ but 
he also warns jovial companions that it is 
high time to go to rest, when he crows for 
the first time at midnight.’ 
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These presents from the lady gave 
pleasure to all, and even her own children 
were beginning to understand, what they 
might never have thought of if they had 
been brought up in a grander home, that 
the most trifling gifts of God to man are 
daily blessings. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE summer and the autumn passed 
away and winter came. The little huts 
of the charcoal-burners Jay buried deep in 
the snow ; for many weeks nothing was to 
be seen of them but the smoking chimneys, 
and part of the roofs; the mill-wheel stood 
still, and the waterfall hung silent, stiff, and 
frozen. The narrow road which led up 
between the cliffs to the mountain-top was 
no lon¢er to be seen, so that dwellers in 
the valley saw little of each other. All 
the greater was the joy when the snow. 
melted and spring smiled on them again. 
The children hastened up to the mill cot- 
tage as soon as they were able, taking to 
the little strangers, Kdmund and Blanche, 
the first blue violets and pale primroses 
which they found in the sheltered spots 
below ; and as soon as more spring flowers 
peeped out they wove for them wreaths 
and garlands, choosing the best flowers 
they could gather. 

One day towards the middle of April, the 
lady resolved to make some return to these 
good little children. - 

‘On Easter-Day,’ said she, ‘I will give 
them a real children’s treat, such a blessed 
day as that should be made as joyous as 
possible to little children. But what can I 
give them? At Christmas, I was able to 
get them nuts and apples, but at this time 
of the year one has nothing to give them 
unless it be some eggs.’ 

‘If eres were only of different colours,’ 

said Martha, ‘and not always white, the 
would be so pretty! White is all very well 
but the different coloured fruits, above all 
the rosy red apples, do look so pretty and 
tempting on the trees.’ 
_ “What you say, Martha, puts a thoucht 
into my head which may not be a bad one. 
I will boil some eggs quite hard and colour 
them while they are boiling ; no doubt that 
will please the children.’ 

The lady at once collected various 
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leaves, and mosses, which produce dyes, 
and coloured the ergs with great care 
and taste, green, yellow and rose colour; 
she bound round several of them small 
leaves which made patterns on some, on 
others she wrote short rhymes suitable for 
children. The old miller who was allowed 
to see her preparations, thought it very 
fitting that white eggs should be coloured 
at Itaster, ‘because,’ said he, ‘all nature 
at that time throws off her white garb, 
and decks hersclf with the varied colours 
of spring; God, in Ilis goodness, not only 
renewing Lis gifts to us, but also adorn- 
ing them with beauty and brightness, to 
gladden our eyes.’ 

When all was ready, Martha was again 
sent down into the valley, this time to in- 
vite the children only to a ‘child's festival ’ 
for the coming holy Easter- Day. 

In that year Easter fell late in April, 
and it was a lovely spring morning. The 


,sun shone warm and bright, the sky was 


of the purest blue, the meadows in the 
valley below were already green, here and 
there dotted with early flowers: the water- 
fall once more danced and sparkled in the 
sunbeams, and everything showed renewed 
life; every one was joyous and happy. 

Karly in the morning the lady, mounted 
on her mule, set off, with old Kuno leading 
ié, to the nearest church, some miles away 
over the mountain, the parents, and the 
children who could walk so far, going also. 

On her return towards mid-day, the little 
ones, who had been left behind, and who 
had been anxiously watching for her, hast- 
ened joyfully up ihe steep path to the door 
of the lady’s cottage. 

She came out with Edmund and Blanche, 
and led the way into the garden, which, 
during the past year, old Kuno had taken 
great pains to improve; and, seating her- 
self on a bench under a tree, she called 
all the children close around her, and said 
to them in a scrious, sweet voice and rever- 
ent manner, ‘Now, my dear children, can 
any of you tell me why this holy day is 
such a joyous day for us ?’ 

Almost all the little voices answered, 
‘Oh, yes; because Jesus Christ rose to- 
day from the grave.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Milly coaxing and soothing Alicia. 
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EVENING. 


EE, the rooks are homeward flying, 
In the yellow evening sky, 
When the summer sun is setting, 
’Mid bright clouds of many a dye. 
And the peasant lad all weary 
Wends his way across the moor, 
With a whistle loud and cheery — 
Work is done—the day is o’er. 


Bees around the hive are humming, 
Bringing home their golden store; 

Children from their play are coming, 
Wearied—they can play no more. 

O’er the grass the dew is falling, 
Flowers close up their petals bright; 

Birds are roosting—friends are calling, 
As they pass ‘Good night—good night!’ 

Children’s Songs. 


MILLY’S PLACE IN 
THE WORLD. 


CAN’T think what to do 
with Milly Jackson,’ said 
the eldest Miss Laurel to 
her sister, Miss Phoebe; 
‘she was sent to us to be 
trained for a governess, 
and she never will do much 
more than read and write, 
I can see.’ 

‘She is not clever, cer- 
tainly,’ said Miss Phebe, 
‘yet she isa good little thing, always en- 
deavouring to make up quarrels aid keep 
peace in the schoolroom, and she tries to 
do her lessons well.’ 

‘Yet she is always having bad marks,’ 
added Miss Laurel, ‘and I do believe it is 
because the child cannot really keep up 
with the rest; well, well, it is a pity, as 
she must make her own living.’ 

And Miss Laurel sighed over her pupil. 

Where was Milly the while? Crying 
because she was so stupid? Not a bit of it. 
She was on her knees beside the cleverest 
little girl in Miss Laurel’s school, coaxing 
and soothing her, for it was Miss Alicia 
Kerton who was crying, and crying, too, 
over her slate and ae 

This was a strange thing, as Alicia was 
very clever, and could easily keep her place 
at the top of the class. Milly thought it 
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odd, too, but she waited for her friend to 
explain, and presently Alicia sobbed out,— 

‘I can’t do it, indeed I can’t; my head 
aches, and my hand shakes, and I have a 
mist in my eyes, and I am sure Laura will 
be first at the examination.” . 

‘Never mind, Alicia, dear,’ said Milly, 
gently; ‘I don’t think she can overtake 
you in one day; I think you are ill, too; 
shall I ask Miss Laurel to excuse your 
lessons this afternoon ?’ 

But Alicia waxed angry at this, and would 
not hear of Miss Laure] being spoken to, 
and no one but Milly guessed that the 
child was really ill till the afternoon, when 
she nearly fell off the bench in the arith- 
metic lesson, being too giddy to sit up. 

It was the measles, the doctor said, and 

oor Alicia had it badly; so had Lucy 

eares, and Hannah Cobb, and Katie 
Kelly. It went through the school, in fact ; 
only two little girls escaped, and one was 
Mi ly Jackson. 

There were no lessons at all, but Milly 
was so busy. There was so much tea and 
toast to be carried upstairs that the poor 
maid was thankful for help; then little 
spoilt Katie would not take her medicine 
from any one but Milly, and Alicia Kerton 
was always crying out for Milly to sit by 
her and hold her hand. Never was little 
es of nine years old so busy or so useful. 
She was weary with running about, and 
yet she liked the work, it was so much 
pleasanter than going to bed with her head 
aching from puzzling over those hard sums 
which she never could understand. 

Miss Laurel and Miss Phebe smiled on 
her, and called her their right hand, and 
Milly felt proud and pleased. 

' Her great triumph, however, was being 
roused out of her sleep one night by the 
doctor’s orders to quiet poor Alicia, who 
kept calling for her, and could not be made 
to understand why Milly did not answer. 

It was a very anxious time for the Miss 
Laurels, but to Milly it was a happy time, 
she enjoyed waiting on her little com- 

anions. Then, too, she was so regular in 
ringing the medicine at the right moment, 
and remembered who liked barleywatee 
and who wanted linseed tea, that even the 
doctor noticed it, and said in Milly’s hear- 
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ing to Miss Laurel, that she must be avery 
clever little girl. 

Milly blushed, and Miss Laurel shook 
her head. ‘Oh, no! not clever,’ she said. 

‘Well, she’s got good stuff in her,’ said 
the doctor ; ‘ good-bye, my little assistant.’ 

By-and-by, lesson-time came round 
again, and there were no more sick people 
to nurse, and Milly sighed over her books 
once more. Alicia Kerton, it is true, 
helped her a little now, for she could not 


forget how kind Milly had been to her. 


One Christmas holidays too, she got her 
father to invite Milly to stay with them 
| in their apretty house, which was a great 
treat to Milly, who was an orphan. 

But a sad accident happened to spoil 
their merry Christmas. Alicia’s two little 
brothers were playing see-saw on the 
benches in the play-room when they fell, 
and one broke bis collar-bone, while the 
other hurt his head badly. Milly was head 
nurse once more; she spent all her holi- 
days between the two beds, and again was 
Dr, Smith’s ‘ little assistant.’ 

‘Something must be made of that child,’ 
said Dr. Smith to Miss Laurel the next 
time he saw her. 

‘But what?’ said Miss Laurel; ‘ she zs 
a “ie child, doctor, but she does not take 
to her books.’ 

Then the doctor and Miss Laurel had a 
long talk about Milly, and Miss Laurel 
wrote to Milly's only relation, a lawyer 
in London, and when the answer came 
she sent for Dr. Smith again, and he said, 
‘Call Milly.’ And Milly came. 

‘You are twelve now, are you not?’ 
asked the doctor. 

Milly smiled, and said ‘ Yes.’ 

‘And you are going to be a governess?’ 

Milly’s face clouded over. 

‘If I can,’ she said timidly, ‘but I am 
not clever.’ | 

‘Would you rather be something else 
that you could manage better ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, please,’ said poor Milly; ‘but 
what could I be?’ 

Then the doctor told her that he had 
noticed what a good, kind little sick-nurse 
she was, and he thought that if she was 
properly trained she would make a good 
nurse, such as are sadly needed in our 
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hospitals. ‘ Your cousin is willing to allow 
it if you like it,’ he added. 

‘And you could be a lady, dear, all the 
same, said Miss Laurel. 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you,’ said Milly, 
her eyes beaming ; ‘and I don’t want to be 
a lady—at least, not a fine lady, if I may 
only nurse little sick children. Plcase, 
when may I begin 

‘Softly, softly,’ said the kind doctor, ‘you 
are very young yet, Milly, and you must 

0 on learning lessons for a while: Miss 

aurel will see that your studies are such 
as will be useful to you, and for the next 
two years I shall take care that you get 
enough sick-nursing in the village; after 
that you shall go to an hospital in London, 
and have a thorough training there.’ 

Milly went back to the schoolroom very 
glad and happy. 

From that moment even her lessons were 
a pleasure to her, for they were a step to 
her great object in life, and Dr. Smith had 
put a stop to some that worried her as not 
needful for a sick-nurse. But he was par- 
ticular that she should learn to read aloud 
softly and pleasantly, and that she should 
know simple arithmetic, and write a good 
hand. He took her often to see his little 
Rae and twice in the next two years 

{iy had to nurse two special cases ; once 
she went to look after and amuse Alicia’s 
brother, her old patient with the broken 
collar-bone, when he fell ill from growing 
too fast, and once she went to quite a poor 
cottage, and nursed a two-year-old baby, 
whose mother was ill too. 

When Milly was nearly fifteen, she was 
taken by Dr. Smith to the London hospital, 
and admitted there to learn and practise as 
a real nurse. 

And there she is still, a pleasant, happy, 
round-faced girl, in a pretty dark dress, 
white apron, and little cap. Sister Millicent 
she is called; she is one of the lady nurses. 

All her little patients love her, and she 
loves them dearly. She tells Dr. Smith 
and Miss Laurel that she shall always be 

rateful to them for finding her a place 
in the world where she can be both useful 
and happy. 

‘Which I never could have been as a 
governess, she adds. HLA. F. 
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The Poppy. 
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Composed expressly for ‘ The Children’s Prize.’ 


Allegretto. Worps BY JANE TAYLOR. 


sta-ring head, And thrust it fall in 


IGH on a bright and sunny bed For though within its scarlet breast 
A scarlet poppy grew ; No sweet perfume was found, 
And up it held its staring head, It seemed to think itself the best 
And thrust it full in view. Of all the flowers around. 
Yet no attention did it win From this may I a hint obtain, 
By all these efforts made ; And take great care indeed, 
And less unwelcome had it been | Lest I appear as pert and vain 
In some retired shade. As is this gaudy weed. 
Copyright. 
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THE PICNIC. 


Coe Ellen! George! what do you 
think ?’ 


Cried little Lucy Bell: 
‘I know that you will never guess 
What I have got to tell!’ 


Our mother says we all shall go 
Out in the woods to tea, 

And boil the kettle there ourselves— 
How lovely it will be! 


We are to go at two o’clock, 
So come, let us make haste ; 
_We have to help to pack the things, 
So we've no time to waste.’ 


Oh, how the children skipped about, 
And shouted too, for joy! 

For ail were going to this treat, 
Even the baby-boy. 


And Farmer Simmonds lent his cart, 
And a stout horse beside; 

So that the elder ones could walk, 
And allthe younger ride. 


The baskets soon were nicely packed, 
And wedged intbd the cart; 

Sugar and tea, and bread and jam, 
With cakes and currant tart! 


And how much milk there was besides, 
And cream, I cannot say ; 

But all good things I know were there, 
On this delightful day. 


And now, with Harry in her arms, 
Nurse Caroline came down; 

While Minnie toddled by her side, 
Tight holding by her gown. 


Now all were seated in the cart, 
A happy party they ; 

And off they drove with merry cheers— 
‘Hip-hip, hip-hip, hooray !’ 


Mother, with Lucy, Ellen, George, 
Katie, and little Jane, 

Had gone a short way by some fields, 
And through a shady lane; 


Whilst father dear had said he hoped 
To join them at their tea: 


They were so glad when they heard this, 


And clapped their hands for glee! 
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The walking party were the first 
To reach the woods, and wait 

To see the cart come down the hill, 
And open wide the gate. 


And now the happy children all 
Ran here and there for joy; 

Wee Minnie jumping like the rest, 
And Hal, the baby-boy. 


What games they had amongst the trees ! 
What nosegays made of flowers! 

What wondrous giants’ caves they found, 
And tiny fairy bowers ! 


Then how they played beside the stream, 
And watched the little trout, 
Amongst the stones and grassy banks, 
- Keep darting in and out. 


At last it was quite time for tea, 
And then, was it not fun 

To choose a place to make the fire, 
And for the sticks to run ? 


And when the fire began to blaze, 
"was such a pretty sight ; . 
George stood and fanned it with his cap, 
Until it burned so bright. 


The tea-kettle was now put on, 
With water from the stream ; 

The while the table-cloth was spread 
With cakes and tart and cream, 


And all the good things they had brought : 
Then, when the tea was made, 

¢ You now may go and father meet,’ 
Mother to Lucy said. 


‘You must not go too far, you know, 
But just a little way ; 

And Nellie, too,—but now they heard 
A joyful loud * Hooray !’ 


And there was father dear himself, 
Come just in time for tea— 

A merrier party than they were 
You nowhere else could see. 


At last, when tea was finished up, 
They heard a rumbling sound, 

And in a minute more the cart 
Came briskly driving round. 


The children all were lifted in, 
Still cheering as before ; 

And soon the little smiling band 
Had reached their father’s door. 
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The Picnic. = 


So ended this most happy day, I think that they will go again, 
The pic-nic in the wood: As they were all so good. 
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The Curate’s Children, 


THE CURATES 
CHILDREN. 


TINY house in a long row. 
Just parlour and kitchen, 
and two bedrooms upstairs. 
And in the parlour or front 
kitchen, for such it reall 
was, sat Mark and Isabel, 
the curate’s children. 

They were looking over 
a picture-book together, 
and Rebecca Hayling, once 
their nurse, and who now 
alone took care of them, 
and who took much pride in 
them, was gazing lovingly 

at them. 

She was one of the old race of servants, 
fond and faithful; she had nursed their 
mother from infancy till her early death, 
and she had closed the eyes of their father, 
the pale, sad, clever curate. And now she 
had taken his penniless, helpless children 
and made a home for them, for no one else 
seemed to want them or care for them. 

At first the children thought it great fun 
to live in a street full of life and bustle, 
instead of the green, quiet country, but 
presently they tired of it, and were given 
to murmuring a little at various troubles in 
their life. 

‘ pie were doing it now, over the picture- 
ook. 

‘Mark,’ said little Isabel, ‘see what a 

pretty little girl in a blue frock. I wish, I 


wish, and the voice sank lower to a 


whisper. 

‘Nonsense,’ said Mark, ‘ don’t wish for 
fine clothes, Isabel ; you would not look any 
better in them than you do now.’ 

‘No, but, Mark, the girls tease,’ said 
Isabel, ‘and call me Cinderella,’ 

‘Ah, yes, they bother me too—I mean 
the boys do, said Mark ; ‘ but never mind, 
sister, it can’t be helped: we are the 
hs children, you know, though we are 
poof, and Rebecca has promised I shall be 
a clergyman too, some de 

‘For two years now the children had 
gone regularly to the National Schools 
close by. Mark, who was a clever lad, had 
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become a favourite with the schoolmaster, 
who gave him instruction after hours, for 
he knew Mrs. pacha Se reat desire, that 
at the proper time the boy should take 
Holy Orders, and become a clergyman like 
his father. 

‘TI could die easy then,’ said hard-work- 
ing Rebecca. | 

ittle Isabel was less fortunate; she was 
retiring and delicate; not very clever, 
either. The rough children in the schools 
teased her, and the neighbours wondered 
why Rebecca, thinking such a deal of those 
children, should not send the little girl to 
Miss Tomkins’ ‘school for young ladies, 
where they only pao a few Lie more a 
week, and learned music, and dancing, and 
crochet! But Rebecca was a wise woman, 
and preferred the sound teaching of the 
National school to the flashy lessons at 
Miss Tomkins’. Besides, Rebecca had to 
be careful of every penny. The furniture 
and household goods left by the curate 
had fetched so little, that it was all Rebecca 
could do by taking in fine washing to eke 
out a living for the three of them, and each 
year expenses increased as the children 
grew older. 

But she had made up her mind that it 
was right and fit that these children should 
be educated and brought up as became their 
birth, and she worked hard to fit them to 
move among ladies and gentlemen when 
they grew up. 

After a while poor Mark fell ill of a kind 
of low fever, and he sat or lay from day to 
day in the little front kitchen without any 
thought but how best to pillow his aching 
head. The doctor came and looked at him 
and then at Isabel, and afterwards he fol- 
lowed Rebecea into the back kitchen, and 
when they came out both were smiling, 
thouch Rebecca’s eyes were very red. 

Mark had to take a good deal of nasty 
medicine; but what r M cured him, he 
said, was the news that he was to go to 
Mr. Fenton’s school, and learn and play 
with big boys, gentlemen’s sons. Mr. Fen- 
ton was the doctor’s brother, so you may 
guess how this came about. 

And Isabel, too, suddenly fell into favour 
at the Rectory; whether the kind doctor 
had any hand in that I cannot tell, but he 
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was just then very often going there to see 
the baby, who was cutting its teeth. 

‘You should have told us their story 
sooner, said Mrs. Mansfield, the clergy- 
man’s wife, talking to Rebecca, but nodding 
at the curate’s children; ‘we would have 
managed for them. Isabel must come 
every day to learn with Leonora’s go- 
verness, it will be a benefit to both children.’ 

‘Thank you kindly, ma/am,’ said Re- 

becca; ‘it’s the wish of my life to have 
them taught proper things as befits their 
station, but it seemed like begging to ask 
any one about it, and I thank God, I can 
meee to keep my master’s children from 
that.’ 
_ ‘Don’t be too proud, though, Mrs. Hay- 
ling, said Mrs. Mansfield, smiling; ‘let 
other people try and help on a good work 
too; remember my children have been 
curate’s children, and may live to be glad 
of a helping hand, too.’ 

To Mrs. Mansfield’s surprise, the stiff, 
ratherstern Mrs. Hayling, suddenly dropped 
into a chair, and burst into tears. 

‘Excuse me, madam,’ she sobbed out, 
‘but I’m too glad, and you are too kind; 
my health was going, and my eyesight, 
too, and I was fretting how to manage for 
the children when you and Dr. Fenton 
' came, and were so good to us all, and now 

it seems all right again.’ 

And it was all right, though poor Re- 
becca’s sight grew daily worse; for year by 
year her boy lark gained greater honours 
at school, and gave promise of being as 

| clever and good a man as his father. He 
had been so well grounded in his youth, his 
teachers said. 

And gentle little Isabel was a great 
favourite at the Rectory, spending half 
her day there, but creeping home to the 
tiny house to talk and read to Rebecca in 
the evenings. The faithful servant was 
very happy, for she had gained her point; 
she had brought up her master’s children 
to be a real little gentleman and lady, 
in spite of their poverty. 

And a few years after, a rich relation of 
the poor curate happened to see the clever 
lad’s name in the newspaper as winner of 
a prize at college, and he made inquiries, 
and sent a handsome present. ‘Two years 
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after, the rich relation died, and left each 
of the children a thousand pounds, which 
was a great help to them. 


And now we must leap a few years, and 


tell you that Mark did become a clergy- . 
man, and Rebecca left her little house 
after a while to live with him and take care 
of Isabel, who was now a grown-up lady. 
The brother and sister dearly love eac 
other, and love like a second mother the 
cheerful blind woman who cared for them 
when they were homelcss and penniless, 
and of whom they now take good care in 
the pleasant home which has fallen to their 
lot. H.A.F. 


THE BIRD-SELLER. 


Ror my birds, oh, come and buy! 
Take a brown and glossy Linnet; 
Take a Lark, that soars so high, 
He'll be singing in a minute. 
Take this one, a speckled Thrush 3; 
Take a Blackbird, yellow-billed ; 
Sweet and rich his strain is—hush ! 
All the street’s with music filled. 


Take a Finch, with feathers golden, 

Or a Bullfinch, velvet-headed; 
See his eye, a bright and bold one, 

Hark his strain, sustained and steadied ; 
Or this tiny twittering thing, 

Gold crest, small, and very pretty. 
Children, out your pennies bring, 

Listen to the birdie’s ditty. 


Sing and warble, chirp and chitter, 
Little ones, lift up your voices, 
Present none there can be fitter 
If in song the heart rejoices. 
Here’s a Greenfinch ; here’s a mealy 
Redpole—look at him, a beauty! 
Come, give out your money freely, 
Tis a pleasure and a duty. 


See how close these birds are crowded, 
Put them into better cages, 
Let them not be cribbed and shrouded, 
Pleasant are they to all ages. 
Let them sing with light a-plenty, 
Nourish, cherish, feed, and watch them, | 
Never mind what motive sent me, 
For your sakes, to snare and catch them. 
H. G. ADams, 
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The Bird-seller, sketched by Tom Gray. : 
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EDITH AND, HER 
GOLDFINCH. 
6)) N a quiet country nage 
2} % there lives a Fttle il 
“8” whose name is Edith. Not 
2) that she is always called 
= Edith, far from it; for 
being the youngest of a 
large family, and a great 
pet amongst her brothers 
l_S and sisters, she mostly 
eS goes by the name of Edie. 
se Now Edie has always been 
taught to be kind and gentle to all living 
things, because birds and beasts and in- 
sects are all the work of the great and good 
God, Who made and takes care of them for 
the use and service of man. And loving 
them for God’s sake, she has learnt to love 
them for their own sake, and to take plea- 
sure in watching their curious ways. And 
it may be that some day when she is older, 
she will understand the meaning of those 
beautiful lines :— 
‘ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God, Who loveth us, 
He made, and loveth all.’ 
Ancient Mariner. 
Now, one day Edie had great joy. A 
goldfinch had been given to her ; and, from 
what I have told you, you may be quite 
sure that she loved it dearly, and wished 
to make it love her. But when she put it 
into a cage, poor little birdie so beat him- 
self against the wires, and ruffled his wings, 
and tail, and head, that he lost all his 
beauty; so that he seemed only a tumbled 
mass of feathers, with a sharp beak and a 
pair of sparklmgeyes. And what did Edie 
now when she saw her little bird in-such a 
state? Why, she laid her little face against 
the bars, and petted and coaxed, and coaxed 
and petted, until birdie’s heart seemed 
softened, and he became quiet, and at 
length hopped towards her and took the 
sugar from her lips. From this moment 
she and Tom, for so she had named him, 
became great friends. He soon learned to 
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know her voice, and he would hop up and 
down from his perch, and twitter and make 
a fuss, until she came to him. But Edie 
did not like that Tom should be always 
shut up in his cage; she did not like that 
he should think it a prison, but she wished 


| 


him to think it only a safe place when | 


| 


Tabby the cat, or Gyp the dog, found 
their way into the nursery ; so she opened 
his cage and invited him to breakfast 
with her. Tom was very glad at this, 
and soon made himself quite at home, 
and hopped about the table, and picked 
up the crumbs of bread and sugar. He 
would then hop on to his little mistress’s 
finger, or run up her arm, or mount upon 
her head, and there settle himself quite at 
his ease, and look round upon nurse, and 
Freddie, and Willie, with an air which 
seemed to say, ‘See, what a clever bird am 
I!’ Now, I must tell you that Edié has 
two companions, one a little older and the 
other a little younger than herself, and 
that they are very kind to her, and give 
way to her, because, as they are boys and 
she a girl, they say that gentlemen ought 
always to give way to ladies, and be ve 
polite to them. I only hope they wont 
spoilher. Don’t you? 

Well, Freddie and Willie have also each 
abird. They are a pair of canaries and 
are called Wattie and Effie, after dear 
Uncle Walter and Aunt oh aease Now, 
canaries, as I dare say you know, are very 
fond of singing, especially when any one 
is talking or making a noise in the room. 
So when lessons are over, and Freddie, and 
Edie, and Willie are at their games, Wattie 
and Effie begin their concert, and merry 
little Tom joins in the strain, catching a 
note here and there, and trying to imitate 
his more musical companions. 

But I must now tell you some of 
Tom’s tricks. When Edie wishes to take 
him downstairs to the dining-room, she 
holds out a small branch, on to which 
the little bird hops, and lets himself be 
carried about the house at his mistress's 

leasure; or he perches quietly upon her 
ead, quite happy so long as he is with 
her. His first trick is, to show how he can 
mount a ladder, or go upstairs. A finger 
being held out he perches upon it, and if 
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another finger is held higher he mounts to 
that, and so on, up and up, as high as you 
can hold your hand. A little frame, having 
a ladder at one end and a straight pole 
at the other, is then put on the table. 
Tom mounts his ladder, trots along the 
cross ‘beam to pick up the few grains 
of sugar placed there as his reward; and 
then passing to the further end, climbs the 
we and stands upon the small end, just 
ce the little midshipman upon the truck * 
of the man-of-war. Coming down from 
this perch, his next trick is to stand on 
the slack rope, a piece of string suspended 
between the bars of the frame, but he docs 
not seem to be comfortable on this un- 
certain swing. ‘Tired, perhaps, with his 
_| labours, the little birdie is now placed on 
the table, but only to hear the dread 
command, ‘ Tom, die;’ the poor fellow 
drops at once, his feet are drawn up, his 
wings droop, and his head sinks over the 
side, Ah! would not his mistress be sorry 
if Tom were really dead; but it is not so, 
hesoon hops about again, quite proud of 
the y Lage which greets his performance, 
and he hops back to his 
clear sanded floor and nice seed and water 
Tom as happy as a little bird can 


And now, dear children, why have I 
told you this simple and true story of 
| ‘Edith and her goldfinch?’ I have told 
|i to teach you the power of love, and 
to show you how, by being kind, loving, 
and gentle, you may cause others to love 
‘| you. You have seen how the frightened 
| and wild-like Tom has become a gentle, 
| peat bird: dearly loving his mistress, 
| because he has felt the power of love. 
And should you at any time see a way- 
ward, sulky child, who at first refuses to 
e friends with you, remember little Tom, 
and ud what patience, gentleness, and 
love will do; and I am sure that in the 
end you will conquer, and change the shy, 
‘| Cross, timid child into a bright, and loving 

end. R. L. L. 


* The small piece of wood at the top of a mast. 
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¥ wy LITTLE KATIE’S 
Ajat §; PERPLEXITIES. 
8 go, HEN Katie Lee first 


went to live in the 
crowded nest of houses 
called ‘The Bottoms,’ 
she was a very little 
girl, only just turned 
ten years old; but she 
was much more clever 
than many a child who 
lived in the same court. 

P She could wash up 
the dishes, and scour the kitchen-floor, and 
cook the dinner on a pinch, and indeed 
could make herself so useful, that her 
father, who was a poor man, used to say, 
‘There never was a little lass in all Eng- 
land so clever as his Katie.’ And yet 
Katie was not a happy child; in spite of 
all her cleverness, she was not much better 
than a little untaught heathen; she had 
never been to school; she could not even 
a her own name; she was so ignorant 
that she knew nothing of the Good Lord, 
who loved her with a love that was sweeter 
and stronger than a mother’s. 

Mrs. Lee had died before her little 
daughter was old enough to think seriously 
about anything. Katie thought of her 
mother as she might think of the spirit of 
a beautiful dream that had faded utterly. 
She remembered the kind look in her eyes, 
and had often wondered at the slow step 
with which she had been used to move 
across the little kitchen; but the last 
words she had ever spoken were the only 
mother-words that dwelt in her memory ; 
for one day when the light was fading out 
of an autumn sky, and Katie was watching 
for her father coming home, Mrs. Lee, 
leaning back in the great chair by the fire, 
had called the child, and kissing her ten- 
derly had said, ‘ May the Good Shepherd 

little lamb,’ and then 
s Katie told her father, 


Ph 


she fell asleep. 


she did not think that ‘mother would 
never wake again in this world.’ 

Her father used to stay away from home 
a good deal after that, and Katie was left 
to take care of the house, and look after 
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her two little brothers, who were younger 
than herself. She was a_ good, old- 
fashioned child; but it was far more than 
her two little hands could manage. The 
neighbours did all they could, but that was 
not much; and Katie, with the bravest child- 
heart that ever beat in a little girl’s bosom, 
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made many a mistake, and sometimes fell 
into terrible trouble. One day, 
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in tryi g to ' 
lift a great pan of potatoes off the fre, nt } 


flame caught her pinafore, and she woul 
have been burnt to death, had not some 
one heard her scream and run in to hel 
her. She was taken to the infirmary, an 
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>| when she came out again, ap father hal ever to be seen, and when she did go out, 
mught home a new wife, and Katie was | she wore a great bonnet pulled quite over 
fen nt to service to be out of the way. She | her face, and she hobbled along with a 
co) med peo when her father told her she | crutch under each arm. Poor Mrs. Harper 
ty , een live with old Mrs. Harper. | was a cripple, and these cruel children 
: yl en used to say, ‘Old Mother | used to laugh at her, and when her father 
‘@/| Harper’ was a witch. She was scarcely ' had said, ‘ Katie, you are to go and live 
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with Mrs. Harper,’ she burst out crying, 
which made her father angry, and it did no 
good either, for that very evening she was 
taken to her new home. 

Ah! how she trembled as she trudged 
aleng by her father’s side, with her little 
bundle under her arm. Once she thought of 
her mother, and wondered if she weuld 
come back again to take care of her, and 
then she remembered those last words of 
hers—she began wondering more than ever, 
until suddenly she raised her head, and 
said in quite a quick, loud voice, ‘ Father! 
who is the Good Shepherd?’ But he 
only laughed, and said, ‘ You are a silly 
little thing: there are no shepherds in a 
big, dirty town like this.’ As he spoke, he 
knocked at Mrs. Harper’s door, and Katie 
followed her father into a little low kit- 
chen, trembling more than ever. She did 
not dare to look up at her at first, for she 
was really frightened, and then she lifted 
her eyes, and saw that Mrs. Harper was 
looking at her, and the old woman’s face 
was so kind, that Katie was surprised she 
could ever have been so foolish as to be 
frightened at all. Her voice was very sweet 
too, something like her own dead mother’s 
voice, and the little kitchen looked so 
cheerful, with the tall clock in its bright 
mahogany case, ticking away in the corner, 
and the kettle singing merrily on the hob. 
There was a great black cat curled up on 
one of the chairs for a nap, and a cage 
was hanging in the window, containing a 
funny little bird in a yellow jacket, who 
seemed fast asleep too, for his head was 
tucked cosily under his wing. Katie had 
lived all her life in the heart of a town, 
and she had never seen any birds, except a 
ragged sparrow now and then, chirping on 
the house-top ; a canary she had never even 
dreamed of, far less seen: so you may 
be sure she gazed at this pretty little 
stranger, with wide open eyes of surprise 
and delight. She was all smiles when her 
father said ‘Good-bye, and as she fell 
asleep that night she thought she was one 
of the happiest little girls in the world. 

When Katie opened her eyes the next 
morning, the sunbeams were shining in 
through the casement, and they seemed to 
say to her, ‘ Katic, why are you not up? 
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We have been awake to gladden the earth 
for an hour or more, whilst you have been 
lost in dreams.’ And the child sprang out 
of bed, and hurried on her clothes. She 
said no word of prayer before she went 
down, Katie had never been taught to 
pray; but she thought to herself, I will be 
a good girl, and do my very best to please 
Mrs. Harper. And the wish at least was 
good, but Katie did not know how easy it 
is to determine, and how hard it is to do 
well, without the help of One who is 
stronger than the strongest. As she en- 
tered the kitchen, she saw a pleasant-look- 
ing woman bending over a paper-covered 
trunk, into which she was packing some 
articles of clothing; the fire was already 
lighted, and the cups and saucers had been 
placed on the round table in the window 
ready for breakfast. The stranger told 
Katie she was Mrs. Harper’s daughter, 
but she was going away to be married, and 


that was why the old woman had wanted 


some one else to take care of her. From 
henceforth, Katie would have to light the 
fire in the early morning, and to get ready 
the breakfast, to sweep out the kitchen, and 
take care of the canary. Katie thought 
that would be the pleasantest work of all. 
When Mrs. Harper came down, she told 
her she thought she should be very happy, 
living all alone with her, and the old woman 
patted her on the head, and said, * Well, 
my bairn, only do your best, and the Good 
Shepherd will love you, and those whom 
He loves cannot fail to be happy. Her 
face and voice were so kind, that Katie was 
almost tempted to ask her the same ques- 
tion she had put to her father; but then 
she thought to herself, perhaps Mrs. 
Harper will only laugh at me for a silly, 
ignorant child, and so she kept the thought 
in her own heart. 

That day Rachel left them, and then 
Katie’s real duties began. She found she 
had not come to an easy place. Mr. 
Harper was very infirm, and could scarcely 
do anything for herself, and Katie some- 
times got tired, and a little impatient. At 
the end of a week, all her good resolutions 
had melted away. It was not that Mrs. 
Harper was unkind to her, it was simply 
that Katie was disappointed, she scarcely 
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knew why. She loved her own way better 
than Mrs. Harper’s way, and then she was 
so terribly thoughtless. 

One day she left open the cage-door, 
and when Mrs. Harper came in, she found 
Puss licking her lips, and playing with some 
pretty yellow feathers. It was all that 
was left of the poor canary. The old 
woman was very angry, and the child cried 
bitterly; but it was sorrow for her fa- 
vourite, rather than for the thoughtlessness 
which had been the cause of the misfortune, 
and mingled with her regret came the feel- 
ing that Mrs. Harper was hard upon her. 
Ah! if she could only find the Good Shep- 
herd, Who would take care of her, and teach 
her to be good always. 

It was a day or two after the loss of 
the canary, that Katie, coming in from 
doing some small] errands in the town, saw 
astrange lady in the little kitchen. She was 
sitting with her back to the window, the 
light falling full upon the open page of Mrs. 
Harper's Fie family Bible. Now Katie 
had often dusted this book with a mixture 
of reverence and curiosity, and sometimes 
when the old woman was out of the way, 
she had opened it, wishing she could 
read: no wonder then, that she listened to 
the strange voice, and the more so, when, 
after reading some chapter in St. John’s 
Gospel, the lady turned to the twenty-third 
Psalm —‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’ 
The child drew nearer, gazing right up 
into the eyes that were bent upon the in- 
spired page. 

‘Child! what are you thinking about?’ 
said the lady, as coming to the end of the 
Psalm, she closed the book. 

A great shyness came over Katie, 
but presently emboldened by the kind 
eyes that were looking at her, she said in 
her funny, quick way, ‘O maam! if I 
could only read. I was thinking, maybe 
that book would tell me something about 
mother’s Good Shepherd.’ The lady put 
down the book, and drawing the child to 
her side, she began telling her all about 
the shepherds of the Bible. Of Cain: and 


Abel, the first shepherds; of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; of David, the shepherd- 
king ; of the shepherds, who, watching their 
flocks by night, beheld the star in the east : 
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lastly, of Jesus, the Good Shepherd, Who 
carries the lambs in His bosom, and loves 
His sheep, and is known of them. ‘ Katie,’ 
said the lady, as she ended, ‘shall I teach 
you to read about the Good Shepherd for 
yourself?’ The eager eyes said ‘ Yes,’ 
and from that time Katie became Mrs. 
Austin’s little pupil, and so eager was she 
to learn, and so apt a scholar did she prove, 
that in six weeks she could almost read the 
twenty-third Psalm for herself. In six 
months she could master any chapter that 
Mrs. Harper asked for; and a great com- 
fort it was to the old woman, when she lay 
upon the sick bed, from which she was 
never to rise, to listen to the little voice as 
the child read to her the words of Jesus. 

When Mrs. Harper died, Katie went to 
live with Mrs. Austin, and in time she 
grew up a wise and good woman; but she 
never forgot the first lessons of her youth, 
and when troubles came upon her, she met 
them bravely and cheerfully, for she said 
to herself, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, and 
He will never let me want. He has cared 
for me allthe days of my life; He loved me 
when I was a little, weak, ignorant child, 
ang I know that He will love me to the 
end.’ 


eo 


THE LITTLE PORTER. 


N old man was tottering into the sun, 
Helped much by two sticks, as he often 
had done ; 
A bright little fellow with light curly hair, 
His back to the door he had opened, stood 
there ; 
Indeed, if the old man went in, or went out, 
The child would be often seen lingering about ; 
For nothing he did seemed to give him more 
) 
Than ion this door—the dear little boy! 
The old man had seen eighty summers and 
more, 
His good little porter had seen only four ; 
Yet many big boys, and girls too, it may be, 
Are not so respectful to old age as he. 
The Bible, which children should read, if they 


can, 
Commands all to rise up before ‘ the old man.’* 
Dp. C. 


NN 

* “Thon shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of the old man, and fear thy Gud.’— 
LEv. xix. 32. 
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Pictures from the Proverbs, 


Moderato. 


soP God’s_ care and love. 


HE morning light 
To me is bright, 
What makes it so? God’s care and love. 
He o’er me kept 
While long I slept, 
Kind watch from His bright throne above. 


So all this day 
At school or play, 
I'll love the God Who cared for me,— 
Who gave me sight 
To win delight, 
From sun and bird, from flower and tree. 


Copyright. 


MORNING IENTIMON. 


Composed expressly for ‘The Children’s Prize.’ 


Worps By S. E. M. 


His bright throne 


He made them all, 
The great, the small, 
The sun to shine, the bird to sing, 
The flower so sweet, 
This God so great, 
Is kind to every living thing 


Oh, Father, high 
Above the sky! 
How good Thou art to think of me! 
Give me a heart 
That will not part 
One moment with its love to Thee. 
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EASTER EGGS. 
(Continued from page 115.) 


looked round, and_ said 
gravely, ‘He was buried in 
a garden, and a large stone 
was put on His grave, and 
I don’t know how He came 
out of it.’ 

And then, while the child- 
ren stood around and list- 
ened with eager eyes fixed 
on the lady’s gentle face, 
she told them the old and 
beautiful story, which you 
happy children know 80 

| well—so much better than 
did these poor children among the Harz 
Mountains. three hundred years ago; the 
blessed story of the first Easter morn- 
ing, when bright angels in shining gar- 
ments rolled away the stone, and Jesus 
Christ, Who had died for love of us, rose 
anonsly out of the dark grave; how He 

t showed Himself to the weeping women, 
and then to the penitent, sorrowing Peter, 
and how He comforted the two disciples 
on their walk to Emmaus, and how He 
convinced the doubting Thomas. She told 
It all, with folded hands and reverent voice, 
and when she had ended, ‘ Now,’ said she, 
‘T must explain to you why we should all 
be so joyful that Jesus did thus rise again 
from the dead. It is because He showed 
us, by His glorious Resurrection, that our 
Father in heaven sent Him into this world 
to give us also another and a better life up 
yonder with Him. Jesus Christ gave us the 
most sure and certain proof of a life after 
death, because, after living on our earth for 
years, and dying as a man, He came alive 
out of the grave, and showed that He had 
conquered, and was stronger than death. 
And what can be more joyous and comfort- 
ing for us, who must all die, than the sure 
hope of a happy and never-ending life 
with Him, and with all those we love? 

‘He told His sorrowful disciples before 
His death that He would rise again, and 
80 He did; and He has told us that we 
shall rise again, and as certainly we shall. 
All that you see this lovely spring day 
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around you, dear children, speaks to you 
of a resurrection: the trees, which a few 
weeks ago were as if dead and leafless, are 
now covered with bright green foliage; a 
thousand gay butterflies and insects, which 
not long since were creeping worms on the 
earth, have come forth out of their graves, 
new creatures with bright wings, and they 
rejoice in their new life, —they are risen ; 
the flowers in the meadows and gardens 
have come out from the dark earth—they 
are risen: the small ears of corn, buried 
months ago in the ground, now spring up 
and adorn the earth with the promise of 
rich harvest ficlds—they, too, are risen. 
Each leaf, each flower, each blade of corn, 
says to us, “I have been raised from the 
earth, you also will rise again.” 

‘I see among you, my children, two in 
black dresses, whose mother died not long 
ago. Oh, how bitterly you cried when 
you saw her laid in the grave! I see your 
eyes full of tears now while I am speaking 
of her. Be comforted, dear children, you 
will see your loved mother again, bright as 
those angels who rolled away the stone from 
Jesus’ crave as on this day, and you will 
néver more be parted from her,—she will 
rise again. Dry your tears, for be sure 
there 7s a resurrection, there zs an eternal 
life; and.on this Easter Day, especially, 
we all praise and thank God for this blessed 
hope, and we will rejoice and be glad. 
Now,’ said the lady, standing up, ‘come 
with me;’ and she led the children into 
the little larch-wood behind the garden, 
where, between the young trees, were 
smooth, green patches of grass; and she 
told each of them to make a round, soft 
nest of the moss, with which the earth 
and rocks around were covered. 

All merrily obeyed, the elder ones help- 
ing the little ones; and each child was 
desired to observe carefully where his or 
her own nest was. They then went back into 
the garden to dinner, which took place 
amidst much laughter and childish fun. 

While all were thus busily engaged, Mar- © 
tha slipped quietly into the larch-wood, 
with a large basket-full of the coloured 
eggs, and placed five or six in each nest; 
and very pretty the gay colours looked, 
contrasted with the bright green moss. 
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The Children and the Eggs. 


When all had dined, the lady said, | five coloured eggs. What shouts of joy 

‘Now, children, let us go and look after | there were, what surprise and delight! 

the nests.’ ‘Red eggs! red eggs!’ shouted one; 
They ran off full speed, and rushed into | ‘in my nest are bright, red eggs!’ 

the wood, and lo! in each little nest lay ‘And blue ones in mine!’ called out 
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course, the hens never lay such beautiful 
eggs; theirs are white. I am quite sure 
the little hares lay them; 1 saw one jum 
out of the bushes, and run past me, shan 
was making my nest.’ , 

And all the children laughed out loud, 
and said for fun, ‘ The hares lay the 
coloured eggs!’ 

And this saying, begun in joke, has, in 
many parts of the country, been handed 
down to our own times. 

‘By giving trifles, how easily we can 
please others!’ said the lady to herself, 
‘and how true it is that it is “more blessed 
to give than to receive.”’ 

. There was great amusement among the 
children in admiring and exchanging their 
eggs, those who had only blue ones wished 
for ared or yellow, and soon. The lady 
told them she wished all of them to kecp 
the egg with the rhyme or proverb on it, 
that each child might learn it by heart; 
and little Edmund read his aloud, and then 
read the others for the children, who 
repeated their own rhymes after him, and 
soon learnt them. There were but a few 
words easily learned even by the youngest, 
such as,— 

‘Trust God in need, 

He helps in decd.’ 


* Hard-earned bread 
Makes the cheek red.” 


*A godly man 
Helps whom he can.’ 
* Who loves the Lord 
Will keep His Word.’ 
* A grateful heart 
In Heaven has part.’ 
‘God sees thy way, 
Go not astray.’ 

They were soon learnt by heart, and the 
happy children on their return home with 
their treasures, hastened to repeat the 
rhymes to their seed and the coloured 
eggs were kept for years, in remembrance 
of that joyous Kaster-Day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Amone the children who had come up to 
the cottage, there was a lad of twelve or 
fourteen, almost a stranger to the lady. 
He was taking care of two very little 
ones, and she saw that among the joyful 
party of merry faces, he alone appeared 
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downcast and sad: he was poorly dressed, 
but had a manly, thoughtful face, bright 
eyes, and fair, curly hair. When nearly 

] the party had dispersed the lady went 
up to him, and asked him gently, why 
he looked so sad ; the tears started to the 
boy’s eyes, as he answered, ‘ My father, 
who was a stone-cutter, died only three 
weeks ago, and it goes hard with my poor 
mother, and a little brother and sister: 
one of my uncles is going to take me 
into his family, and teach me my father’s 
trade which he also follows, so that I may 
be able to help my mother now, and make 
my way in the world, and support her 
altogether some day. 1 came on foot over 
the mountains, two days’ journey from kere, 
and I have about as far again to go to 
reach my uncle’s house; he lives on another 
ridge of these hills, and I have been resting 
for a few nights, with some friends of my 
mother’s in this valley.’ 

The lady was touched at this simple story 
of the poor stone-cutter’s family; she gave 
the boy bread, milk, and eggs, and also 
money to hélp his mother. Edmund and 
Blanche had listened with pity to the boy's 


tale. 

‘There,’ said little Blanche, ‘ take this red 
egg to your sister from me, and tell her I 
shall think of her,and should like to see her.’ 

‘And this blue one,’ said Edmund, ‘to 
your little brother, and tell him he must 
come and see us at home, and we will give 
him and your sister some more.’ 

The lady smiled on her children, and 
taking up a beautifully coloured egg, she 
gave it to the boy, saying, ‘ Give this one to 
your mother, and tell her the sentence on 
it is the best message of comfort I can 


give her. 
“Trust God iu need, 
He helps in deed.”’’ 


The lad thanked them all and took his 
leave, and the next morning, as soon as 
the tops of the mountains which enclosed 
the valley were tinged with the first rays 
of the sun, he set off on his journey, the 
kind old miller first filling his knapsack 
with oat-cakes and goats’-milk cheese. 

Godfrey—this was the lad’s name—tra- 
velled on steadily for more than two days, 
crossing ravines and torrents, following high 
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mountain paths, and climbing stcep rocks ; 
towards the evening of the third day he 
was not more than two leagues from his 
uncle’s dwelling, when just as he had 
reached the summit of a very rough path 
which hung over a deep ravine, and was 
looking down between the rocks overgrown 
with brushwood, into the depth below, he 
suddenly heard the neighing of a horse; 
and there he saw one, to his great wonder, 
ready saddled and bridled, with red trap- 
pings, and buckles of shining silver. The 
sa animal stood quite still, looked at God- 
rey, and neighed again, as if glad to see a 
living creature, and anxious to welcome him. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed the lad, ‘ how came the 

r creature down that terrible place? 

t must certainly belong to some knight ; 

I hope no misfortune has happened to 

him: a saddled horse without a rider in 

such a spot as this makes me afraid of it. 
I must get down there and see.’ 

He tried vainly for some time to find a 
way down into the ravine, though he was 
very expert in all mountain climbing: at 
stag he found a kind of path among the 
rocks, hollowed out by a mountain-torrent, 
which was now dry, and he reached the 
bottom in safety. It was most fortunate he 
did so, for there on the stones lay a man, 
handsomely dressed, with a shining helmet 
by his side, pale as death and quite still, so 
that Godfrey did not know whether he was 
asleep or dead. He went en! up to him, 
and taking his hand he said, ‘Is anything 
the matter with you, noble sir?’ 

The man slowly opened his eycs, looked 
at Godfrey, and tried to speak, but he 
could not utter a word; he pointed feebly 
to his helmet lying near, and then to his 
_ mouth. Godfrey understood that he was 

asking for water, and taking up the helmet 

he hurried off in search of some. A few 
willows growing not far from the spot 
showed that there must be water near at 
hand ; he hastened on, came to some damp 

mossy ground, and turning the corner of a 

rock he found a stream bubbling out over 

the moss. Godfrey quickly filled the helmet 
and hurried back to the sufferer, who drank 
eagerly, and by degrees he recovered the 


power of speech. 
‘I humbly thank God,’ were hie first 
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whispered words, ‘and I thank you also, 
my kind lad,’ continued he, after a pause, 
in a stronger voice, as he raised his head 
with hishand. ‘God has sent you to me to 
save me from dying of hunger and thirst. 
Have you by chance a piece of bread with 
you to give me ?’ 

‘Oh, if I had but found you sooner!’ 
exclaimed Godfrey; ‘the oat-cakes and 
cheese which I had in my knapsack are all 
gone, I have not a morsel left: wait a 
moment; yes, I still have the eggs.’ 

He seated himself on the grass, took out 
the eggs, and peeling off the coloured shells 
he cut them into pieces with his pocket 
knife, and gave them to the man, who 
slowly revived and regained strength under 
the lad’s care, and was soon able to sit up. 

‘If God in His goodness had not sent 
you this way,’ said he, pressing Godfrey’s 

and, ‘this would have been my last day on 
earth. J must soon have died.’ 
(Concluded in our next.) 


THE FIELD-MICE. 


Say small nibblers eating together, 
Making a feast in the sunshiny weather ; 

Two at the top look as if they were praying, 

Nose close to nose, what is it they’re saying ? 

‘ Wheat is good, and barley is good, 

So are the hazel-nuts out of the wood. 

Apples are nice, and their pips are rare, oh! 

You at the bottom there, give us a share, oh!’ 

Three in the middle are munching away, 

Sandy their hair is, and silvery grey ; 

White as a snow-drift, and brown as a berry, 

The two at the bottom are beautiful, very ! 

Whisking and frisking, they ramble and 
gambol, 

Hither and thither with scurry and scramble ; 

Make but aslight noise, off they go, pitter- 
patter— 

One listens, and wonders what can be the 
matter. 

When all is still again out they come creeping, 

Eyes just like shiny beads, peering and 
peeping. 

The little field-mouse is the tiniest creature 

That goes on fout legs, of a timorous nature, 

Too nimble to catch, and not often found 
sleeping, 

Out in the fields and the woods ever keeping. 

On two or three corn-stalks, as round as a ball, 

He maketh a nest for his progeny small. 
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OUR PET DONKEY. 
A True Story. 


,»OME few years ago, 
a little boy and girl, 
who lived in a pretty 
country village, had a 

resentof a little‘ baby 
ionkey? It was too 
young to carry them 
about on its back; but 
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tS they were so pleased 
ae with their new pet, 
that they did not thnk 


of this at all. It was 
such a pretty little 

- creature,withasmooth 
grey coat, and large, gentle-looking eyes 
—such as, no doubt, all donkeys have, 
before the stubborn look is beaten into 
them, and the pretty coat made rough and 
uneven from want of care; and very soon 
the donkey began to know its young mas- 
ter and mistress. They named it ‘Jack’; 
and very soon Master Jack became known 
in the village. 

As I said before, when they first had 
him, he was not able to carry them about; 
but he used to accompany them in most of 
their walks, led by a halter; and by-and- 
by he became so tame, that he was even 
allowed to follow them about like a large 
Newfoundland dog. 

As he grew older, one of the children 
used, now and then, to mount him; but 
Master Jack had become so used to having 
his own way by this time, that he fre- 
quently made them stop in the middle of a 
ride and unfasten his saddle, that he might 
enjoy a roll in the soft dust or mud, as the 
case might be. Then he would go on his 
way quietly again. 

he children indulged their pet rather 
more than was good. for him. Nearly 
all their pence went to buy corn; and some- 
times, by way of a treat, Jack had even a 
currant-bun given to him, which he was 
very fond of; and, at last, he began to know 
quite well the shop from which these dain- 


ties were procured, and came to a stand- 
still at the door. 
The children’s first visit each morning 


was to the stable; and it was a pretty thing 
to hear the neigh of welcome which greeted 
the sound of their footsteps on the gravel- 
path. In fine weather, 5 ack was usually 
treated to a run round the garden, which 
he seemed to enjoy quite as much as his 
young playmates. 

It was a sad day to all when a new home 
had to be found for poor Jack, as the family 


had to remove to London, whither he could 
not be taken. 


Many a caress was bestowed on him, and | 


many a tear shed, too, I think, ere the last 
good-bye was said, and poor Jack was 
taken to the grass field which he was 
henceforward to occupy, belonging to a 
Helis who had promised to take care of 
im. 

And thus we lost sight of our little 
favourite, who has doubtless long since 
found another master or mistress, who we 
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hope are as fond of him as his former ones — 


were. 
I was reminded of this little history by 
a sight I saw not long since, while out 
for a walk. A little boy rode up on his 
donkey, close to where we were. For 
a time, all seemed to go on smoothly 
enough; but presently the animal was 
attracted by a tempting blackberry-bush, 
and refused to go any farther. A struggle 
ensued, and it was only by dint of many 
hard blows that the donkey at last went on 
its way. It may have been that the poor 
creature was so used to blows that coaxing 
was now of no avail, but it could not always 
have been so. 

If any little boy or girl has a sonny 
who is sometimes sulky and obstinate, 
should very much like them before using 
the whip or stick to try what a little per- 
suasion will do in the shape of a bit of 
bread, or a slice of carrot; and, I will ven- 
ture to say, that a far greater victory will 
be won by these means than by any whip 
that was ever made. If they should take 
my advice, the history of poor Jack will 


not have been told in vain. 
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THE LITTLE BLACK 
BOY. 


ERHAPS some of our little 
English readers, with their 
rosy cheeks and fair skins 
and blue eyes, would think 
the child in this picture very 
ugly, with his black face, and 
woolly hair: but his mother 
thought him the most beauti- 
ful boy in the whole world; 
and the Missionary (who was 
used to black faces) thought 
him a very fine boy indeed. 
Now, though this poor woman 
loved her child so much, she 
did not know how to train 
him up ‘in the fear of the 
Lord ;’ but this was not her fault, for 
mo one had ever told her of the Heavenly 
Hather Who loves all His children; and 
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Who gave His dear Son to die for them, 
and to show them how they ought to live, 
and what they should believe about their 
souls, and about Heaven. But she knows 
all this now, for a good clergyman came 
from England and taught her; when 
she understood his teaching, she was very 
happy; and before the missionary went 
away to teach other poor people about our 
Lord, she was admitted to Holy Baptiem. 
On the same day the missionary also bap- 
tized her little boy, and she loved him more 
than ever from that time, because she un- 
derstood that he had been made a child of 
God, though he was too young to know it 
himeelf. 

She is now asking the native teacher to 
recelve her boy into the school of little 
Christian children ; he gladly consents, and 
she clasps his hands, with tears in her eyes, 
for she does not know how to put her thanks 
into words. M 
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‘Will you have it now or when you can get it ?’ 


*LET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR WRATH.’ 


wat a fine bag you've got, Mary!’ ‘Mother gave it me,’ said Mary, ‘to carry 

said Alice Prince to her friend, Mary | my new Bible in, that I got for a prize at 
Green, as they walked together to school | the Sunday-school. She said I should drop 
one afternoon. ‘Where did you get it?’ it in the dirt, or some such mischief.’ 
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‘I shall ask mother to make me one like 
it,’ said Alice. 

‘I’m sure she won’t make you one like 
mine,’ Mary replied, in scornful tones. ‘It 
is made of American leather, and cost ever 
so much a yard.’ 

‘Well, and if it did, why should not I 
have one as well as you?’ asked Alice. 

‘Your mother couldn’t afford it, I know; 
why, mother said to father only last night 
she wondered how your mother could get 
along anyhow, with your father out of work 
all this time.’ 

‘ But father has got work now—so there. 
But,’ added Alice, trying to speak as care- 
lessly as possible, ‘I shall not have mine 
bound with green braid like yours, | shall 
have red, it will look ten times prettier.’ 

Here the two little girls reached the 
school door, and Mary had only time to 
answer :— 

‘You will not get one at all, I know,’ as 


she walked proudly first into the school- , 


room, holding her new bag so that every 
one micht see it. 

Neither Mary nor Alice answered well 
in their class that afternoon. Mary was 
quick at learnine, but rather conceited, and 
on this day she made so many wrong 
answers, that she soon lost her place near 
the top of the class, and almost reached 
the bottom—below even Alice Prince, who 
never had a very high place. When 
school was over, the two girls started home 
together; they lived near each other, in 
the same street, and their mothers were 
great friends. 

An older girl, a cousin of Mary’s, named 
Jane, walked with them, and Mary soon 
began to display her new bag, and tell 
her how that Alice was going to ask her 
mother to make her one like it, asking 
her cousin if she believed she would get it. 
Alice, who had been very vexed with Mary 
for supposing that her mother could not 
afford to buy her a bag, was more angry 
than ever that she should say the same 
thing before another girl. 

Alice had lately had much to bear 
amongst her young friends; her father 
had been ill for several months, and when 
he got well again he was not able to get 
work all at once; and Alice had been 
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obliged to go to school in a very shabby 
dress and very old boots, and some naughty 
little girls had laughed at her; but the 
day before that about which I am writing, 
her father had succeeded in getting em- 
ployment, and her mother had told her 
that she should have a new dress as 
soon as possible; and she had heard her 
father say that the wages he would get 
were very good; so Alice had thought she 
would be able to triumph over her school- 
fellows, and was the more vexed that Mary 
should think she would not be able to get 
a, bag like hers. So, before Jane had time 
to answer Mary’s question, she said,— _ 

‘I shall ask mother to make mine with 
red braid. Don’t you think it will be pret- 
tier, Jane?’ 

‘I’m sure you will not get one at all; 
said Mary, angrily. ‘ Why, mother said 
you had not a halfpenny to bless yourselves 
with; and you would have to be sold up— 
there now. 

This was quite untrue; but Mary, in her 
jealous fear that her friend should have as 
good a bag as herself, had lost all contro! 
over her words. 

‘Oh, Mary, hush!’ said Jane. ‘Aunt 
never said that, I’m sure.’ 

Alice, who had been trying to appear as 
if she did not care, now got very angry. 
She snatched the bag out of Mary’s hand, 
and ue on in front, smug it round 

e Oo 


above her head, saying in a loud, Jeer- 
ing voice,— 

‘Will you have it now, or when you cap 
get it?’ 


Mary ran after her, and tried to get it 
back; whilst Jane followed, to take the bag 
from Alice; but Alice was too quick for her, 


and just as Jane reached out her hand, she | 


threw it away as far as she could. It fell 
arden, which was surrounded by 
high railings. The three girls ran across 
the street, and looked through; there lay 
the bag, of which the leather strap was 
broken. ‘Two books lay beside it, and at 
a little distance, the new Bible. Alice 
caught sight of its torn leaves, soiled with 
the wet mould, and ran away frightened 
at what she had done. Poor Mary burst 
into tears, and sobbed aloud. Jane stood 
by, and tried to comfort her. 
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‘What shall I do?’ cried Mary. ‘ Mo- 
ther will be so angry. What a nasty, hor- 
rid creature Alice is; I hate her!’ 

‘Oh, Mary, don’t say that,’ said Jane. 
‘It was too bad of her; but you shouldn't 
have said that about them being sold up. 
It wasn’t true, I’m sure.’ 

‘I don’t care; mother did say they were 
very badly off. And is it likely her mother 
would give her a bag likemine? And now 
it’s all torn and spoiled, and my new Bible, 
too! She’s a bad girl, and I'll never speak 
to her any more.’ 

Mary looked again through the palisades 
at the bag. 

‘Oh, Jane,’ she sobbed, ‘how shall I get 
it back?’ 


‘Go in and fetch it; the gate is not fas-. 


tened,’ said Jane. 

‘I daren’t, Jane. Suppose some one 
came out of the house, or saw me from the 
windows !’ 

‘Well, never mind—I’']l fetch it,’ said 
Jane, good-naturedly. 

And she walked bravely in, and brought 
out the torn bag and soiled books. 

Mary’s anger reached its height, when 
she saw al] the damage that had bcen 
done; and, wiping her eyes, she said, pas- 
sionately ,— 

‘It’s too bad. I'll never speak to her 
again,’ 

‘Mary,’ said Jane, ‘don’t be so unfor- 
eving. It was a great shame, I know; 
but the bag can be mended, and the books 
won't look so bad if you clean off the dirt 
carefully. And you were very provoking. 
Why should you wish Alice not to have a 
bag like yours ?_ I daresay she’s very sorry 
by this time, and will tell you so, and then 
I hope you will forgive her.’ | 

‘I shall never forgive her, never,’ said 
Mary, angrily. 

By this time they had reached the strect 
in which Mary lived, so the two girls partcd; 
and Mary, scarcely saying good-bye to her 
cousin, ran down the street and into the 
house, where she sat down and cried. Her 
little sister, who was a cripple, left her chair 
by the window and came to her asking what 
was the matter; but she puslied her aside 
without speaking. After a while, she left 
off crying, and looking round her, suddenly 
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remembered that her mother had gone 
with Mrs. Prince to see a friend at the 
other end of the town, and would not be 
back for some time; and that she must be 
thinking about preparing her father’s tea. 
So she got up and mended the fire and put 
on the kettle, and then went upstairs to 
make herself fit to be seen, for her hair 
was very untidy, and her face was stained 
with tears; though, when she came down 
again clean and tidy, her face was disfi- 
gured by an ugly frown. 

When, after cleaning the books, she 
found that the Bible was not so much torn 
as she had thought, and that she could 
easily mend the bag, she did not become less 
anory. It sometimes happens that when 
po e have once begun to be angry, they 
don’t like to leave off even when the cause 
is removed. It was so with Mary: she 
said to herself that it was no fault of Alice’s 
that it was not worse, and that she would 
never forgive her. 

When her father came home to his 
tea, he saw that something was the matter 
with his little girl, by the frowning, cross 
look on her face, and by the impatient way 
in which she pushed the things about, and 
answered her brother when he spoke; but 
he asked no questions, only saying as he 
went out,— 

‘Tell your mother, Mary, Pll be in by 
half-past seven.’ 

When he had gone, Mary got out some 
sewing her mother had given her to do; 
but she had not been at work long before 
she heard a gentle knock at the door. 

‘Come in,’ said Mary. 

A little girl entered. It was <Alice’s 
sister, Magcie. 

‘Mary,’ she said, ‘ Alice wants to speak 
to you, outside.’ 

‘Tell her I shan’t come—I never want 
to speak to her again.’ 

Maggie shut the door, and went away; 
but presently she came again. 

‘Mary,’ she said, ‘ Alice is crying. She 
says she is so sorry, and she wants you to 
forgive her. She says she knows she was 
very bad.’ 

‘You tell Alice, I shall never forgive 
her; my new Bible is spoilt and the bag is 
torn. I shall tell mother, and she'll catch 
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it; but I shan’t come and speak to her, so 
you need not wait.’ 
‘Oh, Mary, you might. Alice says she 
ee think it would go over into the gar- | went away. 
en. | 


‘I don’t care, she might haye known; 
and I shan’t come—so you can go.” 
Little Maggie shut the door again, and 


(To be continued.) 
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Pictures from the Proverbs. 
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‘Ah, truly, He does help us in our 
utmost need,’ said the man, with tears of 
meatus in his eyes; ‘I have just found 
that. How fervently did I pray to Him 
for help in the long hours of darkness and 
suffering, and He heard my prayer before 
another day was ended, aid sent you to 
me; but you have not told me where you 
got these beautiful coloured eggs, nor who 
wrote these words of trust and hope.’ 

Godfrey then told him who had given 
him the Master eggs, and something about 
the Easter-Day in the Harz Valley many 
leagues away, where he had been so kindly 
treated. The man listened in silence, but 
started with surprise when Godfrey spoke 
of the lady and her children, who were living 
in a miller’s cottage. He said nothing how- 
ever; he only asked many questions about 
them, few of which Godfrey could answer. 

At length, after long thought, he said,— 

‘You must let me have this ege, Godfrey; 
I will gladly give you two gold pieces for it 
and for the others I have eaten. The gold 
will be of more use to your mother; and 
tell her how you have saved my life.’ 

Godfrey was very unwilling to part with 
the egg, but was at last persuaded, the man 
saying that he had very strong reasons for 
wishing to keep it. With great difficulty 
he then contrived to mount his horse, and, 
the lad taking the bridle, they found the 
way out of the ravine up a steep path on to 
the mountain-top, and gained the right road 
without further mishap. 

‘We shall not be more than an hour 
getting to my uncle’s house,’ said Godfrey. 
“I walk a good pace, and can keep up with 

our horse. My uncle is a kind man, and 
1s sure to give you a hearty welcome in 
your distress. ou will find not only a 
nicht’s lodging, but also careful nursing till 
you are restored to health.’ 

‘I shall be very grateful for it,’ said the 
squire, ‘and your uncle shall be well paid 
for any trouble I may give him; I do not 
want for gold pieces. 

Godfrey was right, for the worthy stone- 
cutter gave them a warm welcome, and 
clapped his nephew on the back, for 
mother on which was written,— having acted so well. He insieted on meee: 

‘Trust God in need ing the wounded man till he was able 
He helps in deed.’ again to mount his horse and return to his 
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EASTER EGGS. 
(Concluded from page 143.) 


AXP now,’ said the boy, observing more 

closcly the man’s dress, ‘ tell me, noble 
knight, how you and your horse had the 
misfortune to get into so terrible a plight. 
How did it happen?’ 

‘I am not a knight,’ answered the man, 
‘but only the squire or follower of a 
noble count, and for some weeks I have 
been in these parts, journeying on my 
master’s business. I lost my way among 
the woods on this mountain, and was over- 
taken by the night, and in the darkness 
my horse stumbled and fell over a steep 
cliff, rolling down into this ravine. The 
animal was not hurt, but one of my legs 
was so badly injured that I could not stand, 
and I fear it is broken, nor can I move 
this arm. I tried to mount my horse again, 
but the pain was too great, and I suppose 
I must have fainted, for I remember 

‘nothing more till I found myself lying here 
parched with thirst; but I cannot thank 
God enough for saving my life: the wonder 
is I was not killed on the spot after such a 
fall. J do not know how long I have been 
lying here, but it seems a very long time, 
and racked with pain and fever from my 
wounds I had given up all hope, and felt I 
must die in this desolate place, when you 
appeared by my side, like an angel sent 
from heaven to save me; and now tell me 
who you are, and how you happened to 
come to this lonely place, so far io any 
dwelling ?’ 

Godirey told him his name and his story, 
and the man listened, and then said:— 

‘It was no chance that brought you 
here, but God’s great mercy in answer to 
my prayers to Him for help: how grateful 
I am that you had kept those eggs! never 
wasany food sowelcome. But where did you 
get them?’ continued he, looking at the 
coloured shells; ‘that is something quite 
new, I never saw blue or red eggs before.’ 

Godfrey smiling showed him the other 
which the lady had given him for his 
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master; but this was not for many weeks, 
from the serious nature of his injuries. 

After paying handsomely for all the 
trouble and care bestowed on him, the 
squire took his leave with many promises 
on both sides of meeting aczain. 

‘I shall not forget the Easter eggs, God- 
frey, you will see,’ said he, as he rode 
away; ‘God helps in need.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the uncle, turning to the 
boy, ‘and He has helped your poor mother ; 
those gold pieces vill be of more use to 
her than the egg, it is true, but trust in 
God is better even than gold,’ 

CONCLUSION. 

Tue spring passed as usual in the valley, 
and it was once more hot summer-time; the 
charcoal-burners were busy in the woods 
night and morning; the wives looked after 
their poultry, and reared many chickens, and 
the children were beginning to ask whether 
Easter would not soon come again; but the 
lady was often sorrowful, for the health of 
her faithful old Kuno began to fail, and he 
was no longer able to leave the valley, and 
set out on his journeys as he used to do, to 
attend to her affairs, and bring her news 
from the outer world. And at length, 
when the summer days were longest, he 
could only creep to the cottage-door, and 
sit in the sunshine, and then the lady felt 
entirely cut off from her country and 
her kindred, and she shed many tears 
a8 she thought of the future before her. 

ut this was only at times; her sweet face 
generally wore a smile, and she was patient, 
if not happy. She knew that the sun was 
shining behind the clouds, though all now 
looked dark around her. And the sun of 
happiness was soon to shine upon her, for 
one lovely morning in July the miller came 
to the cottage with the news that some of 
the charcoal-burners had seen a party of 
soldiers, with bright helmets and glittering 
spears, pass through the wood; that they 
had asked their way down to the valley, 
and said they were some of the followers of 
anoble knight, who was their leader, who 
had just come back from the Holy Wars. 

I think my little readers will not need 
to be told that this knight was the hus- 
band of the Lady Rosalind, Count Arno, 
of the Rhine; and they will fancy the 
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surprise among all the inhabitants of the 
valley when the long train of soldiers, 
headed by a knight in bright armour with 
waving plumes on his helmet, rode up, and 
asked about the stranger lady and her 
children, who were living at the cottage 
near the mill. 

The secret was known now. The 
lady was a countess, daughter of the 
Duke of Burgundy, whose castle, lands, 
and money, had been unjustly seized 
while her husband was absent in the Cru- 
sades, as so many nobles were in those 
days. <A report had been spread of his 
death in the Holy Land, and she had been 
obliged to escape secretly with her two 
children, and hide herself carefully to avoid 
the injustice and jealous hatred of her 
enemy. She had taken refuge by chance 
among the Harz Mountains, and had met 
with so kind treatment from the inhabit- 
ants of the lonely valley, that she decided 
to remain, and hoped to live there, un- 
known to every one, till she could hear 
some tidings of her husband’s fate. We 
have seen how well she was treated by the 
ae charcoal-burners, and how well she 
iad repaid their kindness. 

We need not describe the joyous meet- 
ing between Count Arno, his wife, and 
children, or tell how old Kuno kissed his 
beloved master’s hand, and was thanked for 
his faithful service to his mistress. 

When the first Joy was over, the countess 
said, ‘ And now tell me, my beloved hus- 
band, how you found us out in this lonely 
spot, so far from our home; for my faithful 
Kuno has not been able to leave the moun- 
tains for many weeks, and I have had no 
tidings from the outer world.’ 

‘Your own kind deeds, my Rosalind, to 
the poor people in this valley, especially to 
the Tittle children, led me to your retreat. 
A simple egg told me where you were to be 
found. The life of one of my followers, 
Egbert, was saved by a lad to whom you 
had shown kindness. Hearing from this 
lad about a lady and her children living in 
a cottage, he brought me an egg which had 
been given by her, and on it 1 rcad your 
favourite proverb in your handwriting,— 


* Trust God in need, 
He helps in deed.’ 
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The Count and Countess Arno, 


80 kindly received him, and from Godfrey 
I learnt all about you, and the way to this 
Valley; and thus you see, my children,’ 
continued the count, turning to Edmund 
and Blanche, ‘how a trifling act of kind- 
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| ness, forgotten a few moments after it 

| has been done, may lead to the greatest 
blessings. There is One Who never forgets 
a good action; it is treasured up in His 
book to be opened at the last day, and the 
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cup of cold water given in His name will 
have its reward. Be always kind and 
helpful to all, but to the pvor especially ; 
help one another in your need, you will find 
help again, and let this saying, “ Trust 
God in need” be ever in your hearts, for 
be sure He will never leave you or forsake 
you.’ 

There was rejoicing in every hut in the 
valley at the happiness of the kind lady. 
She paid a visit to each family, accom- 
panied by the count, her husband, that he 
might thank them all himself for their 
kindness to his wife and children in their 
distress, and he told them that he reck- 
oned himself in debt to them all. 

‘No,’ they exclaimed, ‘there is nothing 
to thank us for, it is we who are in debt 
to the excellent lady. She has been a 
true friend to us and to our children. She 
has taught us all sorts of useful things, 
and has done good to everybody since she 
came among us.’ 

Little more remains to be said. The 
Count and Countess Arno well repaid by 
useful gifts to each family the kindness 
of the charcoal-burncrs. ‘The mill was 
enlarged and put in thorough repair, and 
the cottage, their peaceful retreat for so 
many months, was furnished for the old 
miller and his wife. The countess requested 
that the feast of coloured eggs on Laster- 
Day might be held every year for her 
sake, and she promised to come with her 
children and spend it with them whenever 
she could; and for long years the name 
and memory of ‘The Good Lady’ were 
blessed among the Harz Mountains b 
those whom she had so greatly benefited. 
They never forgot her or her precepts, 
which were often on their lips; aiid as each 
Easter-Day came round they would remind 
their children and their grandchildren of 
her patience, her love for the poor, her 
trust in God, and the beautiful lessons she 
had taught them from reviving nature at 
that blessed season ; and they would speak 
of the sure and certain hope which she had 
implanted in their hearts of a resurrection 
to eterna] life in their glorious home in 
heaven. . LL. 
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GOD CARES FOR LITTLE ONES. 


From the German. 


HERE is no mouse so young and small 
But has his mother kind, 
To bring him dainty crumbs of bread, 
The wainscoting behind. 
There is no happy singing bird 
With note so glad and bold, 
But has his own warm teather-coat, 
‘To keep him from the cold. 


There is no pretty butterfly, 
No worm of colour sad, 

But knows his chosen flower and leaf 
To sup from, and be glad. 


The meanest creature in the world’ 
ITas been provided well, 

With food, with bed, with little house, 
Where he may safely dwell. 


And Who has thought and cared for these, 
The smallest things that be ? 
Tis the good God Who day and night 
Guards, feeds, and blesses me. 
H. A. F. 


QUAILS. 


MPHOSE who live in London must have 
seen in the windows of the poulterers’ 
shops, large flat boxes covered with canvass 
at the top. If you stop long enough, you 
will often see an eager little head appearing 
through one of the holes cut in the boxes, 
and dipping into the seed-trough fastened 
outside. ‘The owner of the head is one of 
many quails confined within. ‘Thousands: 
of them, packed in this way, come annually 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to 
London. 
T was told by my poulterer, that the chief 
dealer in these birds uses in the height of 
the season five pounds’ worth of hemp-seed 


-a-day; a striking instance of the enormous 


amount to which even such a_ trifling 
article of consumption swells in London. 
This is the more astonishing as the bird 
only figures now and then at dinner-partics, 
and is not a common article of food. 

It is another proof how many dinner 
parties must be given, and what a large 
place London is. 

Any natural history will tell you in 
what vast numbers quails are caught on 
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their passage to and from Africa; how they 
are the birds mentioned in Scripture; that 
they breed in Europe, and that the people 
who inhabit the southern shores anxiously 
watch for their arrival. 

As our picture is nearly life-size, we 
need not dwell on that subject, nor yet on 
the fact that the quail runs very fast, like 
the partridge, aad is with great difficulty 
made to take wing. 

It baffles setters and pointers, and it is 
only the short-legged, active spanicls that 
can dislodge it. For this reason the Germans 
call spaniels “quazl-dogs. The wholesale 
destruction of quails, increased by a grow- 
ing demand and greater means of trans- 
ort, must have thinned their numbers. 
n former times quails abounded in Eng- 
land, and many were found in France and 
Germany, but of late they have become 
rather scarce. 

The call-note of the quail is a short ery 
of three syllables, twice repeated. When 
I was a boy, I often heard it in corn-field 
and meadow. I went to school in Germany, 
and in one of our class-books there was a 
poem about the quail, which I wish I could 
translate for you. In every verse there 
was a sort of imitation of the cry of the 
quail. The gist of the poem might be 
turned into Inglish as follows :— 

‘Ifark to the quail, in the cornfield, she 
sings, “ Praise ye God, praise ye God.”’ 
In the next verse, when the sun has risen, 
the refrain is, ‘Thanked be God, thanked 
be God.’ After that, running through the 
dewy meadow, she is made to sing, ‘I get 
wet, I get wet.’ Then she goes to the 
sand to dust herself like a chicken, and 
savs, ‘ Hard’s the bed, hard’s the bed, 
Then comes the sportsman with gun and 
dog, ‘I fear me not, fear me not, lie I 
still, I shall be safe and sound.’ Then 
the quail goes on to say, ‘Is the wheat in 
the field and grecn the leaf, I shall never 
be harmed ; but the reapers make me poor: 
woe is me, woe is me.’ When she is awoke 


by the sound of the scythe, she calls to the 
reaper not to tread upon her; as she flies 
over the stubble, she wails, ‘Sad I am, sad 
Tam.’ When meadows and ficlds are bare, 
Wheat and barley all gone, ‘Hard’s the 
time, hard’s the time,’ is her song. 


Soon 
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comes the winter; she flutters her wings 
and flies to a warmer spot, but says to her 
old home, ‘Keep thee God, keep thee 
God,’ and she flics away. 

I remember another piece of poetry in 
which the quail plays a part. People often 
keep them in cages in Germany, and the 
treatment is much the same as that of a 
caged lark. However pleasant the note of 
a bird at liberty may be. it becomes very 
wearisome when uttered constantly from 
the same spot. 

The poem says that there were two 
neighbours, one of whom had a quail in a 
cage, which woke him every morning with 
her merry note, while it disturbed the 
slumbers of the other. 

‘That’s a brave bird of yours,’ said the 
neighbour; ‘but don’t you think he would 
be much happier if you were to Ict him 


‘Oh,’ said the owner, ‘he is used to the 
cage, and gives me much pleasure besides.’ 

‘ But, don’t you think that some of the 
neighbours may not like him; he wakes 
us rather early.’ 

‘I don’t care for that,’ was the answer. 
am used to my bird, and I will have 

im. 

Finding that his gentle hint had no 
effect, the neighbour said, ‘ Well, well, 
every one to his taste,’ and walked silently 
away. 

After a few days he returned, and won- 
dered whether his neighbour would accept 
a handsome price for his quail, which he 
could afford to do easily, as he would still 
hear the bird, as the intending purchaser 
lived quite close. The money was taken, 
and the bird was moved to a window halt- 
a-dozen yards off. 

With the next morning’s sun came 
the call of the quail, but somehow or 
other it now scemed noisy and troublesome 
to its former owner. Itach day the annoy- 
ance seemed to increase, and at last our 
friend could bear it no longer, but ran 
with the purchase-money to get his bird 
back, and rid himself afterwards of what 
seemed to him now a nuisance. 

The neighbour smiled, and opened the 
door of the cage, and said, ‘I knew you 
would come round to my way of thinking ;’ 


: 
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Quails. 


while the poor bird was only too glad to 
regain freedom and flew away. 
‘Let us hope that it was a bird that could 


shift for itself, and "nota nol ‘ought 
up by hand, that would starve or be pecked 
to death by the birds of the woods. 
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The Magpie. 


THE MAGPIE. 
A FABLE ABOUT CONSCIENCE. 


Nii day a noisy Magpie 
came to settle in the quiet 
village of Barnham. He 
was on the look-out for a 
house; and there was an 
old hawthorn near Farmer 
Weston’s stable, of which 
he thought a good deal. 
Now this Magpie would 
get a meal wherever he 
Ae could, for he was the most 
% unscrupulous of birds. 
Sometimes it would be a fine fat beetle 
which had crawled out into the sun; some- 
times a lazy slug which had been tempted 
out by the rain; and now and then, when 
he was inclined to be industrious, he would 
dig for grubs amongst the roots of the grass 
or the sprouting corn. And as Farmer 
Weston could have no objection to ths, 
our Magpie went screaming about every- 
where, like an impudent bird as he was. 
One fine morning, however, the farmer’s 
wife brought out a dozen young ducklings 
for their first swim round the pond. __ 
‘Take care of your little ones,’ said the 
good wife, ‘for I must see after the milking.’ 
‘Quack! quack!’ said the mother duck; 
as much as to say, ‘You may depend upon 
me. But I am afraid she was not to be 
depended upon, after all. For no sooner 
was Mrs. Weston’s back turned than the 
Magpie came screaming to the water's 
edge to know what was the matter. 
‘Quack! quack!’ said the mother duck; 
‘look at my young family!’ and off she 
swam, without once turning her head to 
see what this cunning Magpie was after. 
Now the Magpie was very hungry that 
morning, hawing been so extremely busy 
getting together some clay for a house, 
that he really had not had time to dig for 
a grub. at once it occurred to him,— 
hose ducks look very good: that little 
fellow, fori nstance, who has got behind the 
stone. And he screamed for joy. The 
mother duck turned her head, but it was 
| too late now; for the Magpie was off with 
the poor little ducklin co hie beak. What 


a breakfast had the Magpie that morning! 
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After breakfast he went back to the 
hawthorn, where he had already collected 
a quantity of turf and clay: and he said 
to himself, ‘I must.mind Sliat ] am abou 
for I have got enemies now. ‘That ol 
duck will never forgive me.’ So he laid 
his sticks cross-wise in the thickest part 
of the hawthorn. He made a roof of the 
very sharpest thorns interwoven with each 
other. He fortified himself above, below, 


. and on all sides; and all day as he wrought 


at his task he kept turning his head over 
his shoulders, now on this side, now on 
that, to look for the mother duck. Even 
when the house was finished, and he slept 
in it the first time, he awoke in the middle 
of the might and rubbed his eyes, simply 
because he thought he heard a voice say- 
ing, ‘Quack! quack! what have you done 
with my ducklings ?’—T'he Home-Book for 
Children. 


THE WEEK. 
FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES. 


N Sunday give thanks for the blessings 
you've HAD, 
Each man and each woman, each child, lass, 
and LAD. 


On Monday begin to do all that you MAY; 
Set off to your work, or some perfect tasks SAY. 
Willy and Mary shall both do a SUM, 

And the prize for it is a neat tee-to-TUM. 


Then Mary shall bring out her little work- 
xX 


BO 
And Willy shall read her the tale of the FOX. 
And both in their places will quietly SIT, 
Till I say to ‘break up’ it is proper and FIT; 
Then out to the playground they ll merrily 
UN 


Seeking shade in the summer, in winter the 


All the week long you can play, skip, and HOP, 
Or at trap-ball, or cricket, or spinning peg- 
TOP. 


Saturday night you must have a good RUB, 
With warm water and soap, in your mother’s 
great TUB. | 


Then on Sunday give thanks for the blessings 
you’ve HAD, 

Each man and each woman, each child, lass, 
and LAD. 
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Composed expressly for ‘ THe CHILDREN’s PR1zE.’ 
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shape 1s most el-e-gant too tobe-hold: Yet no-bo-dy likes mefor thatlam told. Yet 


WASP met a bee that was just buzzing by, {| You have a fine shape and a delicate wing, 
And he said, ‘ Little Cousin, can you tell | They own you are handsome, but then there's 


me why one thing 
You are loved so much better by people thanI? | They cannot put up with, and that is your 
My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, sting. 
And my shape is most elegant too to behold; eos t : 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.’ ‘ My coat is quite homely and plain as you see, 


Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 
‘ Ah, Cousin!’ the bee said, ‘’tis all very true, | Because I’m a harmless and diligent bee.’ 


But if I were half as much mischief to do, From this little story let people beware, 
Indeed they would love me no better than | Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are, 
you. They will never be loved, if they’re ever so fair. 
| Copyright, 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. They say there never was 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER AGAIN. 7, ee es iay tei good, 
TETTER late than never,’ I haven’t done a thing I should. 
Sometimes people say — 
I don’t believe I ever 
Spent such a naughty day! And now it’s almost night, 
And now it is too late to mend, Just when I’d like to try 
The day’s just coming to an end. To do a few things right, 
And be a better boy. 
It’s not one bit of use, But now it is too late to mend, 
I'm sure, for me to try: The day’s so nearly at an end. 
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So now I'll finish up, 
And just as I began,— 
Give all the worry that I may, 
All trouble that I can. 


Itis not now worth while to mend, 


The day’s so nearly at an end. 


Perhaps—I think I will,— 
I'll start afresh to-morrow; 
I’m sure I’ve not been happy, 
I’ve had less joy than sorrow. 
Perhaps to-day I’d better mend, 
Because it’s nearly at an end. 


So, first I'll say my prayers, 
And pray to God in heaven, 
That all my naughty ways 
This day may be forgiven. 
How glad I am this day to end, 
Feeling I have begun to mend! 
J.E. C.F. 


THEY ‘DIDN'T THINK? 


NCE a trap was baited 
With a piece of cheese ; 

It tickled so a little mouse 

It almost made him sneeze. 
An old rat said, ‘There’s danger; 

Be careful where you go.’ 
“ Nonsense!’ said the other, 

‘I don’t think you know!’ 
So he walked in boldly — 

Nobody in sight ; 
First he took a nibble, 

Then he took a bite; 
Closed the trap together, 

Snapped as quick as wink, 
Catching mousey fast there, 

*Cause he ‘ didn’t think.’ 
Once there was a robin, 

Lived outside the door, 
Who wanted to go inside 

And hop upon the floor. 
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© Oh, no,’ said the mother, 
‘You must stay with me; 
Little birds are safest, 
Sitting in a tree.’ 
‘I don’t care,’ said the robin, 
And gave his tail a fling, 
‘I don’t think the old folk 
Know quite everything.’ 
Down he flew, and Kitty seized him 
Before he’d tnne to blink ; 
‘Ob,’ he cried, ‘I’m sorry, 
But I didn’t think!’ 
Now, my little children, 
You who read this song, 
Don’t you see the trouble 
Comes of thinking wrong ? 
And can’t you take a warning 
From their dreadful fate, 
Who began their thinking 
When it was too late? 
Don’t think there’s always safety 
Where no danger shows, 
Don't suppose you know more 
Than anybody knows ; 
But when you are warned of ruin, 
Pause upon the brink, 
And don’t go under headlong, 
Because you ‘ didn’t think.’ 


THE DANGEROUS FLOWERS. : 


Translated from the French by E. W. 

[* was a beautiful Spring morning when 

little Margaret went for a walk in a 
lane near the village where she lived. 
After going some way she began to pick 
flowers for a nosegay. As she was doing 
s0, she saw on a bank some beautiful 
violets ; and, delighted with the prize, she 
began to pick them eagerly. 

‘Take care, my child,’ said an old man, 
who was on the other side of the hedge; 
‘there are venomous snakes there.’ 

Margaret sprang back with fear; but 
she so wished to get the flowers that she 
said, ‘I must have just that one beautiful 
violet which I see there, and which looks 
brighter than all the others.’ 

As she put out her hand to pick it, a 
viper glided suddenly out from beneath the 
leaves and stung her wrist. In a few 
hours, poor little Margaret, so young and 
so fair, lay on her bed clay-cold and dead. 

How many souls perish from snatching 
at only one forbidden pleasure ! 
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‘LET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN 
UPON YOUR WRATH.’ 


(Concluded from page 152.) 


f ARY went on with her 
work, but the anger which 
had tilled her heart was 
beginning to change into 
an uncomfortable feeling 
that she herself was be- 
having very unkindly. 
She began to think of her 
mother’s return with some 
dread, knowing she would not be able to 
answer all the questions she was sure to be 
asked, with credit to herself, recollecting 
the falsehood she had told about what her 
mother had said. Full of these thoughts, 
she did not notice that her little sister had 
limped up to her side, until she heard her 
soft, low voice speaking to her. 

‘Mary, forgive her—do; I’m sure she’s 
ever so sorry. I would if I were you.’ 

‘No, you wouldn't, I know; look at my 
books and my new bag,’ said Mary, glan- 
cing towards the table where they lay. 

‘Oh, they are not so bad; besides, it’s so 
naughty not to forgive. Mary, think of 
the verse we learnt last Sunday :— 

“ Dost thou not remember when thy Lord 
Hung on His cruel Cross so long, 
How in His agony He penyed 
For those who did Him wrong ?” 
He forgave so much! Oh, do go out and 
speak to her.’ 

‘I shan’t, Nellie! how can I? Mother 
will be home directly, and I have not nearly 
finished my sewing. Do get out of my 
way; you are hindering me, answered 
Mary, crossly. 

Nellie limped back again to her chair 
with a troubled face. After a short time, 
Mrs. Green came in. 

‘“Where’s your father, Mary?’ she asked. 

‘He’s gone out, mother; he said he 
would be back by half-past seven.’ 

‘Well, it’s nearly that now; so get out 
your Bibles, while I take off my bonnet 
and shawl.’ 

It was a custom of Mr. Green to gather 
his children round him before they went to 


‘bed, to read a few verses from the Bible, 


when they asked questions and he ex- 
plained. This evening the children were 
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waiting, ready with the Bibles, when he 
came in. 

‘Find the 4th chapter of Ephesians, and 
the 25th verse,’ said he, sitting down, and 
opening the large Bible placed for him. 

Then the children read in turns to the 
end of the chapter; and when they had 
finished, their father waited for the usual 
questions. 

Mary’s face was very red, and bent low 
over her book; and little Nellie glanced 
he her father to her sister with a troubled 

. look. 

‘Well, children,’ said Mr. Green. 

Then Harry broke the awkward si- 
lence. 

‘Father, what does it mean ?—“ Let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath.’” 

‘Well, Harry, you know what wrath 
means ?’ 

‘ Yes, father,—being in a passion.’ 

‘Yes, my boy; all bitterness, and anger, 
and evil-speaking, as you read in the 31st 
verse. And you know when the sun goes 
down,—in the evening, is it not?’ 

‘ Yes, father,’ said Harry, again. 

‘Well, then, can’t you answer your ques- 
tion for yourself?’ 

Harry did not seem quite clear yet. 

The father turned to his youngest daugh- 
ter.—‘ What is it, Nellie?’ 

‘We must make up our quarrels before 
night, father.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. We must not let the 
night come on with angry, unforgiving feel- 
ings in our hearts. hich of us can be 
sure—when we lie down at night—that we 
shall wake again in this warld? and how 
terrible it would be to appear before God 
with such a heart! Anger is a dreadful 
sin; many of the worst crimes have been 
committed through it; and half the small 
miseries in the world are caused by unkind 
words. Think of this, my children, and 
try to keep yourselves from all angry pas- 
sions and unkind feelings. You know 
where to look for help.’ 

Then, after a short prayer, the father 
kissed his children, and told them to go to 
bed. He looked kindly at Mary’s troubled 
face, as he bade her good night—half hoping 
to hear something of the cause of her ill- 
temper at tea-time. 


But Mary said nothing. 

As Mary helped her little sister to un- 
dress, Nellie said:— 

‘ You will forgive her,—won’t you, Mary? 
You heard what father said about not let- 
ting the sun go down upon your wrath?’ 

‘Well, Nellie, I can’t go and speak to 
Alice now, replied Mary, impatiently. 
‘She would be in bed, I daresay.’ 

“I don’t think she would,’ said Nellie. 

* Besides,’ continued Mary, ‘ mother 
would want to know what I was going for.’ 

‘Well, I'd tell her if I were you.’ 

‘Oh, Nellie, I daren’t. Il make it up 
arr But it was a shame of her to 

oit’ . 

So Nellie was obliged to be satisfied. 
But Mary was far from comfortable. 

How hard it is to return to the right 
path when once we have left it ! 

Mary was not long getting into bed that 
night. She wanted to go to sleep and for- 
get all about her quarrel with Alice. But 
she could not sleep; she lay restlessly, lis- 
tening to every little sound in the house. 
She could hear her father and mother talk- 
ing downstairs; and presently she heard 
her father say :— 

‘Tl just go down to the post with this 
letter. I shall not be long,’ 

Then about five minutes passed; and she 
heard the outer door open again, and her 
mother cried out:— 

‘What is the matter?’ 

‘I’ve just seen such a sight,” answered 
her father; ‘I could not go on to the post. 
I saw a crowd of people at the corner, and 
when I got up, they were carrying a little 
child, and it was Alice Prince!’ 

‘Oh, dear! what was the matter with 
her ?’ 

‘Porter’s horse had run away with the 
cart, and it came dashing along down the 
road, and Alice was crossing the road on 
an errand; the horse knocked her down, 
and went over her.’ 

‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ cried Mrs. Green. 
‘Is she much hurt ?’ 

‘She looked like death, and some of the 
people said she was dcad; but the cart only 
went over her legs.’ 

‘What will her poor mother do? I'll just 
fetch my shawl, and go to her.’ 
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‘Mind you don’t wake the children,’ said ‘Oh, mother, mother, what shall I do?” 
Mr. Green. ‘It will be time enough for Her mother, thinking she was only halt }) 
them to hear in the morning.’ awake, tried to soothe and comfort her. |) 

But half-way downstairs Mrs. Green | And, taking her in her arms, earried her |); 
met Mary, trembling from head to foot. | upstairs again. wy J 
She caught at her mother’s dress, and, But Mary sobbed only the more, say- 


clinging to her, almost screamed out:— ing,— ' 
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‘ Mother, you don’t know——’ 

Then, amidst sobs and tears, the whole 
story was told. Mary, in her grief, accus- 
ing herself of being the cause of her little 
friend’s accident; while little Nellie, now 
awake, helped the explanation, and soft- 
ened, as much as possible, her sister’s story. 


Poor Mrs. Green was terribly grieved to’ 


hear of the wicked feelings to which her 
child had given way; but seeing that she 
was already severely punished, she did not 
say much to her then about it, but talked 

ently to her, trying to comfort her, saying 
that it might not be so bad after all. ‘And 
in a little time Mary became quieter, and 
begged her mother to leave her, and go and 
see how Alice really was. 

M was, indeed, severely punished. 

Stor het mother had gone she sat almost 
motionless on the bed, Nellie’s hand held 
fast in hers, not speaking a word, but lis- 
tening for every sound—now hoping for 
the best, now dreading to hear the worst 
news. 
In about half an hour Mrs. Green re- 
turned, happy to tell her little daughter 
that, though Alice was severely injured, 
and in great danger, yet that the doctor 
said there was hope of her recovery. 

This gave Mary great relief, though 
bitter sorrow filled her heart as her mother 
talked to her of the sinfulness of the feel- 
ings to which she had given way. 

The next day Alice was pronounced 
out of danger. She begeed to see Mary. 
At first the doctor said ‘No;’ but, seeing 
how much she was disturbed by his re- 
fusal, he said Mary might come. So 
Mary, to her great delight, was sent for. 
She ran eagerly upstairs to the little room 
where Alice lay; but stopped suddenly at 
the sight of her pale face, on which the 

ain she had suffered had left its traces: 

ut Alice put out her arms. Then the two 
little girls kissed each other; Mary shed- 
ding tears. 

Alice had repented her hasty action 
from the minute when she saw how much 
damage she had done; and would scarcely 
listen to Mary’s self-reproaches. 

‘I was in a dreadful temper, Mary,’ she 
said, ‘all the time, though I pretended not 
to care; for I was almost sure mother 
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would not be able to get me a bag—and - 
that vexed me 0.’ 

‘Yes, Alice,’ answered Mary; ‘but Iam 
so ashamed that I teased you about your 
mother not being able to afford it. And 
afterwards, when Maggie begged me to go 
to you, and then dear little N ollie, and when 
we had some verses at prayers about for- 
giving, still I was so hard-hearted, and so | 
angry. And then Alice, when I heard 
them say you were dead, I thought I must 
die too: for I thought that if it had not 
been for the quarrel, we should have been 
together as usual, and it would not have 
hap ened.’ 

thus they talked to each other for some 
time, each trying to take the blame; for, 
in the main, they were good children, 
and had had the great blessing of good 
parents. 

And this quarrel made them greater 
friends than ever. And they parted, with 
the firm resolve to try to keep back angry 
words and feelings for the future. 

Mary, at Alice’s request, repeated to her 
the verses they had read the evening be- 
fore;—‘ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking, be 
ee away from you, with all malice; and 

e ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.’ M. P. 


THE TURNPIKE 


- ON THE 


OU can’t put an old head 
on young shoulders,’says 
the proverb. Now Maud 
Everton’s shoulders were 
very young, to be sure— 
only eleven years old, 
and it would have been 
almost a pity to see an 
older head on the top of 
them; but still a /2ttle thought is not amiss 
for the youngest of us, and a little thought 
would have saved Maud’s mother a great 
fright and Maud herself a very unhappy 
half-holiday. This was how it fell out. 
Colonel and Mrs. Everton had been from 
home, and were expected back on a cer- 


tan Saturday. The day came, a lovely 
| day, early in June, and Miss Mincing, 
Maud’s abe age took advantage of its. 
being a holiday to go ovér to the neigh- 
bouring town, where her mother and sister 
lived. Here was Maud, then, with a sone 
summer’s day before her, looking forwar 
joyfully to her parents’ return in the even- 
ing, and meanwhile free to spend very 
nearly twelve golden hours just as she 
pleased. The morning passed prosperously 
enough. She worked a little in her garden, 
fed her rabbits, read a new story-book, and 
then had her dinner. 

Maud thought she would take a walk 
to the turnpike. 

This turnpike was on the road to the 
station, and that was a way Maud hardly 
ever went: all her usual walks lay in the 
opposite direction, and no one from the 
Grange thought of going on the straight, 
dull Netherby road, unless they had busi- 
ness in Netherby itself. 

It chanced that the gate had lately 
changed hands, being now kept by one 
Thomas Marsh, who had married Maud’s 
old nurse, and hittle Tommy Marsh was a 
particular favourite of the young lady’s. He 
was very near her own age, to be sure; but 
Maud had just been promoted to teaching 
a class in the Sunday-school, of which 
Tommy was the head. She had often 
aaa to go and see him at his new 

ome, and here, thought Miss Maud, is a 
good time; ‘it is Saturday, so he is sure 
to be at home, and Miss Mincing is away, 
so there is no one to object to the long 
two-mile walk.’ 

So off she started, and before she had 
got half way she almost repented of her 
purer, so strong was the glare upon the 

ot white road, and so dusty proved the 
walk which she had chosen. However, 
when the long, steep hill was passed, and 
she began to descend it on the other side, 
there were trees in the hedgerows, under 
whose shelter it was pleasanter walking; 
and by-and-by, nestled in a corner of 
some leafy woods, which in that place 
skirted the road, the turnpike came in 
sight. 

On drawing nearer, Maud could see no 
one about, and had come quite up to the 
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door before she saw Tommy, perched upon 
the roof over the porch, and holding tight 
by the tall chimney. 

‘Tommy, is that you ?’ 

‘Yes, Miss,’ grinning from ear to ear, 
and touching his cap with one hand, as he 
held on with the other. 

‘What are you doing ?’ 

‘Minding the pay-gate, Miss. Mother 
be gone into the village to shop, and left 
me to mind the gate.’ 

‘But up there? what are you doing up 
there, I mean?’ said Maud. 

‘Kceping a look-out, miss, so as to see if 
any one comes along.’ 

Maud leant against the white gate-post, 
my stared up at her scholar upon the 
root. 

‘I don’t think it’s very good of you, 
Tommy. I don’t suppose your mother 
meant you to perch up there. You could 
keep a look-out down here. You don’t see 

our mother doing that,’ she added, in her 
teat Sunday-school manner, and shaking 
her head gravely. 

Tommy grinned wider than ever. 

‘She couldn't, miss. Mother couldn’t 
come up here.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Maud, ‘ I’ve come to pay you 
a visit, and I think you ought to get down 


‘now. I’m going to sit in the porch and 


rest, Tommy.’ 

As she sat there, Maud heard a clatter, 
caused by Tommy’s quick descent—quicker 
than was at all necessary, she thought: 
but his movements were probably hastened 
by the appearance of a woman, who just 
then came out of the wood into the 
road, and called out to him to know where 


his mother was. 

‘Gone to shop !” Maud heard her say ; 
‘now I’m sorry! I don’t know what's to 
do. Here’s your granny very bad and 
wants to see her; I promised to leave 
word as I was passing, that if Mrs. Marsh 
wished to see her mother before she died, 
she must go right off to her at once. When 
may you be expecting of her back?’ 

he boy answered, that as she was going 
to stay to tea with a sister of his father’s in 
the village, it was not likely she would be 
home before dark; but Marsh himself 
ought to be back from his work between 
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Maud and Tommy. 


five and six, and then he, Tommy, could At this moment Maud came forward. 
run for his mother. She knew the woman slightly, and told her 
‘It’s not likely your granny will be | she thought she could help in the matter. 
sensible by six o'clock, lad, and I can’t | ‘It was lucky I came this way,’ she said. 
turn back myself. I’m risking losing my ‘Well, to be sure, Miss, and so it was! 
train as it is.’ It'll be very kind of you if you send word, 
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Maud finding the lost money. 


as soon as you get home, to Mrs. Marsh of 
how bad her mother is. Maybe she would 
hear in time then, for it is but three o’clock 
now ;’ and so saying she hurried on by the 
field-path to Netherby. 

Now it had not exactly been Maud’s 


intention, when she offered her services, to 
walk quietly home and send a servant into 
the village after Mrs. Marsh; she thought 
it would be much more amusing to take 
the toll herself. A very thoughtless pro- 
ceeding, but, as I said before, it was want 
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of thought that led her into trouble. Though 
Tommy laughed and secmed to think it 
odd, he was by no means disposed to dis- 
obey Miss Everton, and indeed he was quite 
overcome by her train of reasoning. 


‘Only think,’ she said, ‘ how grieved your. 


mother would be never to see your granny 
again! And you can run, you know, 
Tommy ; I’m sure J couldn't in this heat. 
Let me see; how long will it take you? 
Two miles to the village and a few minutes 
to ee to your mother—you ought to be 
back in little more than an hour,’ 

Accordin gly the boy showed her the heap 
of change that had been left in his care, 
and the big slate hanging behind the door, 
on which she was to enter all her transac- 
tions, and then he set off up the hill. 

‘Run, Tommy, run! and be sure you 
come back quick,’ cried Maud ; and Tommy 
did run so fast that she laughed to see 
him. She did not see that this wonderful 
speed lasted only to the top of the hill; 
down the other side the boy walked 
quietly enough: he was not going to run 
all the whole two miles under the broiling 
sun, he said to himself; still, he fully in- 
tended to make haste. 

Almost before she lost sight of the little 
messenger Maud ia oe to feel frightened 
at the charge she had undertaken. She 
went into the cottage, looked at the money, 
gazed at the tall clock in the corner, and 
wished heartily that the hour was over 
instead of only just beginning: the worst 
was, too, that conscience made itself heard, 
and told her plainly that to have gone 
home herself and sent word to her nurse 
was the only way in which she could have 
been of use, and done her own duty at the 
same time; and poor Maud was to learn 
that afternoon that one cannot do an- 
other person’s duty at the expense of one’s 
own without suffering for it. It was so 
very silent and lonely; no sound to be 
heard but the ticking of the clock, for, 
full of her own thoughts, Maud failed to 
hear the slight noise of horse’s feet on the 
dusty road, and started when a loud, cross 
voice shouted,—‘* Holla, there! Gate!’ 

Her first effort in toll-taking was not 
Mc successful. She hurried out at once 
without any change, and the rider, a big, 
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burly farmer, who was pressed for time, 
bid her ‘look sharp,’ as he handed her a 
sixpence with which she had to go back 
into the cottage and fumble amongst her 
coppers for the right number. s she 
handed them up to him she was very 
much afraid he swore at her; but not quite 
understanding his words, and not wishing 
to understand them, she turned quickly 
away, and set down on the slate the three- 
pence taken. 

Next time she thought there should be no 
delay, and at the sound of wheels she made 
her appearance with all the change gathered 
up in her frock, only to find that none at all 
was wanted by the two men in a light cart, 
who tossed her a threepenny piece almost 
without gts In trying to catch it, 
Maud not only let it fall, but dropped all 
the other money, for which she had a 
weary hunt amongst the white dust before 
she collected it again. 

Determining not to be taken by surprise 
in future, she took up her position in the 
porch; but it was a long, long time before 
any one else came by at all, and new fears 
rose in her mind. 

Suppose some one who knew her were to 
pass? And, sure enough, the very next 
vehicle proved to be the doctor’s gig. 
Maud was half inclined to hide herself and 
take no toll at all, but the doctor never 
once glanced at the little figure at the gate, 
he barely checked his horse for an instant 
as his servant put the money into the child's 
hand; and so that danger was over: and no 
sooner was the gig out of sight than Maud 
wished she had made confession and got 
her good friend the doctor to tell her what 
she ought to do. 

But Tommy was to be back at four 
o'clock, and right glad would she be to see 
him. Giving one long look down the road 
towards Netherby, and a glance to the hill 
on her right to make sure nothing was 
coming, she ran in to have a peep at the 
clock, and learn how much more of this 
weary hour, the longest Maud had ever 
known, there remained to get through. 
Four o'clock! Why, it was more than 
half -past already, and Tommy had not 
returned ! | 

Five o'clock came, and still she was 
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alone. She had serious thoughts of desert- 
ing her post and going home, but the poor 
child felt that it would be very wrong to 
let the toll-keeper suffer for her fault, and 
that whatever mistake she had made in 
undertaking the charge at all, there was 
nothing to be done now but to abide by it. 
Morever, Marsh himself would soon be 
home; and wiping away a few tears which 
had forced their way to her eyes, she re- 
turned to her look-out from the porch. 
Poor Maud! It was another person’s 
- burden this that she had lifted up, and you 
see it did not fit her at all. She had better 
have carried her own, just the burden 
appointed for her that half-holiday, to give 
ae own pleasure forthe sake of doing 
a kindness, and to have gone quickly home 
to the Grange, and then sent a servant 


with a message to Tom’s mother. Tommy’s. 


duty was not her duty, and what she had 
lightly undertaken became a heavy task. 

It was more silent than ever, Maud 
thought. ‘Two or three tramps frightened 
her very much. Coming up behind her 
suddenly as she was straining her eyes in 
hopes of catching sight of Marsh or his 
boy, they laughed rudely at her start, and 
asked leave to rest a bit in the porch. 
Maud did not know whether she ought to 
say yea, or no; she therefore said nothing, 
and the men sat down. She was in 
terror till they went on again, which they 
did after a quarter of an hour. 

About six o'clock a fly appeared coming 
from Netherby. Maud’s first thought was 
of her parents; but she remembered 


instantly that they were not coming by | 


rau, but driving across country in quite 
another direction. Could it be Miss 
Mincing? Oh, how angry she would be, 
and what a lecture she would get! A 
man, too, was striding rapidly down the 
hill. Maud was sure it was Marsh him- 
self. If only she could escape being 
noticed until he came, she would yet 
have time to reach home by seven, at 
which hour Colonel and Mrs. Everton were 
expected. It was necessary, however, to 
make sure that the fly did contain her 
governess. For this purpose Maud 
placed herself at the little window and 
watched. The fly stopped. 


‘ Hie, there! Gate!’ cried the driver. 

Maud never stirred,. for too well did she 
know that brown straw bonnet and green 
veil ; too familiar to her ear were the tones 
of the shrill treble in which Miss Mincing 
echoed John’s cry of ‘Gate!’ 

‘All right, ma’am; never you mind,’ 
said the driver at last ; ‘I'll knock them up 
as I go back, and pay then.’ 

d as he spoke he whipped Re his 
horses and began to ascend the hill ata 
good pace. 


(Concluded in our next.) 


STOPPING TO THINK. 


HEN Chief-justice Salmon P. Chase 
was a little boy, eight or ten years 
old, he was told by his father’s servant 
that he could catch birds by putting salt on 
their tails. It was in autumn, when birds 
were gathering in flocks before taking their 
flight to a warmer climate: and Salmon 
thought he had a capital chance of trying 
the laa: So he tried it upon a flock of birds 
that seemed rather tame, not far from his 
father’s house. He chased them about from 
one spot to another, with his pocket full of 
salt, but he failed to lodge a single grain of 
it on the tail of a bird. Many times he 
threw a handful at the scared creatures, 
but when the salt fell where the bird had 
been, the bird wasn’t there. Salmon be- 
came impatient over his ill-luck. If his 
heart could have been turned inside out. 
some bad temper would have been found 
init. Just then, however, a bright thought 
struck him. 

‘It isn’t true,’ he exclaimed; ‘1 can't 
put salt on a bird’s tail. If I could get 
near enough to them to do that, I could 
catch them without salt.’ 

Why did he not think of that before ? 
The servant had been making fun of him. 
Perhaps he did not think that Salmon 
would be so silly as to chase birds with 
salt ; but he did, as we have seen; and all 
because he did not stop to think. As 
soon as he thought for a moment, he saw 
whata simpleton he was making of himself. 
He never forgot the lesson of that day. 
He stopped to think,—and the result made 
him a great and wise man. 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


T was Christmas Eve; the 
ground was covered with 
beautiful white soft snow, 
which was so light that 
every time the wind blew 
it sent it flying in clouds 

uP against the windows 

Ay of a nursery where two 

AX little girls were playing. 

©) | : 

Y All the trees were white, 
even the people who passed were sprinkled 
with white; it was a new sight, and the 
little girls kept leaving their play to look 
at it. 

‘I like to see what mother calls “a 
white world” at Christmas time; don’t you, 
Annie?’ said Mary Shaw: ‘it does not seem 
like Christmas without snow.’ 

‘Yes, I like the snow,’ said Annie, 
‘ though it makes one very cold even to go 
to the window to look at it. I wonder what 
poor people do to keep themselves warm, 
and I wonderif they like snow at Christmas 
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time ? I expect they don’t, for I fear they. 


have not warm clothes, and good fires, 
and nice hot dinners, to keep the cold out. 
I should not like to be poor; should you, 
Mary ?’ | 

‘No,’ said Mary, ‘ I can’t say I should. 
I wonder why some people are so very 
poor; it seems very hard for them. Wh 
does not God make them better off, 
wonder ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Annie; ‘we'll ask 
mother: she knows everything, I believe.’ 

Just as they were speaking they saw a 
little gurl, very poorly clothed, standing 
crying near the window. She was put- 
ting her poor little fingers up to her 
mouth, to see if her warm breath would 
make them ache less. Mary and Annie 
felt so sorry for the little girl, and Mary 
knocked at the window and beckoned for 
her to come nearer. The poor child came, 
and Mary opened the window as well as 
she could for the snow, and said,— 

‘ Little girl, why have you no shoes on?’ 

Please, miss,’ said the girl, ‘I have 
not got any, and mother has no money to 
buy me any.’ 
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‘Then why does she not keep you in 
doors near the fire, instead of sending you 
out this cold day ?’ 

‘Please, miss,’ said the girl, ‘we have 
nothing to eat, and I have put on our last 
bit of coal, so [ came out to see if any kind 
lady or gentleman would give me a copper 
or two to buy some bread and coal with; 
mother is ill and can’t come out, and baby 
is ill, and Johnny’s chilblains are so bad 
that he can’t walk at all.’ 

Whilst Mary and the poor girl were talk- 
ing, Annie had run to her mother to ask if 
the little girl might come in and warm her- 
self at the kitchen fire. Mrs. Shaw had 
given leave, so Annie came running back 
to tell the girl to go round the house to the 
back-door and go in the kitchen to warm 
herself. The poor girl went, and the two 
sisters met her at the kitchen-door, and 
made her sit down near the fire. 

‘ Not too near,’ said cook, ‘ for the poor 
little fingers and toes will have frost-ache 
in them, and that is very bad to bear; let 
her get warm by degrees, and then she may 
come nearer the fire.’ 

Cook was making mince-pies and mix- 
ing a plum-pudding for Christmas Day; 
for people always have mince-pies and plum- 
puddings at Christmas—at least those have 
who have plenty of money to spend. 

The little girl watched cook for some 
time, and at last she said,— 

‘We used to have a nice pudding at 
Christmas when father was alive and in 
good work; but mother says she does not | 
expect ever to see a Chnstmas pudding 
again.’ 

Mary and Annie Mhoed ahd together for } - 
a short time, and then Mary left the kit- 
chen, presently returning with her mother. 
Mrs. Shaw asked the poor girl many ques- 
tions, and then spoke to cook, who said,— 

‘Yes, ma’am ; I'll make a pudding, and 
welcome; and there’s that small piece of 
beef that we should have cooked yesterday, 
only the hare would ‘not keep any longer, 
and I can make a few plain mince-pies.’ 

‘Very well, cook,’ said Mra.Shaw. And 
now, little girl, what is your name ?’ 

‘Sally, please, ma’am.’ 

‘Well, Sally, you had better go home 
now; but before you gol will find you 
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an old shaw! and a pair of warm stockings 
and shoes. You shall also take some 
tea and sugar, and a loaf of bread and some 


butter for mother; here is a sixpence for. 


eome coal, so I hope you will be happy 
this Christmas Eve; I dare say to-morrow 
wil bring you something to make merry 
with, for Old Christmas does not like to 
come and find misery and hunger. Now 
I'll tell you what to do, and you'll see if he 
does not bring you somethmg you don’t 
expect, To-morrow morning, about one 
oclock, just set your table out with plates 
and dishes as if Pine were preparing for a 
good dinner, and then all- of you go up- 
stairs, leaving the house-door open. en 
you are upstairs you can pray to the Lord 
Jesus to let you have a happy Christmas.’ 

The little 
surprise, and then she sait,— 

‘Yes, ma’am; but we've often prayed, 
and nothing has come of it.’ 

‘Well, Sally, try once more, and see if 
anything comes of it this time.’ 

Mrs. Shaw then inquired where Sally’s 
mother lived, and Mary and Annie packed 
a basket with the tea, sugar, bread and 
butter. Annie remembered that baby 
might want some milk, so she filled a little 
bottle with some, then Mrs. Shaw told 
Sally where to go for some coal. 

The happy little girl went away in high 
glee,as you may guess, and in less than 
an hour after she had a bright fire at 
home and a kettle-boiling on the hob, and 
was setting the tea-things out, all the time 
telling her mother and Johnny about the 
pone ady and her little girls, and what the 
ady had said she was to donext day. Oh! 
how nice the hot tea and bread and butter 
tasted! how baby enjoyed the bread and 
milk ! it would have done you good to have 
seen it all. Sally’s mother seemed so much 
better for it, and baby too, and Johnny 
declared his chilblains were not near so 
sore as they had been. 

We must now leave these poor people 
and go back to our little friends Annie and 

. After Sally had left, they began 
to talk of what they would make Old 
Christmas do for the poor people next day, 
and they wondered if they were enjoying 
the tea and fire. They then went up- 
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stairs and put on their best frocks, and 
tidied their hair, for they were expecting - 
some little boys and girls to see something 
wonderful which mother kept locked up in 


~ the breakfast-room. They were soon ready 


and downstairs. 

Just as the clock struck five there was 
a knock at the front door, and in about 
half an hour there were twenty little folk 
assembled in the drawing-room, all so 
smart, some looking conceited, as if they 
thought there never were such beautiful 
clothes seen before as theirs were. When 
all had come who were expected they had 
tea. ‘here were cakes and mufiins, and 
marmalade,—in fact, everything you can 
think of which is nice for tea. 

When tea was over, Mrs. Shaw said that 
they were to go into the breakfast-room 
to see the thing which had been locked 
up for some days. Oh! how delighted 
they were when they saw it. There, in the 
middle of the room, was a Scotch fir-tree 
set in a tub, and hanging on the branches 
were dozens of little coloured lamps and 
candles. There were also presents for 
every one. Some had dolls, and some had. 
bags and packets of goodies. There were 
books and puzzles for the elder ones. No 
one was forgotten, and most of the children 
were satisfied with what came to their | 
share; though some few, I am sorry to say, 
were jealous of the others. By-and-by 
the lights on the tree began to go out, one 
by one, so the little people went again into 
the room where they had tea. The table 
had been cleared away and put into a 
corner of the room, and the ornaments 
taken from the sideboard and chimney- 
piece, so that there could not be any acci- 
dents, and then began all sorts of games. 

After they were over, supper eame, 
and at ten o'clock the little ones put on 
bonnets and cloaks and went away de- 
lighted with the evening. hen Annie 
and Mary were alone again in their bed- 
room they talked of the happy evenin 
they had spent; then they thought 
Sally and her family, and wondered how 
they had been enjoying themselves. Annie 
remembered that they liad not asked their 
mother that question about rich and poor 
people, and she settled she would do so to- 
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T was Christmas Eve; the 
cround was covered with 
beautiful white soft snow, 
which was so light that 
every time the wind blew 
it sent it flying in clouds 
up against the windows 
of a nursery where two 
little girls were playing. 

All the trees were white, 
even the people who passed were sprinkled 
with white; it was a new sight, and the 
little girls kept leaving their play to look 
at it. 

‘I like to see what mother calls “a 
white world” at Christmas time; don’t you, 
Annie?’ said Mary Shaw: ‘it does not seem 
like Christmas without snow.’ 

‘Yes, I like the snow,’ said Annie, 
‘ though it makes one very cold even to go 
to the window to look at it. I wonder what 
poor people do to keep themselves warm, 
and I wonderif they like snow at Christmas 
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time ? I expect they don’t, for I fear they. 


have not warm clothes, and good fires, 
and nice hot dinners, to keep the cold out. 
I should not like to be poor; should you, 
Mary ?’ | 

‘No,’ said Mary, ‘I can’t say I should. 
I wonder why some people are so very 
poor; it seems very hard for them. Wh 
does not God make them better off, 
wonder ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Annie; ‘we'll ask 
mother: she knows everything, I believe.’ 

Just as they were speaking they saw a 
little girl, very poorly clothed, standing 
crying near the window. She was put- 
ting her poor little fingers up to her 
mouth, to see if her warm breath would 
make them ache less. Mary and Annie 
felt so sorry for the little girl, and Mary 
knocked at the window and beckoned for 
her to come nearer. ‘The poor child came, 
and Mary opened the window as well as 
she could for the snow, and said,— 

‘ Little girl, why have you no shoes on?’ 

Please, miss,’ said the girl, ‘I have 

not got any, and mother has no money to 
buy me any,’ 
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‘Then why does she not keep yo 
doors near the fire, instead of sendin; 
out this cold day ?’ 

‘Please, miss,’ said the gn), ‘we 
nothing to eat, and I have put on o 
bit of coal, so [ came out to see if anv 
lady or gentleman would give mea 
or two to buy some bread and coal 
mother is ill and can’t come out, an‘ 
is ill, and Johnny’s chilblains are < 
that he can’t walk at all.’ 

Whilst Mary and the poor girl wer: 
ing, Annie had run to her mother to 
the little girl might come in and war 
self at the kitchen fire. Mrs. Sha 
given leave, so Annie came runnin: 
to tell the girl to go round the house 
back-door and go in the kitchen to 
herself. The poor girl went, andt 
sisters met her at the kitchen-do 
made her sit down near the fire. 

‘Not too near,’ said cook, ‘for t: 
little fingers and toes will have fr: 
in them, and that is very bad to k 
her get warm by degrees, and then: 
come nearer the fire.’ 

Cook was making mince-pies 4 
ing a plum-pudding for Christm. 
for people always have mince-pies a. 
puddings at Christmas—at least tli 
who have plenty of money to spen 

The little girl watched cook 
time, and at last she said,— 

‘We used to have a nice pu 
Christmas when father was aliv 
good work; but mother says she 
expect ever to see a Christmas 
again,’ 

Mary and Annie whispered to. 

a short time, and then le 
chen, presently returning with hy 
Mrs. Shaw asked the poor girl m 
tions, and then spoke to cook, wh 

‘Yes, ma’am; I'll make a pu’ 
welcome; and there’s that sma 
beef that we should have cooked - 
only the hare would not keep a: 
and I can make a few plain minc 

‘Very well, cook,’ said Mrs.Sh 
now, little girl, what 16 your nan 

‘Sally, please, mam.’ 

‘Well, Sally, you had bette 
now; but before you gol wil. 
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The Poor Family 


morrow. They then thanked the Lord for 
His mercies and were soon fast asleep. 
Christmas morning that year was bright 
and frosty ; the snow was crisp and hard— 
not so difficult to walk on as the day be- 


fore, for then every footstep sank deep, } 
which was very tiring; so Annie and Mary } 
went out after breakfast and had a brisk 
walk till service-time. :After church was 
over they came home and went into the 
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Annie and Mary. 


kitchen, where the piece of beef was roast- | handcart. The beef was taken down, put 

| MZ, some mince-pies were baking, and the | into a deep pie-dish, and covered over; the | 
| pudding was boiling on the fire. udding was put, ‘cloth and all, into a 
At ten minutes to one, John, the man- eee ‘and the pies were packed up, and 
Servant, came to the door with a little | all put into the cart. There were plenty 


ee 
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of hot potatoes and two loaves of bread. 
Mrs. Shaw brought down a package of old 
clothes and shoes, also two warm blankets. 
I can assure you the cart was quite full. 
Annie and Mary begged to be allowed 
to go with John and see the things pro- 

erly put on the table in Sally's cottage. 
Mire Shaw consented, and just as the 
clock struck one, John and the two children 
arrived at the door, which was open accord- 
ing to Mrs. Shaw’s orders. The room was 
empty, and the dishes and plates were on 
the table. Annie and Mary put on them 
the beef and potatoes; the pudding they 
put on the fender to keep hot, also the 
mince-pies. The clothes and blankets they 
Jaid on an old sofa. ‘They then ran out 
and shut the door, but could not resist 
stopping to listen for a short time. 

‘he family came downstairs, and when 
the children saw the beef they gave ashout 
of joy. The mother rushed to the door 
just in time to catch hold of the two little 
girls, who were starting away. She drew 
them into the house, and with tears in her 
eyes she thanked them for being so good 
and kind to her and her fatherless children. 

We will leave these poor people to enjoy 
their Christmas dinners, and will only tell 
you that Mrs. Shaw was afterwards very 

ind to them in giving them employment. 
Johnny came every morning to the house 
to clean knives and boots, and after a year 
or two he was taken to be servant in the 
house. Sally’s mother had washing from 
Mra. Shaw; so that with one thing and 
another they were better off again, and I 
never heard that things went so badly with 
them as they did when Annie and Mary 
first found them out. 

The same day after dinner, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw and their two little daughters 
sat eating oranges, and almonds, and raisins, 
Annie said,— 

* Mother, will you tell us why some peo- 
ple are poor and some rich, and why some 
eet seem born to misery and starvation, 
whilst others are well off and happy from 
the very first?’ 

‘I think your father must answer that 
question, Annie; for I own it sometimes 
puzzles me when I think of it.’ 

Father thought for a while, and then he 
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said,—‘ There are, no doubt, many reasons 
for riches being given to some and poverty 
to others—reasons which we can’t find out, 
but which God knows. I think, however, 

can mention one, which will be quite 
enough for the present. If there were no 
poor people to help, rich people would lose 


one of the best pleasures—one of the plea- | 


sures which come nearest to those which 
angels enjoy—that of doing good. My 
little girls know this well enough, for has 
not one of your greatest enjoyments, in 
fact, the greatest enjoyment of this Christ- 
mas time, been the pleasure of making 
Sally and her mother and brothers happy 
and comfortable ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, father, indeed it has; it was 
far better than even the Christmas tree, 
to see how delighted they were when they 
saw the beef and mince-pies and plum- 
pudding this morning.’ 

‘And, my children, it is not only rich 
people who have the power of giving away, 
and the pleasure of it; for poor people can 
give love and help, if they can't give 
money.’ 

‘ But, father,’ said Mary, ‘are not poor 
people very unhappy ?’ 

‘No, my dear; not unless they are sin- 
ful. You must remember that they don’t 
know what it is to have all the comforts 
we have, and therefore they don’t miss 
them; so they don’t feel to want them so 
much as we should if they were taken from 
us now: besides, they have many plea- 
sures, only they are of a different kind 
from ours. If a poor boy has a penny 
given to him he thinks as much of it as 
you would had you five shillings given you. 
And so it is in everything. The best way 
to cure poverty is to cure sin, and the best 
way to be happy is to do what is right, and 


to do as much good to our neighbours as | 
wecan. I hope my little girls will always, 


try to be happy in that way, for it is the 
only way.’ 

Annie and ret 
Christmas time, and the lessons it taught 
them. They Brew up to be good women, 
beloved by rich and poor; their favourite 
text, and one which they always tried to 
act upon was—‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ S. M. 
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Andante. 


Once in the past - ures 


glo - ri- ous Day of 


In the deep hush of night, 


The glorious Day of Heaven shone forth, 


All radiant and bright: 


| And glad sweet angel-voices then 
Sang songs of ‘ Peace on earth,’ 

| The ‘tidings of great joy’ which told 

| Of our Redeemer’s birth. 

' No pomp of royal palaces 

| Welcomed the King of Heaven: 

| No reverence of mighty men ° 

| To the Lord of lords was given: 


But He was born in poverty 
Beneath a lowly shed: 
The one fair thing the silver star 
That shone above His head. 
Copyright. 
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glo-ri-ous Day of Hea-ven shone forth All ra- di - ant and bright. 
Oa in the pastures of the East, 


Hea-ven shone forth All ra-di-ant and_ bright. The 


Yet ever through His infancy 
And round His childhood's way, 

The love of God and all good men 
Grew brighter day by day: 

For sinless was that Child and true, 
And sweet His ways to see; 

The angels watching by His side 
Were not so pure as He. 

O gentle Jesus, once a Child, 
A child doth praise Thee now: 


Make my heart pure as Thine was pure, 
Let me be as wert Thou: 


And meek and humble let me grow, 
And holy let me be: 

Then, brighter than that silver star, 
God's love shall shine on me, 
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FEEDING THE DARLINGS. 


QUESTION. 
UCKS and darlings! which are which? 
Which the darlings? which the ducks ? 
Those in feathers, or in frocks ? 
Tell me, tell me, which are which ? 


ANSWER. 

Ah! the little frock-clad band 

Call the ducks their ‘ darlings;’ 
I, who worked with nimble hand 
To clothe that little frock-clad band, 

Call my darlings ‘ ducks.’ 
No doubt, no doubt if ducks could speak, 
As well as ply their nimble beak, 

They’d call my ‘ducks’ their ‘ darlings.’ 
For daily in the lifted frock, 

The hand, or basket round, 
The children for their feathered flock 
Bring food in plenty from the stock, 

And scatter it around. 


And so, no doubt, if ducks could say, 
They'd quack out, as they splash and play, 
‘Fach child’s a duck and darling 
There are ‘ducks’ and ‘darlings’ in the world, 
Many—oh, so many! 

Dear to their own mothers’ hearts, 
Dear as any! 

And yet those mothers have no bread, 
Nor shoes, nor clothes, 

Nor shelter for the little head, 
Oh, think of those! 

Think of the blessings Jesus spoke 
On those who tend the poor, 

Think of it as you feed the fowls 
At your own door; 

And as the birds by Him are not 
Forgotten for an hour, 

O thank Him, ye who have the lot, 
Like Him, to tend the poor! 

J. E. C.F. 
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Bexorp the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them.— Marr. vi. 26. . 
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THE TURNPIKE ON THE 
NETHERBY ROAD. 
(Concluded from p. 175.) 


OR a moment or two the plea- 
sure of having escaped Miss 
Mincing was so great that 
Maud forgot her fears, but 
they returned in full force 
when, on going out to meet 
Marsh, no Marsh was to 
be seen. Either it had not 
been Marsh at all or he had 
turned off into the wood. 
Maud fairly broke down now 
and began to cry; and made, 

moreover, the firm resolution 
of confessing her fault to the very nest 
yasser-by, in hopes that an older head than 
tee own might be able to help her out of 
the scrape into which she had fallen. But 
for fully half an hour no passer-by came. At 
the end of that time she welcomed with real 
delight the sight of the Netherby omnibus 
coming rapidly towards her, and, as usual, 
laden with passengers. Amongst so met, 
of course there would be one at least able 
and willing to take her place ; most probably 
more than one who would know her. As 
the omnibus drew near she turned for one 
moment into the cottage to give a last 
glance at the money-box and at her entries 
on the slate, so as to make sure that all 
was right. 

In that moment—to Maud’s dismay 
—the omnibus passed! Passed without 
the driver checking for an instant the 
horses he was urging at their utmost speed, 
and although she ran as fast as she could, 
and called out as loud as she was able, no 
head was turned to look at her, and after 
following the vehicle a little way she saw it 
disappear over the brow of the hill, Maud 
had made so sure that it would stop. She 
did not know that, having passed the turn- 
pike once before that day, it had no occa- 
sion to pay toll a second time. 

Matters were really serious now, and 
oor little Maud shed some more tears. 
Vhere could Marsh be? and what had 

become of Tommy ? 

It crew later and later; the hands of the 
clock already pointed to half-past eight; 
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the birds were going to bed, only faint 
chirpings reached her ears from the thicket 
behind the cottage. Once 2 large brown 
dog came trotting by and Maud ran 
eagerly out, but he was alone, and only 
just glanced at the child as he went 
steadily along the road. She would have 
gone home now and left the pay-gate to 
take care of itself, but that a terror of the 
lonely walk in the evening had come over 
her, and she really could hardly decide 
which would be worse, to wait where she 
was all alone, or to venture equally alone 
upon the road at that late hour. 

Seated in the porch, her face hid in her 
hands, and crying bitterly, Maud started 
when the sound of wheels was heard at 
last. It was the fly that had brought Miss 
Mincing from Netherby; the driver had 
been detained in’ the village, owing to the 
breaking of some part of his harness, and, 
ipa owing also to certain friends whom 

e had met at the public-house there. He 
was returning now at a foot’s pace, for b 
the side of the fly walked a man wi 
whom he was chatting as he went. 

‘No one at the pay-gate!’ Maud heard 
this man exclaim, as he and his companion 
stopped. ‘ Why, the missus and Tommy 
can’t never both on ’em be out!’ 

Oh! how joyfully poor Maud sprang to 
meet him, for it was Marsh himself, who 
had been working over-hours, and had 
little known how his coming had been 
looked for, or by whom! 

The honest man’s surprise at finding a 
young lady turned toll-keeper was great; 
but all was soon explained, and in a few 
minutes Maud found herself seated in the 
fly and driving rapidly towards the Grange. 
She had caused great distress there; first 
to her governess, whose alarm had been 
excited by finding her pupil absent, and 
then to her poor mother, who, being in 
delicate health and deeply attached to her 
only child, had been so terrified by her 
mysterious disappearance that she was 
quite ill for some days after. 

How many resolutions did Maud make, 
to think twice for the future before under- 
taking another person’s work! Perhaps, 
too, her exalted opinion of herself was a 
little bit lessened; and even when set over 
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other children, as at the Sunday-school, 
there was more humility in the teacher’s 
manner, which, as they say that ‘ example 
is better than precept,’ may have been quite 
as well for the scholars as for herself, 

It will not do to conclude my tale with- 
out informing my readers what had become 
of Tommy Marsh. The whole day was a 
chapter of accidents. The temptation of 
bird’s-nesting had proved too much for him, 
but the thought of his granny, of his 
mother’s grief, and of the young lady who 
was waiting for him, confused his mind and 
hurried his movements. ‘Tommy had a 
dreadful fall from the old ash-tree at the 
foot of the hill as you enter the village, 
and Jay insensible until picked up by the 
same two men in a light cart who had 

assed through the turnpike soon after he 
rad left it. In the village there were 
plenty who knew the boy. He was car- 
ried to his aunt’s house, where his poor 
mother was terribly alarmed about him. 
When the doctor came it was found that 
he had broken his leg; but he was so lon 
insensible that it was plain that his hea 
also had suffered, and when towards even- 
ing he faintly spoke and said something 
about ‘ Miss Maud minding the pay-gate, 
they thought he was wandering. ter, 
when he mixed up his grandmother and 
her illness with his other confused words, 
his mother took alarm, but not guessing 
the real state of the case, and knowing 
the many charges Tommy had had on no 
account to leave his post until his father’s 
return, she supposed that Marsh had left 
his work, and sent the boy to tell her of 
her mother’s state. But she could not 
bring herself to leave her son and go to 
the outlying cottages where ‘Granny’ 
lived, and it remained an abiding grief 
to poor Maud that, owing to her thought- 
less way of doing a kindness, her nurse 
never did see her mother alive again. 

‘You can’t put an old head on young 
shoulders,’ and I am far from saying that 
Maud’s head was ever a day older than her 
shoulders even after this lesson, but cer- 
tainly it was carried somewhat more 
sieadilys it had in it a little more thought, 
and it never was quite so giddy as before. 


.G. O'R. 
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‘ Maud was crying bitterly, when the sound of wheels was heard at last.’ 


A beautiful Coloured Engraving, ‘ PEEP-Bo!” will be given with the Fanuary Number of 
‘THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE,’ 1873. 
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The Children looking at the tiny Boy in his Cradle, 
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THE STORY OF OWEN’S 
CHILDHOOD. 

By the Author of ‘ Earth’s Many 

y Voices.’ 

mm, HE story of Owen Williains, 
a poor child, born ina little 
cones: among the Welsh 

8 


Now, where shall I be- 
gin? Shall I begin with 
telling you how the neigh- 
bours’ children stole into 
the cottage to look at the 
tiny boy in his cradle, to 
see whether his eyes were 


brown or blue? 
No, for then he was not yet Owen; he 

was only a nameless little child. 
Where, then, shall I begin? 
In a certain little church u 

hills, near the door of that church, at the font. 
It was a bright mace late in autumn. 

t 


among the 


A little child was carried to that font, and 
water was poured upon his forehead, and he 
received his name, Owen. And the sign 
of the cross was signed upon his forehead 
in water also. 

The water poured upon his forehead 
made him a child of God; the sign upon his 
forehead marked him for a soldier of Christ. 

In the first, God gave him His promise 
to be his helper; in the second, Owen’s 
promise was given to take God’s help, and 
to be Christ's faithful soldier and servant 
unto his life’s end. 

I do not, however, intend to say much 
about this: I speak of it now, rather to 
remind you of what your own Baptism was ; 
but you must keep it in mind, with regard 
to Owen, as you go on with his story. 
When the water was apeitikled: upon 
him, from that very minute the child was 
known in heaven and in earth as Owen. 
Here, therefore, my story of Owen begins. 

There were several people standing close 
by the font that day when Owen was bap- 
tized, and among them an old man and 
woman—Griffth and Shan Jones, with 
their little grarid-daughter, Gwenllian, who 
was three years of age. This little girl 
had often crept in and peeped into the 
cradle, and at the font she stood with eyes 
wide open, wondering at what was done. 


As she walked home, her grandfather 
pointed to the hills far away, which were 
all white with snow, and he said that little 
Owen was pure now, like that pure snow. 

Some time after, the father and mother 
of Owen, one by one, went home to God, 
and then Owen was left to the care of 
some relations who lived near. 

‘ Dear me?!’ said William Williams, when 
he took his orphan nephew to his cottage, 
‘I’ve enough ‘to work for already; it is 
very hard to have other people’s children 
to work for besides.’ So you may be sure 
that little Owen did not enter that house- 
hold as a welcome member. He was 80 
young that he did not understand this; 
though, no doubt, he felt somehow the 
difference between his old home and his 
new one. He had his little cousins for 
playmate so he was not lonely; and he 

ad, besides, for a playmate the brown 
sheep-dog, Perro; and he had a comer to 
sleep in, and food tu eat, so he was much 
better off than many another poor little 
orphan child. 

is best playmate was the little girl, 

Gwenllian, who lived with her grandfather 
and grandmother, as I have said. 
her a little girl only because she was little 
in age; but she was otherwise a great girl, 
and she was three years older than Owen. 
She was a es thoughtful ¢.., ‘70, and no 
one would have supposed her to be a good 
playmate for that bright little boy, who loved 
all sorts of tricks and noisy play. 

When Gwenllian was only six years old 
she was trusted to drive some ducks down 
through the village every morning, and 
fetch them every evening. She earned 
threepence a-week by that, and was thought 
the richest child of her age in all the vil- 
lage. Livery day she walked slowly down 
the street with her ducks before her wad- 
dling along on their great ycllow feet 
till they came to the water's edge, and 
then in they paddled in an extremely 
well-behaved fashion: it must have been 
Gwenllian’s example that made them so 

uiet and good. But if little Owen spyin 
diem, came toddling out from his uncle’s 
cottage, then all good behaviour was 
ended. He would be sure to charge in 
amongst them with a shout, and they 
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would all scream ‘Quack’ at once, and 
huddle up together, and scamper _helter- 
skelter down the road, till they got to the 
river; then at the river-side they would 
open their wings and rush headlong into 
the water, splashing and diving in great 
confusion—all which Gwenllian would per- 
mit with perfect good temper, never at- 
tempting to scold; and sometimes she 
would sit there on the bank, and thread 
daisies for a chain, Owen kneeling before 
her with his pinafore full of daisies. 

Gwenllian’s grandmother was such a 
pretty old woman; she had such a fresh, 
almost childlike face, with beautiful large 
grey eyes, like her grandchild’s ; and she 
looked so neat in her dress of dark stuff, 
with the bright shawl crossed over in front, 
and reaching just to her waist. Out-of- 
doors, in her cloak and her high black hat, 
and her cap, with spotless snow-white frill, 
she looked even prettier. And she was a 
gentle old woman, and it was her gentle 
pointes that gave the child-like look to 

er face, and the soft beauty to the grey 
eyes, 

Owen loved nothing better than to sit at 
her feet, and talk to bat about everything 
which came into his mind. He would come 
and peer in round the half-opened door, 
and if he found old Shan sitting in her 
arm-chair, he would run in, fetch the 
wooden stoo] from under the table, and 
sit at her feet. 

Owen was neither happy nor miserable 
in his uncle’s cottage; he was happy with 
Gwenllian on the river bank, but he was 
very happy on the wooden stool at old 
Shan’s feet. 

The grandfather, Shan’s husband, was 
a hard-working old man: it was wonder- 
ful how much ie could do at his time of 
life; and if you remarked it to him, he 
would say, ‘Yes, and thank God for 
it.’ 


There was a school in the village, but 
Owen never went to school; the pence 
could not be spared, it was said, to pay for 
his schooling. 

‘Tye enough to do to send my four 
children,’ said his uncle, and Owen did 
not much care. 

By-and-by Gwenllian was sent to 
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school, and Owen was appointed to be 
keeper of the ducks in her place. That 
was great dignity for him, as well as 
great fun; it was also a manly thing, it 
seemed to him, to lay down his pence 
on the table before his aunt on Saturdays, 
just as his uncle laid his shillings there, 
and as old John Griffith laid down his 
before Shan. And when on the first of 
these Saturdays the boy heard his aunt 
say, ‘ I think we will send David to school 
now’—David was one of her own boys— 
then Owen felt more of a man than ever, 
for he knew it was with his penny that 
David was to be sent to school. But often 
when his dacks were afloat, and he wan- 
dered home idly, or stayed as idly to send 
stones dancing across the river, he used to 
wish for Gwenllian again, and to think it 
was rather tiresome for all the other child- 
ren to be in school and he with no one to 
talk to. He did wish then that he could 

o to school. One day, as he was driving 

is ducks through the village, almost as 
Gwenllian had driven them in her time, 
for now that he had the care of them he 
no longer hunted them quacking in dis- 
order down the road, he heard the school- 
bell ringing, and saw Gwenllian coming 
down the hill to school. 

‘Come to the river, Gwen, and make a 
daisy-chain,’ said he; but he knew it was a 
useless thing to ask, and he did not wonder 
that Gwen should say so. He heard the 
voices of the children in the school-room 
chattering before school began, and he 
thought it would be pleasanter to be there 
with them than to be going down to watch 
the ducks all alone. Gwen was getting so 
clever too, he thought; she could tell some 
of the words in her grandfather’s Bible, 
and it did not appear scemly to his mind 
ees a girl should AoW so much more than 
a boy. 

I “have seen little hungry children look- 
ing in at a baker’s shop with wistful faces, 
and somchow Owen’s face reminded me 
of them; it was wishing and wishing for 
something which it saw, and could not get; 
and by-and-by, as, alas! many of the poor 
little hungry taccs do, he turned away with- 
out what he wished. 

(Continued at page 14.) 


No: child, it is all very well to make 
un 


’ 
But you've done little else since this task 
was begun ; 
Are you listening, or stopping your ears, 
you sad boy ? 
This is not the way play or work to enjoy. 
If you wish to learn reading, now give me 


your mind, 

You yourself say for trying to teach you, 
I’m kind; 

Then be kind to yourself, and to learn, my 
dear, try ; 

If yeu can’t make your mind attend, pray 
how can I ? 

Now just for this one little half-hour be 
steady, 

And then for a game of real play I am 
ready, 

But lessons and play had much better be 
parted ; 

Whichever you're at, @y boy, don’t be half- 
hearted. J.E, C.F. 
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LITTLE MARY. 

MPHERE are none so small that they can- 
not be of some use, excepting, of 
course, babies, and even these I fancy have 
a use for the reward of those who tend on 
them. ButI am going to tell you of a small 
girl who was very useful indeed ; she used 
to come to our house with vegetables and 
had to stand on tiptoe to ring the bell; she 
had always a smile on her face, and 
was 80 pleasant and obliging that one 
could not help liking her. She was the 
daughter of a widow who was a cripple 
from rheumatism, and kept a small , Tea 
grocer’s shop with nobody but little vy; 


as she was always called, to help her. A good, - 


ious woman, whose husband had been a 
runken man, and her only son, a fine high- 
spirited young fellow, whom he could not 
lead to be as bad as himself, and had there- 
fore treated very harshly, had gone away to 
sea and been drowned; and now the widow 


had only her little gir] to love and care for. ; 
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Everybody liked Mary, the little 
grocer, as she was called, and man 
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gs, they say, are doneu 
es, and at her birth Mar 
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CUP RLG MARY. 


Composed expressly for ‘ The Children’s Prize.’ 


Symphony. 


Hum-ble is her And she goesfrom door to door 
__ 
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Yet she does _ it cheer - ful - ly, Al - ways smiling, al - ways gay. 7 
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UMBLE is her home, and poor, Rough men hush their oaths when she 
And she goes from door to door, Comes upon them suddenly, 

With her basket day by day ; Quarrels cease when she is near; 
Sometimes wet, and sometimes dry, Cats, and dogs, and birds, and all 
Yet she does it cheerfully, Creatures listen for her call, 

Always smiling, always gay. Arid to be caressed draw near. 
Thinly clothed, yet always neat ; Thus upon her way she goes, 
Those who meet her in the street Having many friends, no foes, 

Turn to look upon and bless her, Doing well her work and duty ; 

_ For the sweet content that shines Beautiful, but fairer far 
From her eyes; not one inclines For the charms that inward are, 
Harsh or rudely to address her. And the light of moral beauty. 
H. G. A. 
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SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 
en THE FLOOD. 


)\. T is a wonderful story which 
~4 we read in the sixth, 
~ seventh, and eighth chap- 
ters of the Book of Gene- 
sis. A picture of it may 
well begin our series of 
: the ‘Sea Scenes of the 
a\, * Bible, for there never has 

x & been, there never will be 

a avain, such a sea scene as 
: that; for God has set His 
rainbow in the clouds as a token that there 
shall never any more be a flood to destroy 
the earth (Gen. 1x. 11). 

In those far-back times, and in the far- 
off land where the descendants of Adam 
and Eve lived, God saw that the wiched- 
ness of man was great on the earth, and 
He told the faithful Noah that He was 
going to bring a flood of waters on the 
earth to destroy all flesh; but He told Noah 
to prepare an ark, in which he might save 
his own family and preserve alive some of 
each kind of beasts and of fowls and of 
creeping things. 

So Noah set to work to build the ark. 
No doubt the wicked people would mock at 
him when they saw him building a great ship 
on the dry land, far from any river or any 
sea; but Noah only told them that, unless 
they forsook their sins, there was a day 
coming when the dry land would become a 
sea, and they would surely perish. For 
more than a tnindned years Noah preached 
to the people, but they heeded not. At 
last the great ship was finished, and the 
wicked folk who lived around wondered 
when they saw all kinds of animals coming 
up quietly in order, walking or creeping 
or flying into the great ship. Then they 
saw the man’s wife go in, and his sons 
and his sons’ wives, and, last of all, the 
good old man himself, and then the door 
of the ark was shut, as if it had shut of 
itself; but the Lord shut him wm (Gen. 
vu. 16), 

Then the Flood came. For forty days 
the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, and the windows of heaven were 
opened. Ever more’and more the waters 


encreased, and bare up the ark, and tt 
was lift up above the earth. The men 
and beasts in terror would climb up the 
hill-sides and to the mountain-tops, but 
still the waters rise—men and beasts are 
crowded together, struggling fot standing 
room, on the highest places of the moun- 
tains, and still the waters rise—the last 
man is washed off—the highest mountain- 
peak gocs down beneath the wave—all 
the high hills that were under the whole 
heaven were covered —and now there is 
no coast, no crag, no cliff to break the 
giant billow that goes sweeping round and 
round the world. The whole earth was 
then one vast sea scene. | 

And on this shoreless ocean was there 
any place of safety? Yes. The great 
ship that good N bali had built rides safely 
above the water-floods, and Noah and his 
family are kept safe; and when the waters 
were abated, and the face of the ground 
was dry, they came forth and built an 
altar unto the Lord, and offered joyful 


sacrifices in faith, and praised God for His — 


mercy. 

And God will keep all those who like 
Noah love and serve Him. He can keep 
them in every place. In the dark night 
His eye sees them and watches over them. 
In storms on the oo sea He can kee 
them. He sends His holy angels to wate 
over them. And for those that try to serve 
Him we may be sure that He answers the 
beautiful prayer which, made for them in 
their Baptism, was :— 

Aen and everlasting God, who of 

Thy great mercy didst save Noah and his 
family in the ark from perishing by water.... 
mercifully look on this child, wash him and 
sanctify him with the Holy Ghost, that he, being 
delivered from Thy wrath, may be received into 
the ark of Christ’s Church, and being stedfast 
in faith, joyful through hope, and rooted in 
charity, may so pass the waves of this trouble- 
some world, that finally he may come to the 
land of everlasting life, there to reign with 
Thee world without end ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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George sweeping the Snow from the Door-way. 
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miT was a cold dark winter 
we evening; the wind blew 
keen and chill, and George 
Robins tried in vain to 
keep warm by runnin 
along the streets whic 
led to his poor home—the 
one small room in a house 
in a miserable court, where 

: he and his mother had 
lived for many months. : 

Mrs. Robins gained her living by doing 

lain sewing for one of the large ware- 
ouses in the City; but it was hard work to 
struggle on, especially in winter, when 
food and firing were so dear; and if it had 
not been for George’s earnings, which 
were a help every week, things would 
sometimes fags gone very hard with 
them. 

On this winter night, the poor boy was 
going home with a heavy heart, for he had 
ost his place, dnd from no fault of his own. 
The master of the shop where he had 
been errand-boy for some time was going 
to keep an older lad, so that day he had 
pad George a week’s wages, and dismissed 

im, with the promise of a guod character 
if it was wanted, | 

All the way along the narrow streets 
George was thinking of his mother, how he 
should find her bending over her sewing 
with a pale, anxious face, which would 
look more careworn as she heard what he 
had to tell. He had had a pleasant little 
plan in his head of buying her a warm 
shaw] as a present when he got his Christ- 
mas-boxes. Now, perhaps, 
no place until the beginning of the year. 
It was a bad time for changes, and the poor 
boy’s heart was downcast, for he knew how 
much his two shillings a-week would be 
missed out of their small means. 

It wasn’t a pleasant going home that 
evening ; moreover, there was nothing for 
it but to tell the bad news, and then begin 
to try again for fresh work with as brave 
a heart as he could. 

‘ Never mind, George,’ his mother said ; 
‘it wasn’t your fault, and you've got the 
promise of a good eharacter. Perhaps 


e should get 
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ou'll get a better place. You're a strong 
ad, and most folk take to yeu kindly.’ 

So as they sat over the litle bit of 
firing in their small grate, each tried to 
cheer the other, though both felt secretly 
anxious and fearful about the future. 

They had not always been so poor. 
George Robins could remember when he 
was a little boy, and his father was living, 
that their home had been a pretty cottage 
in a country village, where, though they 
lived a hard life, they had never known 
want. He remembered too, later, how he 
had been lifted on to the bed when his 
father was dying, and how he had bidden 
George be a good boy, and try and com- 
fort his mother and help her; and George 
had kept his word in all the poverty which 
came after, and now his great wish was to 
work hard, that her life might be easier. 

Next day George got upin rather better 
spirits, and after he had eaten the piece of 
bread, and had drunk the cup of coffee, 
which his mother gave him for his break- 
fast, he started on a voyage of discovery 
after a new place. 

It was weary work. People said they 
‘didn’t want a boy,’ or if they did, it must 
be some one bigger and older. So after 
walking miles in his vain search, poor 
George returned home tired and hungry, 
and quite out of heart. 

‘It’s no use, mother,’ he said gloomily ; 
‘I never shall get anything this side 
Christmas. What is to become of us!’ 

‘Don’t give up yet, my boy,’ said Mrs. 
Robins. ‘ This is the first day you've 
been out of place, and we've got a week’s 
wages paid up. Something will turn up, 
you'll see, because you're a willing Jad, who 
doesn’t mind putting his hand to anything.’ 

‘ Mind! said George, ‘ I wouldn’t mind 
taking a broom and sweeping a crossing, if 
it would help you, mother. I needn’t 
be any the worse. say though, mother, 
doesn't it look like snow, and if it comes, 
I'll get a broom and sweep the people’s 
doorsteps,—see if I don’t.’ 

His mother looked at him as if she was 
proud of him, and yet there was a feelng 
of pain that her boy should have to turn to 
such work as that. ‘I think you'll get a 
place if you try, George,’ she said. 


ee 
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But several days passed away, and 
George could not hear of anything—the 
weather was bitterly cold, the weck’s wages 
were coming to an end, and both the boy 
and his mother felt how badly they needed 
something more than she could carn by 
plain sewing. 

Another day came; the sun shone out 
brightly for a little, but soon went in again. 
The sky turned yellow, and then grey; a 
sharp wind whistled by, and tiny flakes of 
snow fell now and then, and George went 
out and spent his last coppers in buying a 
broom, and then he came back to watch 
the snow, which was now steadily falling. 

Not oe: after, George sallied forth, 
broom in hand, followed by two or three 
idle lads who lived in the same court, 
and who jeered at him. ‘ Why he allers 
thought hisself too good to speak to the 
like of us, and now see him agoing to 
sweep doorsteps like any beggar.’ 

The flush mounted in George’s face; it 
wouldn’t have taken much to have made 
him throw down his broom, and turn round 
‘and square into them,’ as he told his 
mother after; but the snow was coming 
down now so thick and fast, and covering 
the paths and doorways so rapidly, that he 
stuck to his purpose, and trudged on to 
the part of the tewn where the better class 
of people lived, without heeding his tor- 
mentors, who followed him. 

‘Want your door-steps swept?’ asked 
George, after knocking timidly at the door 
of a respectable house. 

The servant looked at him, and then 
looked at the snow. ‘ Well—we may as 
have it done first as last,’ she answered. 
* What do you want for it ?’ 

‘ Twopence, if you please,’ said George. 

‘All right you may do it,’ was the 
reply, and Geotge immediately began to 
sweep the snow from the door-way with 
hearty goodwill, and after receiving his 
twopence, he went to another and another 
house close by. The boys had kept by him 
ever so long, trying to rouse his anger ; but 
when they found it was no use, they ran 
of to get brooms for themselves, and set 
Up in opposition. 

But George was first in the field, and 
at the end of the day he went home with 
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more than a week’s earnings in his pocket, 
his face glowing from the exercise, and 
his heart as lieht as could be. ‘ It’s re- 
gular fun, that it is, mother,’ he said. ‘ I 
didn’t mind the fellows chaffing after a 
bit, and if the snow keeps falling, Pll be at 
it again to-morrow, you ]] see.’ 

And so he was on that and several 
other days, and then before the snow was 
all gone he had found a place, and a good 
one too, to clean knives and boots at one 
of the houses where he had swept the door- 
step. 

OF knew the boy had got work in him 
from the way he handled that broom,’ sai 
the cook, seo had recommended her mis- 
tress to try him; and George proved himeelf 
worthy of her good opinion, and he kept 
to his industrious ways. By-and-by, he 
got another and a better place, and before 
he was a man was earning enough to su 
port his mother comfortably. They had 
now two neatly-furnished rooms, and. as 
they sit by their fireside at night, when 
George’s work is done, they often talk of 
the snow-storm and the broom, which was 
the beginning of their brighter times. 


OUR 
CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


~LL eight of us have just 
4 had the scarlet-fever, so 
we can't have any young 
friends to see us this Christ. 
mas; and we can't go to 
any Christmas parties. No- 
body but nurse, and cook, 
and the housemaid, is in- 
vited to our Christmas-tree, 
for we know that nobody 
would come. But we are 
going to have a Christmas- 
tree all the same, and very 

retty we are going to 
and saab it. Our illness, 
and one thing and the other, has cost so 
much, that we quite agree with mother to 
spend as little money as possible on it, and 
yet to have a very. good one all the same. * 

Now comes out the use of taking care of 
things, and not throwing everything into 
the fire because we have not a use for it 
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that minute. {As soon as some of us began 
to get better we began to talk about it; 
and we had out mother’s ribbon-box, and 
Milly’s dolls’-box of pieces, and we often 
sent for ‘the rubbish-bag’ to make dolls 
with; and when we girls (of course our 
eldest sister, who didn’t have the fever, 
helped us; and, indeed, was the chief and 
head of it all), while we made the dolls and 
dressed them—some like real babies — the 
boys painted faces on to them. And dear 
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little Nellie, who was more ill than any of 


_ us, could always be got to lie still a bit by 


nurse giving her the doll that had scarlet- 
fever, too—you know the boys had washed 
the face all over with red—and asking her 


_ to ‘lie still for dolly to get a little sleep.’ 


Then we had out the old portfolios, and 
with bits of coloured paper and card-board 
we made little books, and wrote verses which 
we made ourselves, and riddles, and all sorts 
of things, quite home-made, I cut out pic- 
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tures from Chatterbox, and we painted 
them and put them on old summing-books, 
and put a bit of red tape down the middle ; 
and we Leap some blotting-paper, and 
they made charming blotting-books. Cook 
is a great hand at writing letters, all on co- 
loured letter-paper, so we wrote her name 
in one for her to have presented to her off 
the tree. 

Oh, but the lovely houses we are making 
now with card-board! They are very easy, 
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too. Sophy draws windows and door- 
knockers and things, and Henry cuts them 
out: some he makes to open and shut. 
We put real moss on with strong gum for 
climbers up the house, and little wee flowers 
cut from mother’s flower-box, for mother 
has boxes of everything, I believe; and 
these very flowers, which she told us were 
some that she wore when she was a young 
married lady, have served to amuse all of us 
on many a wet day. We put the smallest 
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flowers about the garden and among the 
moss on the walls, and a shell at the back- 
door for a water-tub, and a atick with a 
union-jack, for a sailor was to live in one 
house ; and we gummed the paths, and put 
real sand on them. 

Oh, indeed I can’t describe all the things 
one or another of us thought of to make 
for the tree just as we went on. We made 
chairs of the stems of feathers fastened by 
large pins, and wove ribbon seats. We 
got a lot of the flat little baskets they sell 
fruit in, and then we lined them with silk 
or glazed cambrie—all bits that we had 
—and we cut fringe of glazed muslin, and 
put pockets in, and everything. Of course 
we made pincushions and pen-wipers, and 
all those things that children make; but 
I am noticing the things that were new to 
.us, and that mother and Sophy think of. 
Sophy takes a visiting-card and bends it, 
and then with a pen draws such lovely little 
sprigs and flowers, and reeds and rushes, 
and little landscapes on them, and the 
others made them into needle-books. She 
says Aunt Douglas has used such a one 
for years. We are people who like drawing 
and painting to ornament things with, better 
than so much needlework. 

There is only one more toy we have made 
that I will tell you about—or two, perhaps, 
and then I will leave you to guess how 
much it amuses and teaches us to make 
these things, and how we feel it is in many 
ways far better than buying; and spares 
our money, too, for something else. The 
‘dolls’ swing! that was the discovery ! 
Little Bernard thought of it. Take little 
lengths of crows’ or hens’ quills, take fine 
string, take thinnish mill-board, and copy 
the baby’s chair-swing—there’s the recipe. 

But quite best, and what amused us every 
one, from eldest to youngest, on many a 
. dull November day, was the scrap-books, 
Real scrap- books, with pretty pages ar- 
ranged from all sorts of sources. Great 
letters and little pictures from advertise- 
ments. Bits of coloured paper from crack- 
ers, doubled and cut into all sorts of shapes: 
Grand gay pictures, which the nursery- 
gardeners are so — as to send us very 
often, because father once bought half-a- 
dozen roses. If torn pictures are found, 


we cut out bits and put about, but all in 
order; not stuck anyhow on a page. As 
father showed us, it is not only the pic- 
tures, or the colours that give the pleasing 
impression as one looks over a scrap-book, 
but it is the order—‘the orderly disorder, 
as he called it, that pleases the eye and the 
feelings. 

The two pictures I send you with this 
Sophy drew. They are supposed to be 
taken after our tree is over, and are por- 
traits of little Nellie, and of the scarlet- 
fever doll, and of William Adolphus, our 
youngest above the baby. J.H.C.F. 


OWEN’S CHILDHOOD. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

Burt with Owen it was soon forgotten, 

and he contented himself with his own 
amusements, climbing a tree, or swinging 
on a gate, or anything like that, until the 
children came out of the school, and then 
he was in the midst of them in a moment, 
making twice as much noise as any other 
child, because he had been obliged to be 
silent so long. 

The schoolmaster’s house was close to 
the school; there was only the garden be- 
tween, and every morning when the child- 
ren came out of school he stepped home 
to his dinner. Such a big, tall man he 
was, it seemed as if he took only about 
two steps to get home; one from the 
school-house door into his garden, and one 
from his garden into his house; and some- 
times, when Owen sat up in a tree waiting 
for school to be over, he used to watch the 
smoke coming out of the schoolmaster’s 
chimney, and say to himself, ‘ There is the 
master’s dinner cooking: what a great 
dinner he must have, and I wonder how 
many mouthfuls it takes for him to eat it.’ 
The schoolmaster seemed to him a giant. 
Shan sometimes told him stories of giants as 
he sat upon the wooden stool at her feet. 

All the children in the village made a 
curtsey or pulled their hair when they met 
the schoolmaster, and sometimes he nodded 
to them and sometimes he spoke to them, 
and sometimes he took no notice of them. 
‘The master is busy thinking,’ they would 
say then ; but none ever said, ‘ The master 
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did not see,’ because they knew his eyes 
were very sharp and he saw everything. 
The master had great eyebrows hanging 
over his eyes as the ferns hang over the 
rocks ; and underneath his brows his eyes 
looked into you. Often he walked through 
the village slowly with his hands behind his 
back, looking at nobody and speaking to 
nobody, but every one supposed that by the 
time he got to his own Hoe he knew all 
that was going on in the villave. 

The master lived all alone, only an old 
woman went every morning and tidied his 
house and cooked his dinner. The mas- 
ter’s parlour had some bouks in it on a 
shelf against the wall, and some pictures 
hanging up, and some black horsehair 
cushioned chairs with brass nails all round, 
and the parlour floor was covered with 
sand printed all over with his great foot- 
steps on Monday, because on Sundays 
he always had his tea there; all the weck 
the sand was as smooth asa pond. The 
master had a beautiful garden of which he 
took great care; you might see him there 
every summer evening late, and every sum- 
mer morning early. Owen always saw 
him there when he brought home his ducks 
in the evenings ; but instead of pulling his 
hair to him, like the other boys in the vil- 
lace, he would turn his head away, for he 
somehow felt aggrieved that the master 
taught A B C to every child in the village 
but to him. Only on Saturdays, when Owen 
passed the school-house with his wages 
in his pocket and saw the master working 
in his garden, he would turn over his pence 
in his pocket with one hand and pull his 
hair with the other; for he would say to 
himself, ‘ It is not the master’s fault eens ee 
after all: if people who can pay don’t pay, 
how can he teach them ?’ And the master 
always nodded when Owen pulled his hair 
to him on Saturday evenings; and Owen 
thought it was very fine; he was in high 
good humour, poor child, with his wages 
in his pocket, and felt quite a man. 

One fine evening the schoolmaster came 
to William Williams’ cottage; while aunt 
was knitting, and uncle was smoking his 
pipe by the fire. 

‘Surely, he has come to teach me A BC,’ 
thought Owen to himself; and he stood up 


and pulled his hair; but the master scarcely 
noticed him; he only said a word to uncle 
and aunt, and then sat down and took out 
some paper and a pen from his pocket, 
while uncle reached down a new bottle of 
ink from the mantel-picce. 

‘And who is guing to learn to write, 
if not myself?’ thought Owen. ‘I am to 
learn to write on paper es as if I were . 
grown up. Iam not to have a slate like - 
a little boy; that is better and betta.’ 

-* Only tothink of my knowing the A BC | 
before I go to bed to-night,’ said he, to 
himself ; ‘ I am the only boy in the village 
whom the mastcr comes out to teach at 
night; I suppose he sees that I never set - 
the ducks quacking outside the school-house 
now; or he knows that I take home my 
wages every Saturday, and that David goes 
to school with my penny. I shall make 
1a bow now like other boys whenever I see 

m. - 

Owen thought all this to himself while 
the master mended his pen; a long time 
that pen took to mend. First, a great 
slice of quill was cut off, then the pen was 
cut on the master’s thumb-nail, then flicked 
with the finger and thumb to separate the 
point into two nibs: then the point was all 
cut off again, and once more it was flicked 
and split and trimmed ; it seemed as if it 
would never be finished: time secms to 
move so slowly when we are waiting, for 
we count out the minutes, even the secondss 
and when we are eager for time to go on, 
‘sixty seconds make a minute’ scems to 
mean a very long time indeed. 

The master was, as you already know, a 
very tall man, and his shoulders were very 
high, shutting out the light of the candle 
on the table before him from Owen, who 
sat behind him wondering whether, if he ever 
grew as learned as the master, he would be 
as big a man, able to shut out the candle 
light like that from little boys. 

‘The pen was mended at last: Owen heard 
it squeak upon the paper, and the master 
said ‘That will do;:’ so Owen slid for- 
ward upon the very edve of his chair read 
to jump up the very instant he was called. 
But the master turned half round and 
looked at aunt who was knitting in the 
chimney-corner. 
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‘What am I to write?’ he said. 


something of the country in wh ch 
Now, before we hear what it was that 
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the master wrote, I must describe to you | 
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Owen at the Schoolmaster’s Door, 


is THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 


THE STORY OF OWEN’S 
CHILDHOOD. 


(Continued from page 16.) 
\ WIDE fiat valley running 


east and west, with moun- 
tainson either hand. Moun- 
tains, grey-sided ; not hills 
or downs, but real rugged 
mountains shutting in the 
valley on the north and on 
the south; and eastward 
also the mountain range 
curved round so that the 
village lay snugly at their 
t 


eet. 
That valley looked so 
grand at evening when the 
; ‘sun was setting; the sky 
growing bright with orange and crimson, 
and soft with violet and rose and blue; the 
sun sinking at last behind the hills which just 
shut out the sea. Shadows falling thicker 
and darker up the valley, a gleam of flory 
lingering, perhaps, about some bends of 
the river, then the glory fading out and 
the twilight coming. You would hardl 
fancy that anything ever came to distur 
the quietness of that little valley. 

But it was sometimes disturbed by the 
very thing which I just now said made it 
seem so dreamy and peaceful, and that was 
the river. You. should see it in the winter, 
after the ice had a long time bound it up; 
how when the ice began to break it would 
come tumbling and roaring along, one 

; Bex block tossing over another, and all 
ounding down to the sea. That was a 
egrand sight; but there was yet another 
sight, not so excited, or so disturbing either, 
a would say, to the peace of the valley; 
ut you will see. 

The sea, as I have said, lay not far 
off, just at the west of the valley; it was 
shut out from sight of the village by a curve 
in the hills, so you would never have sus- 
pected it of being there; but there it was, 
and so near that its ebb and flow were felt 
almost as far up the river as the village in 
which Owen lived, and sometimes when 
tides were high and rains had been heavy 
so as to swell the stream, the two together 
would raise it to such a height that it laid 
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whole pastures under water. Then when 
the flood went down the dead lambs or 
sheep lying about the fields were a piteous 
sight. 

Now William Williams was a shepherd, 
and he had, as you know, a dug, who was 
Owen’s great friend; and I am sorry to tell 
you that on the evening when the school- 
master was writing in the cottage poor 
Perro the sheep-dog was lying dead on the 
meadow. That was a great sorrow for 
Owen. A few hoursago the boy had been 
sent down the valley by his uncle, and you 
would have understood how sorry he wasif 
you had seen how when he came near the 
spot where Perro lay on the soaking grass, 
stretched out dead. Owen walked lower and 
lower down the bank as close as he could 
get to the river, that he might not see his 
old companion there. . You will understand, 
of eourse, what perhaps I should have 
made plain to you at the beginning, that 
there had been one of those floods, which 
I told you sometimes laid the valley under 
water. You are wondering what all this 
has to do with the the schoolmaster and 


his pen and ink in William Williams’s 


cottage? Well, I will tell you. William 

illiams was one who never thought of 
bearing trouble like a brave man. First 
he would grumble over it, and then he 
would see how it could be mended; but 
first he would see if any one else could 
mend it for him, and if no one could he 
would sit down and grumble again. Per- 
haps if he found that no one could help 
him, he might set to work and try for him- 
self. I should not like to say that-he never 
did that; but I never heard that he did. 

Now, as soon as he found poor Perro 
drowned in the flood, he grumbled‘a good 
deal. It was a great loss to him, he said; 
Perro was a very good sheep-dog, and he 
could not easily get such another, which 
was all quite true. Then he came to the 
next point, which was whether any one 
could help him or not. And he made u 
his mind that people could help him. He 
told his wife that this was a bad thing to 
happen to them, and they must send for 
the schoolmaster. That was what he gene- 
a Ass when he came to that point. 

‘ We must send for the schoolmaster,’ he 
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would say, as he sat in the chimney-corner 
smoking his pipe; and sometimes the wife 
would say Yes, and sometimes she would 
say No; but whichever way she said, so it 
was, and this time she said Yes. 

Sending for the schoolmaster sounds as 
if he were a kind of doctor who could 
cure that very sore complaint called po- 
verty; 1f so he might get a great many 
ae to cure if people only knew of him. 

here are some doctors who are wise enough 
to say to their patients, ‘You can cure your- 
self betion than I can cure you; you must 
try to get well; you must walk, and talk, 
and eat, and drink, and then you will get 
well.’ But then there are some people who 
would not take such advice. The school- 
master might have said to William Williams, 
“You can cure yourself: you must get up 
out of your chimney-corner, and you must 
work harder and earn more money, and 
then you can buy a newdog;’ but William 
Williams would never have done that. So 
what the schoolmaster came to do was this, 
He came to write a letter, which said what 
a bad thing it was for him to lose his sheep- 
dog, and said that he had not money enough 
to buy another, and ended by asking every- 
body to give him some money until he got 
enough. Does that not seem a very odd 
thing to do? It did not seem at all odd 
to William Williams, however, or to his 
wife either; they were quite used to it. 
And strange to say, it did not seem at all 
odd either to the people whom they asked 
for the money, for they were quite used 
to it also. : 

You will be able by this time to under- 
stand for yourself, without my telling you, 


pretty well what the schoolmaster had to - 


write: so I need only say that the paper 
was written, and aunt nodded, saying it 
would do very well, and uncle gave a grunt 
and went on smoking, which meant that he 
was satisfied; and Owen watched the mas- 
ter in silence as he put the cork in the ink- 
bottle, and drew the pen across his sleeve, 
and took up his hat at last and walked 
across the room to the door, almost touch- 
ing the ceiling. Then while he held the 
door open and felt his way out into the 
dark, Owen slipped out under his arm and 
ran before him down the road, thinking 
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what an ugly man the master was after 
all; and that he would not make a bow 
to him when he came through the village 
again with his hands behind him, and his 
eyes reading children’s faces from under 
his great brows. 

Silly little Owen! The very next morn- 
ing he pulled h's hair at the schoolmaster’s 
door—for so he was bidden to do—and 
handed him a pretty Poland hen, with 
aunt’s respects. | 

Whither did Owen go that night, when 
he slipped out under the schoolmaster’s 
arm? Listen, and you shall hear. 

Old Shan Jones sat by her peat fire, 
knitting. You know what I mean by a 
peat fire perhaps, but perhaps not; so I 
will tell you. Peat is cut out of the fields 
in certain parts of the country; it is a very 
rich kind of earth, made rich by decayed 
vegetation. If it were left long enough— 
ages and ages—it would turn into coal: 
but, instead of leaving it, people dig it u 
and burn it, and it makes a very goo 
warm fire. People cut the peat into shapes 
like bricks, and make it into stacks. You 
may see Welsh women very busy at this ; 
they work like men, and I dare say aunt 
may have worked at it often, and old 
Shan too. 

Old Shan, however, to-night was not 


carrying peat, you see; she was seated by 


it as it burned on her hearth, and she was 
knitting. 

All Welsh women knit. As: they walk 
with the milk-can -balanced on their head 
they knit; as they ride to market, as they 

ossip in the road,or bargain at the fair, 
they knit, if they be thrifty women. | 

Shan looked: cosy in her blue stuff skirt 
and her bright-coloured shawl, and her 
feet in their thick leather shoes resting on 
a stool, the firelight making ‘the brass 
buckles shine brightly. Old Griffith was 
at the table, reading the Bible through a 
big eye-glass ; and Gwenlhan stood near 
to trim the candle. The candles in that 
cottage were not like ours; they were long 
reeds dipped in fat, and they were bound 
in bundles and kept fastened up along the 
ceiling. The candlestick was a stand on 
three Feet, and it had something like pincers 
at the top; the candle was placed between 
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these pincers, and as it burned away it | 
needed to be pushed a little farther anda | 
little farther through. This was Gwen- 
llian’s business as her grandfather read the 
Bible. 

_ Owen went and knelt before the fire at 
Shan’s feet silently, while Griffith went | 
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on reading. It was thus that Owen had 

learnt most of what he knew of the Bible. 

He loved those Bible stories. Sometimes, | 
when one was ended, he would ask for 
another and another; and old Griffith 
would read on through his big glass. But 
to-night Owen was thinking how tiresome | 
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it was that he could not read for himself ; 
so, instead of taking pleasure in listening, 
he longed for the reading to come to an 
end, and was glad when, at last, he saw 
the grandfather shut the book and lay his 
glass on it for Gwen to put both away on 
the shelf. (To be continued.) 
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MAKING FACES. 
ae is an ugly trick played by some 
children and all apes, which 1 should 
like to have written down—down to the 
very ground — banished out of cottage, 
school, street, villa, and country-house, be 
it ever so dull a one—out of everywhere 
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and into the menageries. There is its 
proper place. There it forms avery natural 
and amusing employment. Let the poor 
little monkey, too, with the organ-grinder, 
make as many ugly faces as he pleases,— 
but to see children whom God has made so 


beautiful— all more or less beautiful — dis-. 


figuring their countenances with all sorts 
a hideous twists, and even pullings and 
pushings of ears and mouths round soft 
cheeks and smooth foreheads,—oh, it is 
dreadful! Their clear blue, or brown, or 
bright black eyes turned in and out, and 
almost upside down, to annoy, or astonish, 
or amuse other children! Buy a gutta- 
percha doll if you will, but do not treat the 
‘human face divine’ in such a way. 
‘Making faces!’ You do, indeed, make 
es own faces very much more than per- 
aps some of you imagine, you young ones; 
but you will find it out some day, and I 
shall leave it to you and Time to find out: 
only I will in kindness presently tell you 
of some certain sorts of fruit which are 
especially good for making pleasant, vood- 
looking faces; and there are some others 
that are very bad for the face. But I 
must say, first, what I have to say about 
squinting and making cross-eyes in fun. 
Do you know that sometimes the eyes be- 
come really and always crossed from doing 
so? or, more often, they are so injured, and 
in a manner weakened, that they get crossed 
or squinting for a little time, when the child 
is in the least out of health, or anxious, or 
distressed? Again, some eyes that have been 
often misused in this manner get not exactly 
a squint, but they haveastrange look; which, 
unfortunately, 1 find I cannot describe, but 
you may know what I mean; and though 
sometimes it is a natural defect, it is more 
often caused by the silly little owners of the 
eyes having made nurses, or sisters, or mo- 
thers cry out, ‘O child, don’t!’ and put 
their hands over their own eyes in distress. 
But ‘there is no rule without an excep- 
tion’ is often said, and that is nearly always 
true. I let my little daughter make faces, 
and even eyes altogether, crossed or not, 
according to what she can manage! Yes, 
after all this lecture to you, I confess I 
used to make faces myself to amuse that 
same little daughter! But you have, of 


course, looked at all the pictures in the 
Prize before you began to read it, so I need 
not try to puzzle you. There is a way of 
making faces that nobody can find fault 
with. A new face is made for Miss Dolly, 
and two other faces are beautified by: the 
rocess, for giving and receiving kindness 
ave a wonderful effect in beautifying faces. 
The names of the fruit I mentioned above 
as being also good for that purpose you will 
find in the Holy Bible, near the end of St. 
Paul's: letter which he sent to the people 
who lived in Galatia, in Asia Minor, or 
Turkey in Asia as it is called now. 
J. H.C. F. 


SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE 
RED SEA. 


ai~ HEN Jacob and his 
ske~w family settled in Egypt 
they were only seventy 
people, but God blessed 
them,sothatin 400 years 
there were 600,000 men, 
beside women and chil- 
dren. The Egyptians 
treated these Hebrews 
with great cruelty, and 
‘> so God sent Moses to 
lead them back to their own land; but 
Pharaoh would not let them go. Though 
God did many signs and wonders by the 
hand of Moses, Pharaoh still refused to 
set them free; but at last, on one night 
the eldest child in every Egyptian home 
died, and also the first-born of all ther 
cattle. Pharaoh could bear no more. 
There was a great cry in Egypt, for there 
was not a house where there was not one 
dead. And he called for Moses and Aaron 
by night, and said, Rise up and get you 
forth from among my people, both ye and 
the children of Isracl. Yalce your flocks 
and herds and be gone. And the Egyptians 
were urgent on the people that they might 
send them out of the land in haste, for they 
said, We be all dead men. ; 
Moses and the Hebrews left Egypt in 
haste, and journeyed till they came to the 
Red Sea. But when Pharaoh heard that 
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the Israelites were gone, he and his people 
said one to another, Why have we done 
this, that we have let Israel go from 
serving us? and he made ready his own 
chariot, and he ordered all the captains to 
get ready their chariots, and the Egy tians 


pursued after the Hebrews—all the horses — 


and chariots of Pharaoh, and his horse- 
men, and his army—and they overtook 
the Hebrews encamped by the sea. 

The Hebrews were terrified when they 
saw the fierce warriors. who had’ been so 
long their masters. They cried against 
Moses, and said that it would have been 
better if he had left them alone to serve 
the Egyptians than that they should die in 
the wilderness. Moses gaid to them, Fear 

ye not; the Lord shall fight for you. 
| “ Then God said unto Moses, who was 
praying to Him, Speak unto the children 
of Israel that they go forward. 

What a strange command it must have 
seemed, Go forward! But where could 
they go? The great sea was before them, 
and there was no bridge which they could 
pass over, no ships to carry them across. 

What could they do? God knew how 
to make a way of escape. The pillar 
which was before them moved behind 
them. It stood now between the Israelites 
and the Egyptians: but the side next the 
Israclites was bright, and gave them light; 
the side next the Egyptians was dark and 
cloudy, so that the one came not near the 
other all that night. 

Then God told Moses to stretch his rod 
over the sea, and the Lord caused the sea 
to go back by a strong east wind all that 
night, and made the sea dry land; and the 
waters were divided, and the children of 
Tsrael went into the midst of the sea upon 
the dry ground, and the waters were @ 
wall unto them on their right hand and 
on their left. 

The Egyptians were not dismayed by 
this wonderful proof of the power of God, 


but the Egyptians pursued and went in - 


after the Hebrews to the midst of the sea; 
even all Pharaoh’s horses, and his charvots, 
and his horsemen. And then the Lord 
said to Moses, Stretch out thine hand over 
the sea, and the sea returned im_ his 
strength, and covered the chariots and the 


horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh 
that came into the sea after them: there 
remained not so much as one of them. But 
the children of Israel walked upon dry 
land in the midst of the sea, and the waters 
were a wall unto them on the right hand 
and on the left. . 

This Sea Scene, like the Flood, is used 
in the Bible as a type of Baptism. 

The prayer in the Baptism Service 
teaches us, that the ark of Noah, where- 
in eight souls were saved by means of 
that water which overwhelmed the un- 

odly world, was a type of ‘the ark of 

hrist’s Church,’ in which we may pass 


‘through ‘the waves of this troublesome 


world? And the same prayer tells us, 
that in safely leading the children of 
Israel, His people, through the Red Sea, 
God figuring thereby the Holy Baptism 
that He enjoins. So one lesson whic 
children may well learn from this Sea 
Scene is, that as the Hebrews were bap- 
tized, as we may say, in the Red Sea, and 
through a way of death entered the pro- 
mised land, in like manner all who have 
been baptized and made God's children 
may trustfully seek of Him to give them 
ace, that they may so pass the waves of 
is troublesome world, that finally they 
may come to the land of everlasting life. 


LITTLE BERTIE. 


How I wish I lived in a house like 

that!’ said little Bertie Graham, as 
he watched from his nursery window the 
travelling show-carts which passed along on 
their way to the next town, where a pleasure- 
fair was going to be held an soon. 

‘Why, Master Bertie, I’m sure you 
would get tired of it,’ said the nurse, who 
eat at her sewing, with a baby in its cradle 
close by, and several little children on the 
floor at play. ‘Just fancy what it would 
be, shut up in such a small place, and 
going all about the country, and stopping 
a day here and a day there. I am sure 
that many poor women and children who 
live in those things wish themselves in 
some tidy little cottage.’ 

‘They must be very stupid, then,’ said 
Bertie. ‘I wish this house was on wheels, 
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so that we could go about and sec every- 
thing. I’m tived of living here, and I want 
to see the world, even if I had to Jive ina 
show-cart, with cats and dogs and people 
all together.’ And the little boy gave a 
sigh, for he fancied he was very unhappy. 

Bertie thought a good deal about it 
during the next few days. So he made up 
his mind to get away from home somehow, 
aad walk into the town during the fair-time, 
and see if some of the people in the tra- 
velling carts would not let him join them. 

The little boy thought of his mother’s 
unhappiness and alarm if he did anything 
so foolish and wrong; but his desire to be 
a man all at ohce, and see the world, got 
the better of his love for her and for home: 
so next day, when he was sent into the 
garden to amuse himself, Bertie slipped out 
on to the highroad and was soon on his 
way to the town where the fair was held. 

I can’t tell you he felt quite happy as he 
went along. He was afraid lest any one 
whom he knew should see him and take 
him back, or else speak of it in time for his 
parents to hear where he had been going, 
and so hinder his plan. But that fear 
lessened as he drew nearer the town, though 
his heart began to fail him when he found 
the road crowded with rough men and boys, 
who jostled him about. 

‘I wish I hadn’t come,’ he said to him- 
self; ‘but I don’t know what I should say 
if I went home now. If I can only reac 
a travelling cart, and get them to have me 
with them, I shall be all right.’ 

He was gctting nearer the town then, 
and the crowd was very thick; and in the 
fields by the road-side there were pleasure- 
vans and travelling carts drawn up, with 
the horses taken out of them and feeding 
quietly close by. 

Bertie got under a fence, and made his 
way towards one of these, in which a kind- 
faced woman was standing, throwing bits 
of bread to some chickens which were 
waiting to be fed; while a cat purred and 
rubbed itself against her, and a dog looked 
up hoping not to be forgotten. 

She looked just like one of the women 
of their own village—not rough or gipsy- 
like at all; so that Bertie went nearer and 
looked wistfully at her. 


‘ My little master, what do you do here 
all alone?’ she said. 

Bertie answered :— 

‘I’ve run away because I’m so dull at 
home. I want to live in a cart like yous, 
and travel about and see different places.’ 

‘You'd find it weary work, little master. 
I'd rather have a tidy cottage of my own 
than travel about with the rough lot that 
follow the fairs. I wasn’t brought up to 
such a life.’ 

‘Didn't you. alwa s live in a cart like 
this, then?’ asked Bertie. 

‘No, indeed. I lived in a cottage with 
my father and mother, and I’ve often 
wished myself back again.’ 

‘ Did they let you go away ?’ he said.. 

‘They didn’t want me to, only I thought 
I should like a change, and I was tired 
. stopping at home in a quiet little vi- 
age.’ 


ge. 

‘7 shouldn't wish myself back again, 
said Bertie, stoutly ; ‘I should never get 
tired of travelling about like you do. 

‘ But you vould want to see your mother 
and your little brothers. Haven't you 
got any?’ 

‘Lots of ’em—sisters too,’ answered 
Bertie. .‘I could come back and see them 
all some day, you know.’ ; 

‘Yes, sol thought; and after I’d been 
ever so far with my husband there was 4 
fair near the village where my home was; 
and so I thought I’d see mv mother agai. 
But I didn’t, for she was dead when I got 
there; and being always tiavelling about 
they couldn't let me know.’ 

Bertie looked very grave. That was 4 
thing’ which he had never thought of as 

ossible. He began to wish himself at 
ome again. 

After a little more talk, Bertie’s new 
friend persuaded him that lhe wouldn't like 
a roving life like hers at all; and she 

romised to get her husband to take 
hin home on the donkey before evening. 

So Bertie had some dinner—a strong- 
smelling stew of meat and Me Saget he 
could scarcely eat, although he was 80 
hungry; and meantime the woman’s hus- 
band came in,—a rough man, whose loud 
tones frightened Bertie sadly. 

‘Why, who be that little chap?’ he 
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asked, pointing to the child with a big 
thumb; whereupon his wife told Bertie’s 
tale, and said she had promised to send 
him home on the donkey. 

But the man would do nothing of the 
sort. ‘He couldn’t be plagued with run- 
away brats,’ he said; ‘she could do as she 
pleased.’ , 

So the good-natured woman put Bertie 
on her donkey’s back, and led it home; 
while Bertie talked all the way about his 
father and mother, and brothers and sis- 
ters, who would be so much obliged to her 
for bringing him back. 

And so they were; for Mrs. Graham, 
after having sent in every direction to 
search for her little boy, had given him 
up as lost; and when she saw him safe 
and well she forgot her anger, as she held 

im in her arms again and thanked and re- 
warded the woman for bringing him home. 

But Bertie’s father insisted on the little 
boy being punished by being sent back to 
school to finish the holidays. And there 
the reason was soon known; and when the 
other boys came back they teased Bertie 
for the whole year about his running away 
to live in a travelling cart. 

Year after year the fair in that part 
begins during Bertie Graham’s holidays; 
but he kept well out of the way of it after 
that. He has grown more sensible now 
and is content with his own good home 
‘and with the hope of seeing the world 
when he has lived a little longer in it. 


WATCH AND EMMY. 


(HE snow is lying deep, grandfather. 

I shall make the fire good, sect on 
the kettle, then sit down and read for you, 
and all will be comfortable when mother 
and Emmy come in.’ 

‘I could not attend to the reading to- 
night, Jessie. I am too anxious about 

tile Emmy.’ 

‘Oh, never fear, grandfather, mother 
will soon find her ; you know she was play- 
ing with you this afternoon, and could not 
have strayed far in so short a time.’ 

‘I hope not, dear. I trust God will 
take care of her, but it is a bad night for 
a little child to be out alone.’ 


~ out of his kennel?’ said 


Hours went by, the fire burned low, and 
had to be mended, the kettle boiled away 
and was filled again, and still the old man 
satin hisarm-chair while his granddaughter 
tried to divert his mind from the anxiety 
which was every moment becoming greater. 
Jessie had opened the window-shutters, 
that she might gaze out by the moonlight 
on the snow-covered ground, and catch the 
first sound of approaching footsteps, but all 
around was silent. 

‘If she is exposed to the cold this night, 
Jessie, she must perish.’ 

‘Leave her to God, dear grandfather, 
He will take care of her,’ replied the girl, 
though her own heart was full of fear. 

Presently a figure appeared in the dis- 
tance ; Jessie ran to the door. It was only 
a neighbour who came to say that there was 
no news of the missing child ; and the poor 
mother, almost frantic with grief, was 
unwilling to give up the search, although 
her friends were trying to persuade her to 
go home for the night. 

‘Would it be a gvod plan to let Watch 
essie. ‘It might 
be of use, for the child and lie were such 
companions.’ 

The old man, anxious to do something, 
made his way with much difficulty throug 
the thick snow across the yard to the 
kennel. Opening the door he called and 
whistled, but in place of bounding forward 
as usual, glad to be set free, the dog neither 
moved nor stirred, only a slight rustling 
among the straw, and a gentle breathing, 
told that the kennel was not empty. 
Presently Jessie, impatient of the delay, 
followed her grandfather carrying a lan- 
ternin her hand. Togcther they looked in, . 
and there, sound asleep on the straw lay 
a child of about three years old, with her 
little arms tightly clasped round the neck 
of the great watch-dog, whom no persua- 
sions would have tempted to disturb her 
repose. And there she had Jain during all 
those hours warm and comfortable whilst 


her aden (Obie wae she had wandered 


away and been lost in the snow—sought 
her with so much anxiety. Happy grand- 
father! How quickly he raised the sleeping 
child in his arms, and carried her to the 
fire, where seated on his knee she awaited 
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mother’s return. Happy mother! Happy 

Jessie! The only one not quite pleased 

on the occasion, was the faithful Watch. 
S. T. A. R. 


BABY AND THE KITTENS. 


rei cat has two kittens, one white, and 

one black and white; she had four, 
but one of them died, and the other was 
given away ; take two from four that leaves 
two, you know. And there they are, pretty 
little playful things, up to all sorts of tricks 
and antics; they can lap milk themselves 
now. Why, for the first nine days after 
an were born they could not even see, and 
could hardly stand on their legs; but when 
they got away from old Puss, went totter- 
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ing about in avery strange manner. Tom 
took one up by its tin tail and it gave such 
a pitiful cry ; I told Tom it was cruel, and 
he asked me what the tail was for, if not for 
a handle? The question rather perplexed 
me; but I could not see it in that light. 
Then Tom, who is always up to some joke, 
told me that cats were not like guimea- 
pigs, for if you took one of them up by the 
tail, its eyes would drop out. I thought I 
should hike to try the experiment, so I ran 
to my guinea-pigs, but not a single tail 
could I find enone the whole lot of 
them. Then I wondered why God had 
given tails to some creatures and not to 
others, and why tails were of such dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes. But a little boy 
cannot understand everything. Well but 
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BABY ANID SCENE iin IBIN. 


Composed expressly for ‘ THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE.’ 


Allegretto. = Symphony. 
74 ph rrr $$ Sita —— |} — fry nes Ee 
2. a. ; 

a SE Ce Ee Se ES GEES eS Ee 
VS aa 2 na ee 6 ee eee. ya ea ea 
@ 

Ba - by bro-ther, ba - by boy, Pat and stroke your liv - ing toy; 
. 

io CE SE Ges Ce Sa CE) ee EE (Se ns (Ee ae 
———————— 


SE? EE GE ey | ES SE GS Ca Ce Oe 
= ay a. eee ee (ee | | EE ._. A) CE Ge es Oe 
White as white can be her neck, Grey and brown her mot - tled back. 


NS 
ones, at play: 


TDABY brother! baby boy! When you see the old cat hide 
Pat and stroke your living toy, Slily down by nurse’s side, 
Soft and silky is her fur, Then spring out, as on a foe, 
Low and pleasant is her purr, And like mad away they go! 


White, as white can be, her neck, 
Grey and brown her mottled back ; 
See her little ones at play, 

Who so frolicsome as they ? 


Baby brother! baby boy ! 

Pat and stroke your living toy, 
Catch her kittens, if you can, 
After them, my little man! 


Baby brother! baby boy ! Crow and chuckle, mew and squeak, 
Oh, your eyes are bright with joy, They’re too nimble, you're too weak; 
When you see the kittens’ pranks, If nurse should but let you go, 
- ‘Tumbling o’er like mountebanks, There will be an overthrow. 
Copyright. H. G. A. 
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THE IMPRISONED FLY. 
A Fable. 
A LITTLE fly had tasted a sip or two 
of the sweets in the bottom of cups, 
and one. day he found himself in the sugar 
bow! itself. 

‘Oh what a lucky fly am I!’ thought he ; 
‘now, instead of stinting myself to a grain 
or two of the delicious food, I may feast my 
fill, with no one to dispute or push me aside.’ 

So he hid himself under a mountain of the 
snowy sugar, and chuckled softly to himself 
as he heard the lid shut down over him. 
Now he was set up on the shelf, and was 
at liberty to enjoy his feast at his leisure. 
So he set to work, much as,I have seen a 
greedy child with a paper of confections, 
selfishly devouring them all by himself. 
He thought, as he travelled over the snowy 
lumps, how long he could revel in the lux- 
ury; and inwardly despise his poor neigh- 
bours of the kitchen, who must be content 
with their grains and crumbs. 

By-and-by, however, he began to feel 
the effects of too much sugar. His head 
felt giddy, and when he tried to fly he 
fod there was no space to flyin. Now 
for the first time, he felt that he was a 
prisoner, shut up with his treasures, it is 
true, but shut up for all that. How he 
longed for a breath of that pure morning 
air! How much he would have given to 
have been able to spread his wings in the 
sunshine, to hum with his little brothers 
upon the kitchen window-panes, or sip a 
drop of milk from the baby’s cup! Oh, he 
felt he was perishing for thirst. Ali the 
sweet stores that surrounded him would 
he gladly give for one sip of water. But 
in vain he beat against the walls of glass. 
They were granite to his feeble strength, 
and gasping, dying, with his last breath, he 
Ba 


id :— 
‘Oh, if [had been content with my humble 
lot, I might still have been enjoying it in 
ce. By my greediness I have lost even 
ife itself.’ 

His fate was like that of many people, 
young and old, who fancy that a life of idle 
leasure would be the happiest in the world. 
But when it is reached, it will always be 
found only the road to death.—Child’s 

World. 


a foe3 THE COLLEY DOG. 
), Kt OW wonderful is the instinct 


MS in some rac g 
fe | dt aces of dogs to 
of 


yO take care of sheep! The 

SH] y= shepherd dogs seem to 

@) N< Oe give their minds, their 

Ym) time, their life and limb 

| Fin some countries, to the 
& 3% care of the sheep. The 

s° seem to place their happi- 

y? ness upon their flock with 

just the same anxiety that 

the shepherd does. The Colley dog climbs 

up to high points where he seems to know 

for himself he can look round better, and see 

where the strayed ones are. Or in a flat 

country a sheep-dog will stand on his hind- 

legs to look out. 

All this is expected from some sorts of 
dogs; and even others, such as our great 
black retriever Rover, seem to fancy that 
they ought to look after the conduct of 
the woolly creatures. For one day, to 
our great surprise and distress, we saw our 
well-mannered dog chasing a lamb up and 
down the hedge. We called, we whistled, 
but all to no purpose, and one of our party 
began hastily to cross the field with intent 
to chastise Mr. Rover pretty severely. 
But just then the lamb bolted through 
the hole in the hedge by which it had 
escaped from its companions, and Rover 
trotted quietly up to us, looking ‘as if he 
had a sense of having done a good action. 
7 K. C.F. 


A LESSON FROM A CHILD. 


LITTLE girl had been taught to pray 
especially for her father. He had 
died suddenly. Kneeling at her evening 
prayer, the child’s voice faltered, and, as 
er eyes met her mother’s, she sobbed, 
‘Oh, mother, I cannot leave him all out. 
Let me say, Thank God, I had a dear 
father once, so I can keep him in my 
prayers.’ Many stricken hearts may learn 
a lesson from this child. Let us remember 
to thank God for mercies past, as well as 
to ask for blessings for the future. 
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NELSON. 


OT the great sailor-hero, 
Y children, about whom you 
> read inthe reign of George 
». JII., who fought our bat- 
tles for us by sea, and 
taught all those under his 
s command that ‘England 
~*~ expects every man to do 


\ 


(Gyr his duty.’ Every man ; 
S and every child, too; and 


one of the first duties for all is to obey. 
Even grown-up people ought to obey those 
who are set over them: every one must 
obey God ; and children have to obey their 
parents, and teachers, and others who have 
the care of them. Now, I am going to tell 
you of an act of disobedience, and what 
tame of it. But first I must explain who 
Nelson was, since he certainly was not the 
great admiral we have been talking about. 

The ‘Nelson’ of my story was a great 
black Newfoundland dog, that my father 
had lately bought, and which was kept 
chained up in the yard to guard the house. 
He was a handsome fellow, and every one 
admired him; but he was savage and un- 
certain in his temper, and 1 had_ been 
warned not to go near him. And while I 
was alone I felt no temptation to neglect 
the warning; but a little friend of mine, 
who was very fond of dogs, and indeed of 
animals of all kinds, came with her sister, 
soon after Nelson’s purchase, to spend a 
week with us; and then, led away the 
excitement of her company, I quite forgot 
my father’s caution, and playe with Nell 
—the short name we used for Nelson—just 
as I saw Bessie doing. 

But my mother, seeing us close by his 
kennel one day, gave a strict command :— 

‘Now, children, understand, I forbid you 
to go near that dog; he is scarcely used to 
us yet, and his temper is not to be trusted. 
Don’t let me sce you there again.’ 

Of course we ran off at once, fully in- 
tending to obey for the future. But, alas 
for human resolves ! 

It was on a Sunday—I recollect it all 
perfectly, though a great many years have 
passed since then—and Bessie and I were 
ready dressed for afternoon service; and, 


while we were waiting for the elder people 
to join us, we stepped out into the yard, 
and began to admire Nell. He jumped 
about and wagged his great bushy tail, 
and gave us such a welcome, that—I can’t 
tell how it was, nor how we came to forget 
my mother’s bidding—we were both at his 
side in a moment, patting his head, and 
laughing at his antics. Neither can I tell 
what changed his humour—whether we 
chanced to meddle in any way with the 
ke from which he had just taken his 

inner, or if Bessie’s little hand got entan- 
gled in his long hair; but all at once—oh, 
the horror of the moment!—he gave a 
snap at the poor child’s arm, and I saw the 
blood trickling through her sleeve over her 
white skirt. She did not cry out or make 
any fuss; but I ran into the house, calling 
out that Bessie was dreadfully bitten. 

And so it proved to be. When the 
muslin sleeve was drawn up, a large piece 
of flesh was found hanging loose by the 
skin, and my father ran off at once fora 
doctor. Very soon he returned with one, 
and then the operation of stitching began. 
As Nell was in good health, it was not 
thought needful to cleanse the wound by 
burning, which was a great relief to every 
one, as the pain of the stitching and so on 
was quite enough without anything further. 
Of course I was not allowed to stay in the 
room; but I heard afterwards how bravely 
Bessie behaved throughout, and I felt very 
proud of my friend. Her sister—a grown- 
up young lady—sat reading to her all the 
time; and Bessie hardly winced or shed a 
tear; only entreating, as my father pro- 
posed, that Nell might not be shot; or, if 
indeed it was decided that he must be, that 
at least she might have his tail! 

It was a sad time for me while the sur- 
geon was in the house, and I was left to 
myself and my own thoughts. I needed 
no scolding for my share in the act of dis- 
obedience; I was punished quite enn 
during that hour of waiting, and all the 
tears that Bessie kept back so gallantly I 
shed in bitter anguish of regret. The sight 
of the blood and of the wound had made 
me sick and faint; and I could ania! bear 
to think how much worse it was for bessie 
than for me. 
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Nell was not shot, after all; but he was 
sent away to some @ne who had no children, 
and who valued the dog, in spite of his 
bad temper, for his beauty and good quali- 
ties as a house-dog. And the lesson we 
had learned was one not easily to be for- 
gotten; for years afterwards the ugly scar 
disfigured poor Bessie’s arm; and I never 
saw the place without a shudder at the 
thought of that Sunday afternoon, and a 
sharp reminder of what might come of dis- 
obedience. Exma Ropes. 


THE HISTORY OF OWEN’S 
CHILDHOOD. 

9) 

4) 

"9: 


» 
i) (Continued from p. 21.) 
( | 


ado TAT an ugly man the 
Bj schoolmaster, is!’ said 
\ B Owen, as soon as the 
( \y 3), book was closed. 
iss kts % Now Shan, with her 
v sweet, soft eyes, could 
3 Pi read a child's heart quite 
me ly ey as cleverly as the master 
ae 


' 


Fe 
2 


could with his sharp 
ones: and she said,— 

. ‘What has the poor 
master done to thee, my boy ?’ 

Then Owen told it all: how he had 
thought for certain that the master had 
come to teach him to read and write; how 
he had’ sat for ever such a long time shut- 
ting out the candle-light with his shoulders 
while he mended his pen; and how, atter 
all, he had come to write for aunt and 
ee and had not come to teach him any- 


: f think he is the ugliest man that ever 
I saw, said Owen again: and he thought 
to himself that he should just like to be 
able to write and sit shutting out the 
candle-light with his shoulders while the 
schoolmaster sat behind him, stretching 
out his neck to see what he was doing. 

Fie, Owen! You did not deserve the 
good fortune which befell you that evening; 
you did not deserve that old Griffith should 
pity you and say, ‘Come to me every night, 
my lad, and I will teach you to read in my 


book.” But Griffith did say that; and 


Owen went home skipping with glee, and 
had delightful dreams that night. 

You sce we often get much better things 
than we deserve. If we did not, we should 
most of us be very badly off indeed. 


Of course Owen kept his old friend to 
his word. Never an evening passed with- 
out a lesson. There would be the boy, 
standing at the table guessing the letters 
as he moved his finger slowly along each 
line; grandfather, with his big eye-glass, 
following the finger with perfect patience ; 
Gwenllian standing by to wait upon the 
candle; Shan knitting in the chimney- 
corner, echoing every word of praise which 
the young learner earned from his teacher. 
It was a happy group,—all the happier 
for being gat eae round the Holy Bible. 

Those were Owen’s best hours—hours 
to which he will certainly look back with 
love and thankfulness in years to come, 
when knocking about in the hard world. 

Owen was so content now that he quite 
came to overlook the schoolmaster’s ugli- 
ness, and only noticed his high shoulders 
and great brows when he thought of his 
own improvement in learning, wondering 
whether he should really be hke that when 
he had become as clever; for he was quite 
sure that he was becoming very learned. 
He could read a whole chapter now by 
spelling it out to grandfather; and he 
knew the whole A BC perfectly ; and this 
seenied to him a very great deal. 

When we know just a very little of any- 
thing, it often seems to us that we know 
nearly all. It is only as we come to know a 
good deal that we find out how much there 
still is to learn, which we can never know. 
When we think ourselves very wise, we 
may take it as a sign that we are not wise 
at all; when we think ourselves ignorant, 
we may hope that we stand a chance of 
being able to Icarn a little. 

Time seemed to Owen to pass quickly 
now, for his life was much happier than it 
used to be. Once upon a time he had 
been, as vou know, neither happy nor un- 
happy. He had not, indeed, thought about 
the’ matter,—perhaps he was too young,— 
only he had certainly liked better to spend 
his time anywhere rather than in his 
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Owen’s Lesson. 


uncle’s cottage, and to play with “any 
children rather than with his cousins.% So 
we may fancy that he was not so kindly 
treated as he might have been. I am 
afraid he was counted a great burden; I 


am afraid aunt gave him his buttermilk | 


in the smallest basin, though he was the 
biggest child, and that it never troubled 
her to see how ragged his clothes were, 
except when it made her think that he 
would be obliged to have new ones: then 
she would get new ones for Evan, her 
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eldest boy, and let Evan wear his best | playing about and tearing his clothes.’ 
every day, and give the old ones to Owen | Yet Owen only played because they did 
for Sundays. — not send him to school. 

If any’one said to her, ‘ How ragged If any one said, ‘ It is a pity you do not 
the child’s clothes are!’ she would say, | send him to school,’ she would say, ‘It is 
‘Yes, but he is so rough; he is always | as much as 1 can do to send David,’ who 
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No. III. 


was her youngest child; but she never 
told any one that she paid for David's 
schooling with Owen’s penny. 

Although Owen had never said to himself 
that he was either happy or unhappy, he 
felt now that he was hapiy, when he ran 
down to Griffith and Shan every eveninc: 
it was so pleasant to go where every word 
was kindness. I think it at last made him 
feel the discomfort of his uncle’s cottage; 
but that did not do any harm. _, 

Of course good things make us dis- 
satisfied with bad ones; but that is of 
service to us, if it make us strive after the 
good. If ever Owen were to have a cottage 
of his own, I dare say he would try to make 
it like that cottage in which he was so 
happy, and not like that other one which 
was called his home, but was not like a 
home at all for him. 

The one friend he had once had in his 
uncle’s cottage he had lost, you know; and 
‘Ge know that friend was Perro the dog. 

erro was a great brown-haired creature, 
with strong lees and large paws, and an 
honest face, which he was always ready 
to lift up to you, like an honest dog as he 
was. He used to stand by Owen and look 
at him for ever so long, as if he were 
reading his thoughts; and sometimes he 
would rub his head against him, as if he 
were pitying him; sometimes he would 
stand and pant, and beat his tail against 
Owen’s leg, inviting him to a game, and 
then the two would start off together and 
play most noisily. Sometimes he would 
walk down the road beside Owen quite 
quietly, while the ducks were being taken 
to the river: he knew quite well that he 
had no business to chase them and _ set 
them quacking. When Owen came home 
with his wages in his pocket, Perro would 
wag his tail more briskly than ever, as 
if he were proud of the wages earncd; 
but perhaps it may have been because 
Owen in his good humour patted him 
very cheerily. I do not think Perro could 
possibly have scen into the pocket, or that, 
if he had scen, he would have understood ; 
but it is often pleasant to have a friend 
who, without understanding all about it, 
is happy when you are happy, and sad 
when you are sad. 


This one friend in his uncle’s cottage 
Owen had lost now, as you know, and a 
great loss it was. How any money could 
buy a dog fit to be in his place I think 
Owen did not at all understand. 

So Owen was lonely. He was growing 
rather a great boy, and he was glad of 
that. Of course growing made his clothes 
fit him rather oddly: his wrists came far- 
ther and farther through his sleeves, and 
his trousers seemed to be shrinking farther 
and farther away from the tops of his 
boots: but when other boys Jauched at it 
he was rather proud: he would say, ‘ It is 
because Evan 1s so short;’ and it seemed 
fine to be so much bigger than Evan. 
Indeed I almost think he was better 
pleased to wear Evan’s little jackets and 
trousers, because they made him look so 
tall, than he would have been to wear the . 
schoolmaster’s clothes, because, you know, 
they would have made him look such a 
little mite. As to clothes of his own, made 
to fit him, I cannot say whether he would 
have liked them or no. You see he was 
never allowed to try that. 

Uncle and aunt were among the first to 
see what a creat boy he was growing: for 
one evening, while he was eating his oat- 
cake and drinking his buttermilk, aunt 
said to uncle,— 

‘Owen is getting a great lad now; he is 
tivice as big and strong as Evan.’ 

Owen was glad to hear that, making 
sure that aunt was now thinking that he 
ought to have a larger bowl; but I do not 
think it was that. Uncle said, ‘ Yes, sure;’ 
and he looked at Owen, and puffed away at 
his pipe: he never said much more than 
that. Owen began to eat very fast, that 
they might ece ‘how hungry he was; and 
when he had finished he tried to look as if 
he would like some more. 

‘He eats twice as much as Ivan,’ said 
aunt, again. 

Now that was a mistake; he did not eat 
twice as much, for it was never given to 
him ; but he ate twice as quickly, no doubt, 
and he may have been twice as hungry. 

‘ He ought to earn something,’ eaid aunt; 
and Owen heard her with astonishment. 
Did not he carn something already,—three- 
pence a week regularly 2? Did not he bring 
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it to aunt every Saturday of his life? and 
did not David go to school with his penny? 
What could aunt be thinking of? Per- 
haps she meant he ought to be earning 
more, and that he would very much like. 
Twopence, or even threepence, more, he 
thought ; how pleasant it would be to hear 
them chink in his pocket as he brought 
them home! and he would pile them up 
one on the other on the table before aunt 
as Griffith piled up his wages before Shan. 

He had heard that day that there was 
a sheep-boy wanted up at a farm a little 
way off; and now he began to wonder if 
aunt had heard of it also, and if that were 
what she was thinking of. 

Oh! in his own mind he settled it. H 
felt already as we may suppose Cinderella 
may have felt when the fairy suddenly 
turned her cotton gown into velvet, and the 
pumpkin into a coach of state. To be 
sheep-boy! What a rapid rise of fortune ! 
And then the manliness of the office! 
He would have to walk a couple of miles 
to his work every morning like a grown-up 
man, and he would be in the fields all day 
on the hill-side instead of having to drive 
the ducks twice through the village. 

(To be continued.) 


SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 


MIRIAM AND THE 
‘WOMEN OF ISRAEL ON 
THE SEA SHORE. 


VERY child who has 
scen the sea knows how 
great its power is, when 
it comes rolling in upon 
the shore, or dashes 
against the rocks. We 
feel as we look on it, 
that it is only God Who 
can give the sea a bound 
that it cannot pass, for 
the sea 1s His, and He 
made it. 

And how the children 
of Israc] must have felt this when they 
looked on the sea which had divided for 
them, so that they passed safely through 
between its vast crystal walls; and then 
when their enemies, the Egyptians, followed 


in the same path, the waters returned and 
covered the A pees and the horsemen, and 
all the host of Pharaoh that came into the 
sea after them, there remained not so much 
as one of them. 

No wonder that after such a plain proof 
of His power, Moses and the children of 
Israel sang praises to God. In the fifteenth 
chapter of Genesis thcre is ‘the Song of 
Moses” which he and the men of Israel 
chanted along the shore as they gazed 
over the Red Sea, in which their enemies 
so short time before sani: like lead 2m the 
mighty waters. 

And when the women heard the men 
pouring forth these strains, then Mirram 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 
timbrel in her hand, and all the women 
went out after her with timbrels and with 
dances, and Miriam answered them, and 
led the song of triumph with these words : 
Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath trv 
umphed gloriously; the horse and his 

ler hath He thrown into the sea. . 

This song of Miriam has been put into 
some stirring verses by one of our great 
poets (Thomas Moore, who died in 1852) 
—verses which many of our child-readers 
well know, for they have been set to 

opular music, and sung in thousands of 
English homes and English schools :— 


‘Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea! 
Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free. 
Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is brokcn. 
His chariots and horsemen all splendid and 
brave, 
How vain was their boasting! the Lord hath 
but spoken, ; 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the 
wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea! 
Jchovah hath triumphed, His people are free. 


Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the Lord, 
His word was our arrow, His breath was our 
sword !— 
Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 
Of those she sent forth in the hour of her 


pride ? 
For the Lord hath looked out from His pillar 
of glory 
And all her brave thousands are dashed in 
the tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea! 
Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free.’ 
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Three pairs of pinions and three shining tails. 
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WITTERING at the top of the tall ash-tree, | Three voices issuing from three tiny throats, 
Gilt with the sunlight, are chaffinches three; Three artists testing the strength of their 
Three little heads fledged with close downy notes, 

scales, Three little spirits, bright, happy, and free: 

Three pairs of pinions and three shining tails, Where can you show such a trio to me? 
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THE SHREWS. 


 N a cosy little hollow on the 
' south side of a high hedge 
a Shrew one spring made 
her nest. It was formed of 
leaves, bound together with 
the stalks of last year's 
grass; the inside was lined 
with the softest and warmest 
leaves, and the roof was 
woven together so thick that 
the rain could not beatin. One little hole 
was lett for her to creep in and out. Here 
she tended and fed her five little ones, bring- 
ing them out on fine days to play about under 
the tufts of primrose and violet leaves that 
grew about the hedge. She taught them 
to push their sharp little noses among the 
stalks, to snap any flies or other insects 
that might be there; and not till they were 
grown strong, and pretty well able to pro- 
vide for themselves, did she bring them 
home to their father. Now old Mr. Shrew 
was a very good sort of a fcllow, as shrews 
go, but I am afraid that all the family are 
of rather hasty temper; and having also 
very great appetites, the mother shrews find 
it safer to keep the young ones out of the 
father’s sight while very young, lest in an 
hungry fit, when worms are scarce, an old 
shrew should be tempted to make a hearty 
meal on one of his own children. 

The home to which our Mrs. Shrew 
brought her young ones was a sort of 
tunnel, dug qut in the soil, something like 
the run of a mole, with one larger chamber 
for the whole family. 

‘ Here, my dear Shrew,’ said she, as she 
entered with her children, ‘ are five as nice 
little shrews as any in the ncighbourhood ; 
and I hope they will be very good, and 
hunt about well, so that they may not only 
get food for themselves, but bring us a few 
nice, fat worms, or a cockchafer grub now 
and then; for really I am not quite so active 
as I used to be, and I don’t think you are 
altogether so nimble as when we first came 
to live here.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Mr. Shrew; ‘I don’t 
consider myself getting old yet; but, of 
course, children must help their parents, 
and not keep all the good things they tind 


for themsclyes: it is a long time since I 
have had a humble-bee for my supper.’ 

Squaretail, the biggest of the youne 
shrews, looked rather sulky on hearing his 
father’s speech, for, I am sorry to say, he 
was a selfish fellow, and did not at all like 
the thought of working for others; but 
Silvertocs put her nose to her father’s and 
gave a soft squeak, which meant that she 
wished to do all she could to please him; 
while Tiney frisked round him, and Downy 
and Nosey kept close by their mother, 
feeling rather shy, and half afraid of such 
a gruff personage. 

One strange thing about the shrew is its 
great appetite. Like the mole, which is 
said to die of hunger if left for six hours 
without food, the shrews are most ravenous 
little animals; so by the time the family in- 
troduction was over, and the young ones 
had run about and beeome acquainted with 
their new abode, they began to think that a 
few worms or insects would be very pleasant. 

Squaretail scampered off after his father 
to a little heap of soil, left by the farmer in 
the corner of the field, where they both 
found plenty of worms and a few beetles. 
Silvertoes poked her pretty little nose into 
a clump of primroses, and was rewarded by 
some young snails and a couple of flies; the 
others fared equally well, and when they 
had made a good breakfast, the five young 
ones had a tine game of hide-and-seck at 
the foot of the hedge, popping in and out, 
and round the stems of the hazel and haw- 
thorn, or creeping under the trailing sprays 
of bramble, lite 1 had remained untrimmed 
by the hedger since last autumn. In this 
way they enjoyed themselves, much as I 
have seen some little children of my ac- 
quaintance. When out of breath they 
would be quiet for a while, and then dart 
out afresh, springing upon one another 
when least expected, enjoying the fun; and 
if shrews could Jauch, i think they would 
have done so when Squaretail, jumping out 
upon Silvertoes, they both lost their footing, 
and rolled over and over into a rut, from 
which they climbed out with grcat difficulty. 
By degrees they became quarrelsome: 
Squaretail bit Silvertocs till she squeaked 
aloud; Tiney was upset by Nosey, who 
pushed and scratched Downy; and each 
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The Family Party. 


was finding fault with the others: so Mrs. 
Shrew, who had been dozing at the entrance 
of the tunnel, was obliged to call them to 
order, and say, that since they could not 
be good-humoured and kind to one another 
they must leave off playing. 


I am sorry to say that Squaretail was 
not humble and obedient, but crept slowly 
away, looking very sulky and unpleasant, 
and thinking to himself that he was quite 
old enough to do as he liked, and that he 
would make a home for himself, where 
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‘ An owl swept noiselessly down upon poor Downy.’ 


, | there would be nobody to control him, and | happy yet who was selfish and careless of 

| | where he could have his own way in every- | the comfort and happiness of others. We 

, | thing, and care for nothing but his own | shall see whether he got on as well as he 

amusement, and he thought a great deal expected. 

more which was equally wrong and foolish. Tn this naughty state of mind he wan- 
Poor silly mouse! nobody was ever | dered away along the hedge-side for some 
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time, till he came to a gap, through which 
he passed into another ficld. There was 
no sun here, and the pasture was very bare; 
nor were there any plants on the bank 
among which he could hope to find insects 
for his dinner: so he went on again, poking 
his nose into every tuft of grass or weed, 
and now and then getting some small in- 
sect or grub, which just gave strength 
enough to go on. At last he came to a 
gate, beyond which he saw a farmyard, 
wherein were sume cows standing or lying 
about. 

‘Ah!’ thought he, ‘what a charming 
place! Those great beasts must be the 
cattle I have often heard my mother talk 
of : she used to say that we need not starve 
if we could get near them; that there are 
always plenty of flies near them. They 
had no cows where I left them; how clever 
I was to come here! Now I shall eat all 
I can find, and not be forced to save any 
for the others.’ 

Then this grecdy, selfish little shrew, ran 
on to the farmyard, and enjoyed hinself 
very much for some time, when, having 
eaten till he was quite stupefied and sleepy, 
he crept behind a laree cow that was lying 
down chewing the cud, and looking very 
gentle and contented, as cows do at such 
times. And here he remained for some 
time, till Giles the cowboy came to drive 
the cows round to the dairy door, to be 
milked by Mary the dairvmaid. . 

As the cow rose behind which Squarctail 
had been lying, he tried to escape out of 
sight, but he was still heavy and stupid 
from overeating, and Giles caught sieht of 
him before he reached the hole he was 
making for at the bottom of the wall. 

‘A runny! arunny!’ cried Giles. ‘ Kall 
it! kill the nasty ercature! Fetch the cat, 
Mary, for I should not like Pincher to 
touch such a poisonous httle thing.’ 

Saying this, he threw a stone that hit 
eae Squaretail and knocked him over, and 

cfore he could tell where he was the cat 
had sprung upon him, shaken him, and let 
him go, and caught him again and again, 
as cats do. But I will not tell you how 
terribly poor Squaretail suffered before the 
cat gave him the death-squeeze and left 
him. He had time amid his fright and his 
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pain to think of his mother and brothers 
and sisters, and to lament over his dis- 
obedience and ill-temper, which had led 
him to leave his cosy home and kind friends, 
and wander away to fall as prey toa savage 
cat and the fears of an ignorant boy. 

‘See!’ said Giles to Mary, as the cat 
walked off, leaving the dead body on the 
ground; ‘see! even pussy won't eat such 
a poisonous beast; she would swell up and 
die if she did.’ 

But in all this Giles was quite wrong. 
There are a great many foolish supersti- 
tions about shrews, and this is one of them. 
The reason cats, and many other animals, 
refuse to eat them, is on account of their 
strong and nasty smell. Owls and moles, 
being less dainty, or having notions of their 
own about smells, will make a good meal 
on them whenever they have a chance. 

And what had the other shrews been 
doing all this time? They had obeyed 
their mother, and left off playing at once; 
so, after they had remained nestling to- 
gether quictly for some time, she told them 
they might go out again, and look for 
something for supper, eading. ‘ And be sure, 


my dears, if you see Squarctail, that you 
are kind to him and say nothing‘to provoke 
him, but try to persuade him to come back: 
nobody can be happy who is not obedient: 
he has been away a long time, and I am 
eetting uncasy lest he should have got into 


9 e 


trouble. 

Kind Mrs. Shrew little thought how soon 
punishment had followed her truant son's 
misconduct, and for a long time she hoped, 
like the good mother that she was, that he 
would return and repent, and be all he 
ought to be; but the four young ones did 
not, I fear, wish to meet with him, for, now 
that he was gone, they went on much more 
comfortably, and could go to sleep without 
fear of feeling his sharp tecth in their sides 
or backs, or having their food taken from 
them by force. 

For some days all went on together in & 
friendly way, but a time came when old 
Father Shrew did not choose his family to 
live any longer with him, and told them 
they must find homes for themselves; that 
he intended keeping that corner of the field 
for himself, and if he found any of them 
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taking worms or grubs from the heap of 
soil he would bite them dreadfully ; and 
he showed ‘his tecth, with their blood- 
coloured tips, and looked so fierce as he 
said it, that they all ran away as fast as they 
could to find homes for themselves. Silver- 
toes spied a fat humble-bee, making a hole 
in a honeysuckle blossom to get at the 
honey, and thought if she could only catch 
him he would be a delicious morsel; so she 
followed him as he flew off, til] he came to 
the entrance of his nest burrowed in the 
meadow, under a tuft of clover, and Te as 
the bee was going in, Silvertocs caught the 
poor fellow, and ate up him and his little 
caryo of honey. As_she looked at the 
hole she thought, ‘If I could enlarge this, 
to make a home for myself, it would be less 
trouble than making a new one.’ So she 
burrowed away, and presently came to a 
little chamber roofed with moss, and coated 
over with wax to kcep out the damp, while 
beneath were several combs, not hanging 
from the roof like those of the hive-bee, but 
placed flat on the floor, or supported by 
emall pillars of wax. ach of these combs 
contained, not only the larvee, or young of 
the humble-bee, with the stock of pollen 
and honey placed for their nourishment in 
the cell by the old bees, but groups of pale- 
yellow, oval-shaped cocoons of different sizes, 
spun by the larve, and from which they 
0 not come out until they are perfect becs. 
Lastly, here and there were cup-shaped 
cells of pure honey. Here was a feast for 
Silvertoes! She knew nothing of the 
rights of property, and at once took posses- 
sion of the deceased humble-bec’s house, 
sacking the apartments, and making havoc 
among the inhabitants: nor did the working- 
bees, as they returned from their labours 
laden with pollen or honey, fare better. 
Each, as he entered the passage, was caught 
and eaten by the usurper. ‘Thus Silvertoes 
lcd a very pleasant life for some time, and 
when she iad devoured all the bees and 
their stores, she still continued to return 
to this comfortable home to rest and to 
sleep between her foraging expeditions in 
the adjoining fields. 


Poor, gentle little Downy, had but a 


short life. Venturing out one moonlight 
night in search of food, an owl swept noise- 


Iessly down on her, and carried her off in 
his claws to a hollow tree, where a brood of 
owlets, as white and soft and round as. 
powder-puffs, and blowing like asthmatic 
old men, were waiting for the titbits with 
which their parents provided them, and 
they thought Downy made a capital supper. 

Nosey, unmindful of his father’s threats, 
ventured one day, in a fit of hunger, to 
make an attack on the inhabitants of the 
heap of soil; but, alas! it was his last 
feast! The old shrew rushed out on him, 


seized him with his ca teeth, and then a 


terrible fight began. They squealed and 
bit, and rolled over and over, and were 
found dead the next day, with their tecth 
and claws still fastened in each other. 

At the first general break-up of the 
family Tiney and his mother had remained 
toecther, Tiney doing all he could for her, 
and often bringing her part of the food he 
found when she was weak or tired. After 
the old shrew's death they took possession 
of his hunting-ground, and when the cold 
winter weather came they nestled close 
eee to keep warm, and slept a good 

Cais 

I do not know that they had any striking 
adventure, but they were kind and affec- 
tionate to each other, and lived so happil 
tozether that: they became a pattern to all 
the shrews of the neighbourhood. 


ALICE LEE. 


LITTLE child was heard to say, 
— Oh! had I wings I'd fly away! 
Fly to the happy home above, 
Fly to the Saviour whom I love, 
And stay with Him alway!’ 


A happy child was Alice Lee, 

A happier child you could not see; 

The lambs that sported all the day, 

The robin warbling on the spray, ; 
Were not more blithe than she. 


Ter voice, so soft and silvery clear, 
Was music to her mother’s ear ; 
But now those sweet tones made her start, 
A sudien terror smote her heart, 
A strange foreboding fear. 


* * * 
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| |.To Him, for us on earth below, 


Are holding daily revelry, Than through the gates of death to go! 
And merry children laugh and play Through pain and ofttimes agony 
In song and sunshine all the day ; They struggle who with Christ would be, 
But not sweet Alice Lee. Tiong trial, and. through woe. 
i}. On her low couch in constant pain, That was my darling’s wish last. year, 
Hy Moaning and seeking rest in vain, Ere she could know twould cost her dear ; 
She lies: sometimes she hears without If she might rosy be and stronger, 
if The wild bird’s song, the children’s shout; | Now would, she gladly live on ae 
» en She will not play again. Stay with her mother here Pe . 
And day by day she grows more weak The tears fell soft as summer's rain, . 
And faint, for hours she does not speak; Sweet tears of mes love and pain, 
The eyes that were her mother’s light Ere Alice said, ‘ Only to be; » 
Are closed, her hands are wan and white, One day with Christ, Who so loves Tae) 
A flush is on her cheek. I'd bear it all again!’ } = | , 
* * ble 


| ‘Oh! mother dear, I wonder why ' 
| To such alittle child as L I know a grave all planted. fair ' 7 
\ My Father sends this fever sore ! With violets blue, and snowdrops rare,, 

%.) Oh, mother !’—she could say no more, And on the Pas sea at its head : 

. Har iathcr adi acties= Two words, ‘My atioel may be read. , 

H | : But Alice is not t ere. 
TN | ‘T heard my Alice wish one day 4 \ 
X ( a 
I 


Y 


That she had wings to fly away "Twas on a glorious summer's day” 
And be with Christ. Ah! then,'you know, | When little Alice passed away, a etek 


OE A ¥ ) You were quite well, long long ago— Flew, with her guardian- -angel bright id 
“ There is no other way | Up to the ‘ Land ofpure delight’ 


a | To be with Christ foraye. =~ 
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Gwen offering her Eggs and Butter for sale. 
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No. IV. 


THE HISTORY OF OWEN’S | 
, CHILDHOOD. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


s§ SAD thought came into 
Owen’s mind as he remem- 
bered that a sheep-boy must 
have a dog, of course, and 
he might have had Perro. 
Ah! what fun that would 
have been! Perro and he 
would have wandered about 
together all day. ‘But we 
can’t have everything we 
want, he said to himself: 
‘and I can’t have Perro;’ 
and then he took his cap 

\B from under hischairand went 

: out to his reading-lesson. 

Soon after Owen had gone, aunt began 
a curious talk with uncle. 

‘There’s Plas,’ she said; which meant 
the Hall or great House; and uncle gave 
a grunt which meant ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ That’s one,’ said aunt; ‘ and there’s Plas 
Farm, that’s two.’ 7 
‘Rectory,’ added uncle; ‘ that’s three.’ 

Here aunt stopped a little as if she could 
not quite make up her mind about that; 
but presently she said,— 

‘Well, then, that’s three. Llanmawr’s 
four,’ she said next; and then came such a 
string of names that I am sure I could not 
recollect them: and such odd names, more- 
over, that if I could recollect them I am 
sure I. could not spell them; so of course I 
could not write them down now for you. 

The names, however, do not matter to 
us here. 

I do not know how many houses aunt 
had counted up when she stopped, and said 
she wished the boy would come. 

By ‘the boy’ she always meant Owen. 
She did not often wish so much for him, 
but you will see what it was she wanted. 

While she was counting, Owen was tell- 
ing his hopes to Griffith and Shan, and 
Griffith was saying,— 

‘Yes, work while you can, my boy; it 
is a blessed thing to work.’ Griffith was 
grateful himself for the health and strength 
to work in his old age. 

You must know now that Gwen had 


lately been employed to carry butter and 
egos for the farm aunt mentioned just now, 
—the farm with rather a curious name,— 
Lilanmawr. The mistress gave her two 
baskets as large as she could carry; she 
was a stout, sturdy girl, and could manage 
a good weight. Cyn trudged round the 
country from one house to another, and 
she always took back empty baskets, and 
she always carried home her wages just as 
grandfather did, and gave them to Shan. 
Owen had often seen her do this. 

‘She is a girl and I ama boy, he uscd 
to think, ‘ yet she earns more than I do; 
that ought not to be.’ He did not feel 
envious, you must understand, but he did 
fee] ashamed; though, poor boy, I do not 
see that it was his fault. 

But now he felt ashamed no more. 

‘Gwen,’ said he, ‘I shall see you some- 
times, I dare say; and if your baskets are 
very heavy, I may carry them for you a 
little way, if I can leave the sheep long 
enough.’ You see he was in such a state 
of delight I do not quite think he knew 
what he was saying. 

Eee he ran back home. | 

‘You've been a long time,’ said aunt; 
‘it is time you were in bed. Come here, 
and listen, I have something for you to do 
to-morrow.’ 

‘TI know what it is,’ thought Owen; but 
he did not say so. 

‘I’ve worked for you long enough, and 
so has your uncle; it is time now for you 
to work for yourself,’ ‘ 

Owen thought she was right; he never 
before thought how wise a woman his aunt 


was. 

Then she told him he was to go to all 
the gentlefolk and all the farms, and all 
the village shops for a long way round; 
and he was to show the paper the master 
had written and to bring home all the 
money people gave him. That was a 
strange kind of work. It was not what he 
had expected; but he dared not say so. 

He listened to all. the names aunt counted 
over to him, and he said them over and 
over to her again, and then he crept away 
to his corner to sleep. 

‘If uncle buys a new dog, I suppose it 
will be for me to take with me when I am 
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sheep-boy; that must be it,’ thought he, 
as he curled himself up under his blanket, 
and he was soon asleep. 

Poor little fellow! there was not much 
‘ care taken of him, you see. He was not 
taught to say his prayers before he lay 
down or when he got up. 

Not much care taken of him, did I say? 
That is our way of talking, and not by any 
means carrect. There must have been a 
great deal of care taken of him, if we ccme 
to consider. Else, why was it that he was 
not a very bad boy,—far worse than any 
other bov in the village? How was it, for 
instance, that he was an honest boy? or how 
was it that there was ever a good wish or 
a good thought about him? How was it? 

ell, what did we say about the church 
among the hills, and the promise that was 
made at the font there? Who was to be 
Owen’s helper? It seems t6 me that with- 
out that promise and without that Helper, 

or orphan Owen would have been very 
ly off indeed. But we will talk more 
about that by-and-by. 


Owen got up the next morning quite 
eager for his errand. 

t would be great fun, he thought, to 
wander about everywhere, from one house 
to another, with nothing else to do but to 
put money in his pocket when it was given 
to him; not that he was an idle boy, we 
all know he was not that: but he liked a 
change, as most people do, and this seemed 
@ fine holiday before him. So when he 
put his oat-cake and cheese into his pocket, 
and set off up the pass that morning, he 
was as gay as any bird. 

‘I shall see all the big kitchens of all 
the big houses,’ thought he. ‘If I am 
cold I can warm myself at the big fires, no 
doubt; if I have eaten all my oat-cake 
and grow hungry, this one will give mea 
piece, no doubt, and another will give me a 
drink of butter-milk, and Evan will not be 
at my side to drink up half. I shall’ be 
my own master for the whole day, and for 
many days, perhaps.’ Then he thought of 
that wonderful man Robinson Crusoe, who 
lived by himself and ate what he could 
find. Did he think himself like Crusoe ? 
A grand mistake if he did, for Crusoe 


worked hard for everything he possessed, 
and never begged for any. 
Still, Owen set out light-hearted; he 


_ whistled as went along, and was well con- 


tent. 

The road he took was lonely for a long 
way, that is to say, as lonely as such a . 
road can be to acountry boy. I dare sa 
Owen would have looked at you with 
wonder if you had said to him, ‘ How lonely 
it must be!’ Country-folk, country-bred, do 
not understand what some people call lone- 
liness, and they are perhaps the better and 
the happier for it; the better, and there- 
fore the happier, for companionship with 
the pure rors of God’s own Hand. 

Country-bred, Owen felt not a bit lonely 
on his road; it was pleasure to him to see 
how green the mosses looked, growing 
about the damp wayside-rocks, where 
water came oozing and trickling, where in 
winter there hung the great icicles gleam- 
ing in the frosty sunshine. And then there 
were also the mountains on every side of 
him, revealing themselves at each turn or 
change in the road; this one still white 
with snow about thecrown, that one purple 
in the distance; a third with purple or 
olive shadows lying upon it, changing with 
the changing clouds; and each mountain 
he knew by name as well as he knew his 

laymates. How could he feel lonely? 
ore than this, there would come a great 
fork-tailed kite and settle upon a tree near 
him, or overhead a heron would sail 
through the air, with its long legs trailing 
behind it; and he would watch its flight, 
lower and lower, until it went out of sight 
somewhere down by the silver zigzag river 
which lay among the fields, and he knew 
it must fe standing stiff and still on one 
leg by the river-brink fishing. 

At last Owen came to a spot where the 
road made a sudden shoot down between 
high masses of rock, which rose so high 
overhead that they darkened the way. 
This was a pass which led to a small 
village, the nearest to his own; and as 
he caught sight of a roof here and there 


below, he bethought himself of the paper 


in his pocket, which the mountains, and 
the kites, and herons had made him for- 
get. Somehow, he fancied it a fine thing 
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to be carrying this magic paper which was 
to fill his pockets mith. money. ‘T shall 
take home more to-night, perhaps, than 
poor Gwen will earn by a whole month’s 
_work,’ thought he; yet ‘ poor Gwen,’ as he 

called her, trudging about with her baskets 
on her arms, was more to be respected 
when she gave old Shan her few hard-earned 
shillings at the week’s end, than Owen 
would be that night when he came to turn 
out perhaps his idle pocketful. 

But Owen had this to Jearn by means of 

a hard lesson. 

' First, he came to the village shop, where 
all kinds of things were sold. Sugar and 
calico, and ribbons and soap, and all you 
can think of which simple folk need in 
food and clothing. John Jones must be 
very rich, for every one buys of him, 
thought Owen, so he handed the petition 
across the counter. 

John Jones was a brisk, busy little man, 
who always seemed to be feeling that he 
had not a°moment to lose. You always 
seemed to find him measuring calico or 
weighing out tea or sugar, whether he had 
customers or not; he was getting ready 
for them. He was a kind-hearted man, 
too, as well as a busy one, ready to do a 
gece turn where he could. e looked 

own the paper quickly, pulled open his 
drawer quickly, threw down a shilling 
quickly, ringing it on the counter. He 
knew Uncle, and he knew poor Perro, and 
he knew Owen, and he was sorry for all 
three, and he nodded to Owen kindly and 
bustled away to another corner of his shop, 
and Owen went on his way. 

Then he came to the inn. The Jandlord 
was leaning against the door-post watching 
for the mail-cart, for he was also post- 
master. He was fond of children, and 
could not resist a little joke whenever he 
met them. He took the paper, read it 
through, then folded it up very small, and 
put it into his waistcoat-pocket. 

‘That is very kind of William Williams,’ 
he said, ‘he has sent me this to light m 
pipe with, no doubt. Tell him I tha 

im; and now you may go to the kitchen 
and have some dinner? 


The dinner had a pleasant sound, yet it 
lost its charm for Owen in the thought of 
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the landlord lighting his pipe with that 
precious morsel of paper. 

‘Please, give it back,’ said Owen, not 
knowing what to say. 

‘What will it matter if I don’t?’ said the 
landlord, still Suneing against the door, 
and still looking along the road for the 
mail-cart. 

‘Uncle would be angry,’ said Owen, so 
earnestly, that the landlord looked down at 
him curiously. 

‘Would he beat you?’ : 

‘I dare say; or, if he didn’t, aunt would 
for certain.’ 

Then the landlord took out the paper 
and gave it back, and with it he gave 
Owen a penny, saying that it was for him, 
but not for his paper. 

‘Tell William Williams,’ he said, ‘ that I 
don’t encourage begging; and if aunt 
beats you for saying so, run away, and 
come to me, and I'll see if I can’t make 
you driver of that fine red cart, or Lord 
Chancellor, or something as great as that.’ 

Then the landlord walked in quickly, 
for the mail-cart was at the door, and he 
had to sort the letters. 

‘It would be worth a beating to be made 
driver of that red cart, thought Owen, 
and he made up his mind to give to his 
aunt and uncle’ the message the landlord 
had sent. 

There were other houses, but of less im- 

ortance, until, by-and-by, he came to the 

ectory. Here he did not feel very. con- 
fident, for he had heard his aunt say that 
their own Rector had been very angry with 
her once for a petition when they lost a 
cow, and he supposed that all Rectors must 
be of the same way of thinking. He did 
not quite like the thought of this; he felt 
rather like Jack trembling at the giant's 
castle. 

But there was no need to fear: master 
was out, mistress was out, the servant- 
woman said, and seeing him to be a bright- 
looking boy, she gave him some pence of 
her own without troubling herself about 
the paper, as she could not read. 

Owen was in high glee now, a shilling 
from one and another, and a few pence 
here and there seemed wealth to him; 
that pocket of his had never since it had 
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Owen and the Landlord of the Inn. 


been his own contained so much money at | any more now, you 

one time. He was so much encouraged | knocked boldly. 

| that he resolved to go out of his way toa This time he caught sight of a big 
farm-house which stood off the road, and | kitchen-fire, and the kind- looking woman 

| to which his aunt had not directed him. | who opened the door bade him come in 

_ Jack did not quake at the giant’s castle | for a warm. 


see; he went and 


The farmer himself was 
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standing at the kitchen-fire. This was 
Jack before the giant, and when the giant 
took the petition ard read i, his counte- 
nance grew so angry that Jack began to 
tremble. 

‘ Pack him off, he is a lazy fellow!’ said 
the giant. 

‘That I am not,’ said Jack, his courage 
rising at the affront; ‘cvery one knows I 
am a good boy to work.’ 

‘So it seems, answercd the giant angrily ; 
and I know this, that whenever William 
Williams wants more money than he has, 
he sends begging for it round the country 
instead of working for it like an honest 
man. Those who can work have no busi- 
ness to beg. Be off, I say! we don't en- 
courage beggars!’ 

Then Owen felt that he must indeed 
‘ be off’ without another word. ‘ Beggars’ 
—the boy repeated the word to himself. 
The farmer had said it so scornfully, as 
well as so angrily, that he plainly had no 

ood opinion of begging, or of people who 
beaged. The landlord of the inn also, had 
spoken of begging, as if he considered it a 
bad thing; and yet, strange as no doubt 
you will think it, never, until this moment 
did Owen take the rebuke to himself, and 
understand himself to be a beggar. 

‘We don’t encourage beggars! '—he 
seemed now to hear those words again and 
again reproaching him. The little birds 
starting up from the bramble sprays 
seemed now to be eager to avoid his com- 
pany ; the trees drawing themsclves up in 
every lull of the breeze seemed also to be 
avoiding him; he could not bear to look at 
the river, or to hear the hum of the water- 
fall in the distance: somehow it seemed to 
him that all the things which he had 
known before that day, would hate him 
and reproach him now that he had turned 
beggar. Grandfather’s words, too, would 
come back to him every now and then; 
‘It is a blessed thing to work.’ 

That evening, by Shan’s fireside, he 
whispered,— 

‘Gwen, is it wicked to beg?’ 

Gwen answered that she did not know. 
Old Ellen Lloyd went begging; she was 
very dirty, but no one ever said she was 
wicked. Sometimes old beggar-men and 


women came to the kitchen at Llanmawr, 
and the mistress never said they were 
wicked people. : 

‘ Up at the farm by the fall,’ said Owen, 
‘the master called me a beggar for going 
to him with the paper; and he said it as if 
beeging were a bad thing ; and the landlord 
of the inn called it begging, and told me to 
tell uncle what he said, and he would not 
give me anything for uncle: so begging 
must be wicked, and Ellen Lloyd must be 
wicked: so must all the old beggar-men 
and women who ask for bread at Llanmawr ; 
and aunt and uncle are wicked for givin 
me that paper to beg with; and I’m wick 
too, I suppose, for going round to beg.’ 

(To be continued.) 


SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 


THE 
SHIPS OF SOLOMON. 


ING DAVID delighted 
in going to worship God 
in the Tabernacle, and he 
wished that there were 
some better place in Je- 
rusalem for the service of 
God. He thought of 
building a grand temple, 
but God told him that he 
must not do it because he 
had been a man of war. 
So David was obliged to be content with 
getting ready the materials for some one 
else to do the work. He set masons to 
hew stones, and he got together iron, 
and brass, and much cedar-wood, and he 
said as he did this—Zhe house that rs to 
be buelded er the Lord must be exceeding 
aiagnifical, of fame and of glory through- 
out all countries. I will therefore now 
make preparation ‘fas at. (1 Chron. xxii. 6.) 

And after a while, when his death drew 
nich, David called for Solomon his son, 
and charged him to build an house for the 
Lord God of Israel, saying to him, My 
son, as for me vt was in my heart to build 
an house unto the name of the Lord my 
God, but the word of God came to me, say- 
ing, Thou hast shed blood abundantly, and 
hast made great wars: thouw shalt not 
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build an house unto My name... behold, 
a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a 
man of rest; and I will give him rest 
from all his enemies round about. For his 
name shall be called Solomon, and I will 
give peace and quietness unto Israel in his 
days. He shall build an house for My 
name. Then David went on to tell Solo- 
mon how he had prepared gold and silver, 
and glistering stones of divers colours, and 
brass, and iron, and timber, and marble in 
abundance, and how he had got together 
all manner of cunning (that is, clever) 
men for every manner of work; and he 
charged him to build the sanctuary of the 
Lord God, and to bring the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord and the holy vessels 
of God into the house that is to be bwilt to 
the name of the Lord. 

When David died, Solomon became 
king, and he had peace on all sides round 
about him, and Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely, every man wider his vine and under 
his fig-trec, from Dan even to Beersheba, 
all the days* of Solomon. (1 Kings, v.) 
And Solomon did not forgct the charve of 
David his father about the Lord's house, 
and he sent to [iram, king of ‘Tyre, who 
had been ever a lover of David, and in 
whose kingdom were the forests of Leba- 
non, and Solomon asked Hiram to let him 
have timber for the house that he was 
going to build for God. And Hiram re- 
Joiced greatly that he was able to serve his 
friend's son, and he said, J will do all thy 
desire concerning timber of cedar anid 
concerning timber of fir. My servants 
shall bring them down from Lebanon unto 
the sea; and I will convey them by sea in 
floats unto the place that thou shalt ap- 
pont me, and I will cause them to be 
discharged there, and thou shalt receive 
them. So Hiram gave Solomon cedar- 
trees and fii'-trees according to his clesure. 
(1 Kings, v. 10.) And because Hiram had 
not men enough to cut down and to bring 
by sea all the timber that was needed for 
the Temple, Solomon made a levy of 30,000 
men out of all Israel, and 10,000 of them 
went each month to work in Lebanon, to 
ie are timber and to hew stones, and to 

oad the ships. 

And not content with bringing materials 
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from Lebanon, King Solomon made a 
navy of ships in Ezion-geber, on the shore 
of the Red Sea, and Itiram sent in the 
navy his servants, shipmen that had 
knowledge of the sea, with the servants 
of Solomon. (1 Kings, ix. 27.) And these 
ships made voyages which were thought 
long ones in those days, for they went to 
Ophir, which perhaps was in Africa or India, 
and they brought back gold and silver, 
wory, apes, and peacocks. (2 Chron. ix. 21.) 

The ships of those times were very 
small, they could carry little food, and they 
could not go far from the coast; so that 
it would take them months, with only 
oars and sails, to make a voyage which our 
steamers make in a few days. And so we 
find that the king’s ships only came back 
with their treasures once in three years. 

It is strange to hear of their bringing 
back apes aiul peacocks. We are told that 
Solomon was wiser than all men, and he 
spake not only of trees, from the cedar 
thatisin Lebanon even unto the hysso 
that springeth out of the wall; he spake 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of crecp- 
ing things, and of fishes. (1 Kings, iv. 33.) 
As the king had this taste all his captains 
and sailors would be eager to please him 
by bringing back from foreign parts the 
most curious beasts and birds that they 
could catch: and so, perhaps, they brought 
the apes and peacocks (or, a8 some thiak, 
the word should be ‘ pens which are 
not known in the land of Israel. 

It was in the fourth year of his reign 
that Solomon began to build the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and he was seven years in 
building wt. We read the account of it 
in the First Book of Kings (vi, vii), and 
the Second Book of Chronicles (iii, iv, 
v), and if we cannot understand all the 
descriptions that are there given we can 
at least learn this much; that Solomon, the 
wisest of men, thought nothing too precious 
or costly to spend on the earthly temple 
of God. He acted in the spirit of those 
words of David his father, when he was 
preparing for the building of the Temple,— 
The palace is not for man but for the Lord 
God. All things come of Thee, and of 
Thine own have we given Thee. (1 Chron. 
xxix. 1, 14.) 
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The Shepherd’s Home, 
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Composed expressly for ‘The Children’s Prize.’ 


Pastoral. 


q Y banks they are furnished with bees, Not a pine in my grove is there seen 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; But with tendrils of woodbine is bound ; 
My grottos are shaded with trees, Not a beech’s more beautiful green 
And my hills are all dotted with sheep. But a sweetbrier entwines it around. 
I seldom have met with a loss, Not my fields in the prime of the year 
Such health do my fountains bestow; More charms than my cattle unfold; 
My fountains all bordered with moss, Not a brook that is limpid and clear 
Where the harebell and violet grow. But it glitters with fishes of gold. 
Copyright. SHENSTONE. 
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CHATTERBOXES. 
mf HE day after the next day 
soon came, and the twins 
and their two little bro- 
thers, Willic and Edward, 
G went to Katie’s house to 
7 tea. Katie ran to mect 
ZK them as soon as she saw 
7/7.” ye them coming across the 
‘ hay park. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I 
de ay am so glad you are come. 
"Do come and see what 
father has given me. A whole cart-load of 
sand !’ 
‘A cart-load of sand!’ cried all the little 
arty at once. ‘ What can you want that 
or?’ 

‘Ah, come and see, and I will tell you 
all about it as we go along.’ 

So Kate took one of little Eddy’s hands 
and one of Mabel’s, and they all joined in 
a long row and made haste while Kate 
went on talking. 

‘You must know it was all father’s 
thoucht. Iwas very sorry when he told 
me that we were not going to the scaside 
this year, and I said it is the digging in 
the sand that I like most of all.’ 

‘And so do I,—and I,—and I,’ her little 
friends put in; ‘ weare never tired of build- 
ing, and digging, and making things with 


‘“ Well,” father said, “Ido not see why 
the sand should not come to us, if we cannot 
go to the sand! 
morning, my Katie.” 

‘And I looked out of the window at 
twelve o'clock, and I saw a horse, and cart, 
and man in the garden, and when I went 
out I found a great heap of sand at the 
end of the broad walk, and I had my 
wooden spade all yesterday, and now you 
shall see what you shall sec! Shut all 
your eyes.’ 

And Katie led her friends up onc path 
and down another, sometimes asking them 
where they were now? They guessed right 
for a little time, but soon got puzzled. At 
home they often played tlus blindfold 
game. At last they were told to open their 
eyes, and they felt almost as if they were 


Look out to-morrow 


atthe eca. There wasthe usual mound of 
sand decked with flags and shells, and cut 
out with windows and loop-holes, and steps 
and stairs. There was a road, and there 
were bridges, and walls, and a border of 
pebbles. ‘There was a long tunnel in the 
sand, and a sand-tower at the end, and be- 
sides, there were tliee wooden spades, and 


tliree tin buckets, and a wheelbarrow ! 


You can fancy how pleased they all were. 
You know how you would have been down 
ina moment upon the sand as Willie and 
Kiddy were, making, and altering, and 
being very happy, very clean, and very 
safe, all the afternoon. The smallest of 
the dolls too, were invited to the sand- 
castle, and they looked so pretty, popping 
thei heads out of the srinowe: or sitting 
on benches in the sand-garden. 

As thie little visitors walked home in the 
evening, Mabel said, ‘ Katie’s father can 
give her a cart-load of sand, but we cannot 
have such a thing.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Amy, ‘ we shall manage some- 
how, I dare say.’ 

‘It would be uscful in the garden after 
we had done with it,’ said Willie, who was 
a thoughtful little boy. 

‘If we had only a little, it would be very 
nice to play with,’ said Eddie. 

‘Yes, we could make tunnels and things, 
in even a little heap,’ said Willie; ‘and, 
oh! I do believe I know how we can get 
quite a lot! I shall keep it a secret. But 
I will tell you, Eddy, of course.’ 

Mabel and Amy were quite used to the 
two little boys having a grand sccret, and 
they said they would wait till it was all 
done to be told. 

Willie and Icddy- were two very happy 
little boys, and the great secret of their 
happiness was that they were two good 
little boys. They played together hour after 
hour, and day atter day, without any of 
those silly, naughty ways of being cross to 
each other. One gave up to the other 
without being told to do so, and each was 
pleased with what the other did. A grand 
secret that for making a happy family ! 

The two little fellows now walked on, 
with arms round cach other, and Willie 
told Eddy his plan thus:—‘ You know, 
Eddy, when there is a heavy rain the water 
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comes rushing down from the High Farm ‘Now, said Willie, ‘we will take our : 
fields into the stream, and at every place | barrows and get sand so; shall we ?’ 
where it rushes in it leaves a heap of sand, ‘Oh, yes, tapital !’ said the little one. 


when the stream has gone down.’ Wilsons never had such a grand sand-heap 


which is quite clean, and quite dry too, And so they did, and though the little | 
‘Yes, I know,’ said Eddy. as Katic’s, they yet had quite enough to | 
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amuse them many an hour; and when Katie 
did goto the seaside, she amused herself with 
getting shells, and sea-weeds, and fossils, and 
pieces of pretty stone, for her little friends 
and herself, and she brought them a large 
basket stuffed quite full. J. B.C. F. 


LAZY LOTTIE. 
LOTriz was a very good little girl in 


many ways: but so lazy, that her 
parents quite despaired sometimes of her 
ever learning anything, or being of use in 
any way. Stillshe could easily have learned 
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if she would; and this made her idleness 
and ignorance all the more provoking to 
her teachers. And she was punished for 
it herself in one way: she was fond of 
stories, and, indced, of books of all kinds, 
if only she could get any one to read 
them to her; but she found it a sad 
drawback to her enjoyment that she could 
scarecly spell out the longer words with- 
out help, and so was stopped at every few 
lines. 

A pretty story-book had been given her 
on her last birthday, and the pictures 
looked very inviting; but Lottie soon 
found that the reading was hard. 

‘Do just read me this one little tale 
about the dolls, she begged of her sister 
Florence, a girl two or three years older 
than herself. 

‘No, I want to learn my geography,’ 
Florence answered; ‘and you ought to 
be able to read it for yourself ; besides, 
you were so naughty this morning—you 
made us too late for school, all with your 
dawdling.’ ; 

‘Well, Florence, just read it, there’s a 
darling, and Jl be in good time to- 
morrow;’ and Lottie coaxed her sister 
into doing what she wished —though 


Florence said, ‘ You ought to be learning © 


your lessons instead, you know.’ 

So the lessons were left unlearnt; and I 
am sorry to say, also, that when the 
morrow came, Lottie was late as usual, 
and kept Florence waiting ten minutes at 
least after the time they ought to have 
started for school. And so no wonder 
Florence was a little cross. 

‘Here! carr 
girlie ks ‘you always leave them for me.’ 

‘] have my gloves to put on, and my 
sleeves to fasten,’ said Lottie. 
~ ©You must manage them the best way 
you can; it’s a great shame for me to 

ave to do everything, and always to be 
hindered by you, like this;’ and Florence 
put the satchel down on the pathway. 

So Lottie took it up, and dragged at, 
and tore her gloves, as she went slowly 
along, Florence keeping a little way in 
front of her, and both feeling rather vexed. 
And matters were not mended when Lottie 
got to school: the lessons had to be turned 


the books,’ she said,. 


back, and that set all wrong for the whole 
morning, and poor Lottie came home to 
dinner very unhappy, and not at all in 
spirits to enjoy her half-holiday—for it was 
Saturday. 

Still after dinner she proposed to Florence 
that they should go and play at ‘ladies’ in 
the orchard. But Florence wanted to work 
in her garden; so Lottie was left to 
amuse herself as she could. 

And what do you think she did? You 
would never guess, so I must tell you. 
She and Florence had each little gardens 
of their own, which had been dug up and 
prepared for them, and about the manage- 
ment of which their mother had given 
them constant help and advice. But they 
had wished to have the entire care of them 
themselves ; so it had been left to them. - 
And Florence, who was as industrious as 
Lottie was idle, kept hers in beautiful 
order, had a fine border of London. pride 
all round her little bed, while in the bed 
itself bloomed all kinds ‘of pretty annuals, 
and a few other plants besides. _Lottie’s 
garden scarcely deserved the name of a 
garden at all; it looked more like a 
rubbish-corner, or little wilderness, and 
the only thing that flourished in it wasa 
small pear-tree, which, however, did not 
on g to her, and was not under her own 
charge. 

Lottie had often given Florence a half- 
penny or penny from her pocket-money 
to set things a little in order for her; but 
halfpennies were not always in her purse, 
and Florence had plenty of work of her 
own to do. 

But I was going to tell you how Lottie 
passed her half-holiday. She Jay down 
under the pear-tree, and watched the 
clouds floating over her head all that long 
summer's afternoon. 

Well, some one may say she might have 
done worse than this—have got into mis- 
chief, or been cross and troublesome to 
other people. And so she might; I am 
quite willing to own so much. “Lottie was 
by no means cither a naughty or dis- 
agreeable child, and most people loved 
her: J did, at any rate, and I knew her 
very well indeed in those days, now long 
ago. And I knew her later on, too, when 
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she was growing into a woman, and so [ 
can tell you what a hard thing she found 
it then to break herself of her lazy habits, 
to be active and useful, and to keep pace 
with other young ladies of her age. Very, 
very hard work—she has told me all about 
it more than once—such hard work as it 
would never have been if she had begun 
earlier to try and cure herself of her 
fault. 

For we all must make the effort some 
time or other, you know, to lay aside our 
bad habits and ‘the sin which dotl so 
easily beset us,’ or how can we ‘run the 
race which is set before us,’ and ‘ obtain 
the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus?’ And this is, after all, 
the one thing worth striving for in this 
world. EK. R. 


THE THIEF. 


LES Translated from the German. 
GY Ps iT he ti f th 
7So* SEF | T was the time of t eyearly 
7) Fav) fair in the market-town, 
and every inhabitant of the 
little village had gone to 
the fair to buy what they 
wanted, to see the shows, 
and to amuse themselves, 
And so that evening every- 
thing was perfectly still in 
the village; not a human 
being was to be seen or heard. ‘The 
well, where usually at this hour the 
villare maidens assembled to fetch water, 


and laughed and chattered—the well was | 


deserted, and stretched its long beam in 
the air, as if asking whether no one would 
come and draw its cool water. Not a 
blade of grass was moving under the tall 
trees, where on other evenings the young 

asants sat and sang their songs; and 
only a little bird sat up in the branches, 
and poured forth its evening song of praise. 
Even the trunk of an old tree, round which 
the village children played and clambered, 
was deserted—only a few ants, who were 
working late, crept over it here and there, 
in search of food. 

The twilight came; it got darker and 
darker still; and after the merry birds had 
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gone to their nests, two ugly bats came 
out of their hiding-places, and flitted about 
in the evening breeze. Suddenly a man 
appeared round the corner of a barn. He 
crept slowly and carefully along close to 
the wall, where the shadows were deep- 
est, while all the time he kept looking - 
round to see if there might be some one 
watching him. But when he saw that he 
was quite alone, he climbed up the wall, 
and crept along the top on his hands and 
knees like a cat, till he came to the part 
where the wall joined a house, and then he 
swung himself up to a window of this 
house which was open. 

I suspect this man had some very wicked 
thoughts in his heart, for he was a thief, and 
intended to steal the things belonging to 
the people of the house. - 

hen he had crept through the win- 
dow, he found himself in an empty room; 
but close to it was the dwelling-room of 
the people of the house; the door leading 
into it was not shut, but stood ajar. 

The thief knew that the people were 
gone to the fair, but as he thonght it just 
possible that some one else might be in the 
room, he bent his head to the opening of. 
the door and listened. 

He heard a child's voice inside the 
room, and when he peeped through the 
keyhole, he saw in the twilight that there 
was a little child sitting up quite alone in 
its crib; and it was saying its evening 
prayer out loud, as it always did before 
going to sleep. 

The man was just thinking how he 
could best carry oughis plans of stealing, 
when he heard the child say in a loud, 
distinct voice, ‘ And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil.’ 

These words went to the man’s heart; 
his conscience awoke, and he felt what a 
wicked deed he was just going to do. 
And so he folded his hands and prayed 
earnestly for himself, ‘Lead us not ito 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.’ And 
God graciously heard his prayer. 

. Then, by the same way he had got in, 
he crept quietly back to his own dwelling. 
And there he knelt down, and thought 
over his former wicked life, and earnestly 
entreated God to pardon him; and thanked 
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God for the warning sent him through the | night he became’an honest, hardworking, Z 
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Is it wicked to beg ?’ asked Owen. 
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THE HISTORY OF OWEN’S 
CHILDHOOD. 
(Continued from page 54.) 
“<°\ WEN opened her round 


, eyes very wide, and 
looked at Owen and 
wondered. She thought 
Owen must be a very 
wise boy to be able to 
say who were wicked 
and who were good. 
And between ourselves, 
I think that if he had 

really been able to say who were wicked 

and who were good, he would have becn 
very wise indeed, for he would have been 
wiser than any one else in the world. 

But Gwen did not know that; she only 
wondered. : 

I hope you see that Owen took pains to 
call a great many people as wicked as him- 
self, and to count them all before he could 
make up his mind to judge himself. As 
you avon older, you will learn that this is 
one of the terrible sins of the world. 

‘I dare say it is wrong to beg when you 
can get work to do, and are able to do it,’ 
said grave little Gwen, with her eyes still 
full of thought. That was as far as she 
could go; shecould not understand any more. 

“Is it wicked to beg ?’? Owen then asked 
. of Shan, at whose feet he was sitting, and 
who had heard what had been said while 
she was knitting. Now Shan knew very 
well that William Williams and his wife 
were fond of begging. She knew how 
they had sent Owen round with the paper, 
and she knew why Owen was asking: so it 
was rather a hard question to ask her. 


Gentle old Shan knew she must not judve 


her pone: yet, she knew that she 
must tell the truth. 

‘Gwen is right,’ she said; ‘it must be 
wrong to beg when you can get work to 
do, and are able to do it. We are to learn 
and labour truly to get our own living.’ 

Owen remembered those words; he 
- had learnt them with Gwen on Sunday 
evenings. 

When grandfather presently began to 
read in the Bible as usual, he eee 


Owen how the Lord honoured one who 
laboured truly to get his own living. You 
know I mean Joseph, the enter; and 
how often we have stories of the great 
Apostles’ toiling on the sea for their living, 
too; and then on the other hand, he read 
to him how the poor blind man, who sat by 
the highway-side begging, was not re- 
proved for it when the ter called him; 
and how the cripple in the gate Beautiful 
had no rebuke from the two Apostles 
when he begged of them. 

Then Owen felt something of the mean- 
ing of those stories; but the clearest 
thought in his mind was this—that it was 
at least a shame for those who could work 
to beg. ‘And it is a shame,’ thought he, 
‘for a boy, who could keep sheep and earn 
his wages, to go about with a paper in his 
hand, begging from door to door.’ And he 
lay down in his corner that night ane 
that he had not to go on the same erran 


the next morning. | 


It was quite early that next morning 
when Gwenllian set out on her way to the 
farm to fetch butter. The farm people 
were only just bee mnine their work in the 
fields and the dairy when she appeared 
among them. 

‘She’s a good girl to work,’ the mistress 
always said of her, ‘and she came to her 
work with such a good will.’ 

Owen also set out early; but‘his errand, 
as you know, was very different from 
Gwen’s, and the mood in which he started 
was very different also. He could not 
forget the words which the farmer and the 
landlord had spoken; nor what he had 
learnt at grandfather's cottage last evening. 
‘Those who can work ought not to beg’— 
he thought of it over and over again; and 
he knew it was quite true. He went from 
house to house with his petition, and many 
people gave him money. Some did it 
pityingly, some did it without seeming to 
think about it, and some, who knew how 
often William Williams had done such a 
thing before, either grumbled when the 
gave, or gave nothing, but sent Owen o 
with some remark which would make him 
slip away as quickly as he could with a 
heart full of shame. 
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By-and-by he came to Llanmawr, the 
farm where Gwenllian worked. Every 
one knew him there, and that made him 
shrink the more from going to beg. There 
was a preat five-barred gate shut across 
the farm-yard, and there were a couple of 
little boys riding upon it. They shouted 
as they saw Owen coming: for he often 
helped them in their games. They called 


to him to make the wooden horses move: ° 


so he pushed open the gate with them upon 
it. A large brown dog, a good deal like 
poor dead Perro, came and put its fore- 
paws on his arm, and looked up in his face, 
and seemed troubled when his old playmate 
shook him off without a pleasant word. 
There was a flail at work in the barn, but 
as Owen passed the man who was thresh- 
ing stopped a minute, and had something 
to say. All these things seemed to trouble 
Owen this morning; his mind was so 
ill at ease. It seemed to him as if the 
children on the gate only called him to 
swing them because they thought he 
was an idler: it seemed as if the dog, 
looking up in his face, tried to say, ‘ Why 
do you come begging, eh?’ And when 
the man spoke as he passed the barn, he 
expected to hear, ‘We don’t encourage 
gars here!’ 
wen went up to the house; he opened 
the door, and stood half frightened in 
the great kitchen. He had often stood 
there befére, but now it was all diffe- 
rent. He put his hand into the pocket 
where the paper lay, but he could get no 
further than to crumple and twist the 
paper in his fingers without drawing it 
out.. As he stood there, Gwen passed 
before a window with her basket on her 
arm. She was going on a second round, 
erhaps. Owen heard the clamp of her 
ts on the uneven stones of the yard, 
and then a gate banged behind her; she 
was off as if she had work in hand that 
could not be trifled over. Then he could 
hear the ¢lap-clap of the flail in the barn, 
and there were noises of waggon-wheels— 
all sorts of busy sounds—every one was 
hard at work but he: only he stood idle, 
and a beggar. Then there was a tramp- 
ing of heavy feet on the kitchen stones, 
and in came the Master of Llanmawr. I 
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must say Owen felt like Jack in the 
giant’s oven when he came in. He was 
a strong, square man, with a loud voice 
—a voice at which lazy workers trembled, 
but which others liked to hear: a face 
that looked all honesty and kindness, but. 
which Owen, with his troubled mind, would 
rather not have met just then. The 
master saw Owen at once; he was the 
only person in the kitchen who had noticed 
him, partly because all were so busy, and 
py because it was not strange to see 
im there. 

‘You're growing a great lad,’ he said, 
looking down at him; and frightened as he 
was, Owen felt pleased. ‘ Quite old enough 
to work, don’t you think you are ?’ 

The farmer knew all about Owen being 
an orphan, and he knew a little about the 
kind of life he led. 

‘Yes, ’m old enough, and big enough 
too,’ said Owen, more than ever ashamed 
of being there to beg. 

‘Come along with me, then,’ said the 
master of the farm; and Owen followed, 
keeping up by many little steps with the 
master’s great strides, and preety he was 
busy helping some men who were working 
in the yard. 

‘If he sees that I am a boy to be trusted 
I should not wonder if he makes me sheep- 
boy,’ thought Owen ; for this was the farm 
on which 1 told you a boy was wantcd. 
I cannot tell you how pleasant the feeling 
of work was to him. Sometimes he thought 
of the paper in his pocket, but he thought 
to himself, ‘If I earn something instead of 
begging it, surely uncle and aunt will say 
I have done better ;’ and as this was the last 
place he had to go to that day, he thought 
it was all right. So he worked as long as 
they wanted him, and then the master gave 
him sixpence and told him he might go, 
and perhaps next week, if uncle was willing, 
he might give him more work to do. 
rather think the good man had a kind pur- 

ose in all this. As Owen walked home 

e was no longer ashamed to look at the 
things which he knew and which he fancied 
must know him. The hum of the water- 
fall had its old sound again, the trees if 
they bent at all seemed to be nodding at 
him quite pleasantly, and he walked on 
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| The children on the gate. 

| with a gay heart. Soon he came to his own ‘Is this all?’ said she before she counted | ' 
_ village and soon to his uncle’s cottage, and | it. I cannot tell you whether she was | 
there was uncle smoking in the chimnev- | thinking that it was not enough, or whether | 


corner, and there was aunt knitting. He | she wanted to know whether Owen 
went straight up to his aunt and emptied | kept any for himself; but she must have 
out before her all the money he had brought. | known that he was an honest boy, 80 she | | 
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Owen at the Haren taken Door. 


must have meant that it was not enough. | He watched her count it all up, and he 
‘Yes,’ Owen said, ‘it was all; and so it was; | watched her sweep it all off the table into 
and, so to speak, it was more than all, for | the canvas bag which she took from her 
he had given her also his own penn which | pocket. In went his penny; in went the 
the landlord of the inn had given him the | sixpence which he had earned by his own 
day before. work. How much did they give you at 
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this place, and how much at that? Aunt 
questioned him closcly, and he told her all 
quite clearly. ‘And the sixpence I got 
at Llgnmawr I did not beg for; I worked 
for it,’ said Owen, feeling quite tall and 
grand. ‘Then, of course both aunt and 
uncle wanted to know what he meant; and 
of course he told them all about it, and 
what do you think they said? Why, they 
eaid he would have got twice as much if 
he had shown the paper; and if they 
caught him warking again when they sent 
him out on another errand they would 


make him sorry for it. But they said it - 


in a great many very angry words. 

Now we alr know that Owen had not 
intended to disobey orders, and I think aunt 
‘and uncle were not just or kind; and I 
think they shqulid haye been pleased with 
him for liking to work rather than beg; 
but you see they were not pleased. 

e had no supper that night; and, half 
hungry and half unhappy, he cried him- 
self to sleep in his corner. 


The next day, towards the end of the 
afternoon, you might have seen Owen enter- 
ing the willage of which we spoke just 
now; and you might likewise have seen the 
landlord of the inn standing at his door 
again looking out for the mail. Owen 
stepped out with a brave step as if he felt 
very manly, and swung his arms as he 
walked; you could see that he thought 
himself very important indeed. The Jand- 
lord smiled as he saw him coming; he 
thought he had never seen such a sclf- 
important looking little fellow. 

wen walked straight up to the landlord 
and touched his forehead to him. 

‘ Please, sir, I’ve run away.’ : 

‘Run away, have you? Have you had the 
beating ?’ 

‘No, sir; but uncle and aunt were dread- 
ful; and besides, sir, I want to work and I 
don’t want to beg.’ 

‘Want’ and ‘don’t want’ are not words 
for us to use so readily as that. ‘Ought’ 
and ‘ought not’ are the right words to 
consider. There is no knowing how far 
out of the right road ‘want’ and ‘don’t 
want’ may lead us, but ‘ought’ and 
‘ought not’ are safe. 
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You see Owen was making a mistake, 
if he was giving up begging and taking to 
work merely because he wanted to do one 
and not to do the other, and you will see 
that ‘want’ and ‘ don't want’ were leading 
him astray. 

‘Run away, have you?’ said the landlord 
again, ‘and want to work,do you? You 
want to drive the red cart, I should not 
wonder ?’ 

Certainly that was what Owen wanted. 
He thought it would be grander than being 
sheep-boy, and he would try for that first. 
So when he caught sight of the landlord 
standing at his door again and remembered 
how he had stood just there and just so 
the day before yesterday when he spoke of 
it to him, his heart beat, and he took the 
longest steps he could, feeling that he was 
already a great man, driver of the letter 
cart. Yet he felt now that he was aiming 
much higher than most little boys aim; 
he knew he was really only a little boy, and 
so he began to feel humble, and pulled off 
his cap, and stood twisting it round and 
round, as he waited for the answer. 

‘ How old are you ?’ asked the landlord. 
‘Ten, gettin ie for twelve,’ was the answer; 
Owen stretched out across the two years, 
trying to make himself as much like a man 
as he could. 

‘Ah, that would scarcely do. Any one 
would have taken you for twenty, getting 
on for thirty, to see what great steps you 
took as you came along. You'll have to 
wait until you are at least as much of a 
man as you look,’ said the landlord, quite 
good-naturedly. 

Poor Owen looked rather crestfallen. 
‘Please, sir, I drive home the empty carts 
to Lianmawr now and then.’ 

‘Do you? Yov’re a fine fellow; but I 
am afraid John Andrews would rather go 
on driving the red cart himself. J think 
you must mind the empty carts at Lian- 
mawr a little longer. And another thing 
I think you had better do; now that you've 
run away the best thing will be to run 
back again as fast as youcan.’ Then the 
landlord told him he might go into his 
house and get something to eat and be off 
home. 

(To be continued.) 
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SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 
ELIJAH’S SERVANT GAZING AT 
THE SEA. 


HIS is a very different sea-scene from 

the others of which we have had pic- 
tures. We see no mighty waves, no storm- 
tossed ships, no frightened sailors. 

The sea is the Mediterranean, the man 
is the servant of the Prophet Elijah, and 
the mountain-top is Carmel, one of the 
mountains of the land of Israel. You 
have all read the story of the strange trial 
which took place on Mount Carmel, in the 
time of the wicked King Ahab, between 
the priests of Baal (a false god whom the 
people of Israel worenpen) and Elijah, 
the Prophet of Jehovah. The priests of 
Baal built an altar, and cut a bullock in 
pieces and laid it on the wood, and then 
they prayed Baal to show that he was 
pals a God by sending fire to burn up 
the sacrifice. But though they cried from 
morning even until noon, saying, O Baal, 
hear us! there was no voice, nor any that 
answered. Then, when midday was past, they 
became more excited, and they cried aloud, 
and cut themselves with knives and lancets 
tall the blood gushed out upon them: but 
still there was no voice, nor any answer. 

When at last the weary day was over, 
and the time of the cvening sacrifice was 
come, Elijah buzlt an altar in the name of 
the Lord ; and he made the people dig a 
trench round about it: and he, too, cuta 
bullock in pieces and lard him on the wood. 
Then he told the people to fill four barrels 
with water, and ‘pour it on the burnt sacri- 
jice and on the wood. At his word they 
did this three times, which was to prove 
that there was no hidden fire anywhere 
near. Then Elijah prayed to God that 
He would show to the people that He was 
the true God. And when Elijah’s short 
prayer was over, then the fire of the Lord 
fell and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and 
the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and 
licked up the water that was in the trench. 
And when all the people saw “t, se 
on their faces and said, The Lord, He 1s 
the God ! 

After this a terrible punishment was 
wrought on the priests of Baal who had 
so deceived the people: they were taken 
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down to the little river Kishon, which flows 
at the foot of Carmel, and there they were 
slain. Then Elijah told the wicked King 
Ahab that there was a sound of abundance 
of rain, which would soon put an end to 
the terrible famine that had brought such 
misery on the land. And Ahab began to 
eat and to drink, but Elijah went up again | 
to the top of Carmel, and he cast himself 

down to the earth, and put his face between 

his knees, in prayer and sorrow before God. 

Then he said to his servant, Go up now, 
look towards the sea. And the servant 
went up to a yet higher point of the long 
ridge of Carmel, and he gazed over towards 
the Mediterranean ; for though Carmel] runs 
down to the sea, so that to this very da’ 
there is a lighthouse on its bluff headland, 
yet the place where the trial of fire took 
place (and which is still called E] Mahraga, 
that is ‘ The Sacrifice’) is at some distance 
from the shore, and the sea is not to be 
seen from it, though it can be seen from a 
higher rock further on. When Elijah’s 
servant came back from this out-look over 
the sea he said to his master, There is 
nothing. Elijah said, Go again seven times ; 
and it came to pass at the seventh time 
that he said, Behold, there ariseth a little 
cloud out of the sea like a man’s hand. 

Then Elijah sent his servant to tell Ahab 
to hasten to his palace, that the rain might 
not stop him; and immediately the heaven 
was black with clouds and wind, and there 
was a great rain. 

The lesson of this scene is the power of 
prayer. Elijah prayed, and the answer of 
tire came from Heaven; he prayed, and 
God sent the little cloud like a man’s hand 
as the sign of the coming rain that was soon 
to refresh the dry and parched land. 

And this is the very lesson which S. 
James in his epistle draws from the story 
of these Old Testament times. The effec- 
tual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much. Elias was a man subject. 
to like passions as we are, and he prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain, and it 
rained not on the earth for the space of 
three years and six months. And he 
prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, 
and the earth brought forth her fruit. 
(S. James, v. 17, 18.) 
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‘ A silver mist along the lawn.’ 
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HE morning sun comes back to bless I think how Thou didst sleep and rise, 
The earth from pole to pole; So many nights and days; 
So come, sweet Sun of righteousness, A Child obedient, holy, wise, 
And shine upon my soul. And perfect in Thy ways. 
A silver mist along the lawn, So teach me childhood’s opening morn, 
From every dewy sod, And every hour I live, 
Goes up to Heaven; and so at dawn With meek obedience to adorn, 
I lift my thoughts to God. And fruits that faith can give. 
I think how Thou didst wake, O Lord, The dawn of day, the dawn of life, 
Before the break of day, Were blest alike to Thee ; 
And seek the lonely mountain sward ; Thou know’st the danger and the strife; 
So teach my lips to pray. Lord, bless them both to me. 
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did so, for she was so kind and good to the 
poor lame boy, that they soon found it 
would not be possible to do without her. 
Hubert had a Bret deal to suffer for two 
years, for the doctors were always trying 
new ways of curing him, and some of them 
caused ce pain; but he was a good, 
patient li 


THE LAME BOY. 


a R. and Mrs. Wentworth had 
| two children, a boy and 
a girl, The boy was 
the oldest, and when 
he was quite a little ba- 
—/--\\\3)} by the nurse let him 

VA De fall out of her arms as 


ittle boy, and did not fret more 
than he could help. Ann was always ready 


Vip kan she was going down- | to amuse him, and tell him tales when he 
a HK stairs, which hurt one | was in pain; and sometimes she would 
V1 knee so badly, that the | carry him out into the fields and lay him 
NX doctor said he would | ona shawl with his head on a pillow; she 
& be lame for life. This | would then gather him wild flowers, and 


talk to him of his Father in the heavens, 
Who made all things bright and beautiful 
for the pleasure of His creatures; and 
Hubert would lie still, listening to the 
songs of the birds, and gazing on the beau- 
ties around him, till his little heart swelled 
with gratitude to God, Who made all 
things well. 

hen Hubert was about six years old 
Ann came to him one morning and told 
him that he must be quick and let her 
dress him, for she had a new plaything to 
show him. Hubert asked many questions 
whilst he was dressing, and at last Ann 
told him that God had sent him a little 
sister; that she was now very smal} and 
very weak, but some day, if she lived, she 
would be old enough to play with him and 
talk to him. Hubert was delighted, and 
wanted to be taken at once to see her. 
Ann carried him into his mother’s room, 
and there, bundled up in flannel, was: the 
tiniest little. creature he had ever scen. It 
had such a red face, and looked so funny, 
that Hubert asked his mother if it was not 
a monkey. His mother smiled, and told 
him to wait awhile before settling that it 
was like a monkey. Nurse told him to kiss 
his sister, but Hubert drew back, saying,— 

‘No, thank you, nurse, I'd rather not, 
for it is so ugly. 

Ann laughed, and when she and her 
boy were back in the nursery, she told him 
that little babies were always like that; 
but in a few weeks he would find his little 
sister so pretty, that he would grow quite 
proud of her. And so he did, £ can tell 


you. 
About the same time that little Rose 


was a very sad thing for poor little 
Hubert, and for his father and mother, 
too; but it was saddest of all for the 
nurse. She did not mean to hurt Hubert, 
she loved him far too well for that; but 
her foot slipped as she was carrying him 
down to his mother, and the rath caused 
the poor little fellow to fall from her arms. 
Nurse, however, always blamed herself for 
being in too great a hurry, and for not 
holding the chid more tightly. Of course, 
poor Hubert screamed sadly, for the pain 
was very great, and when his mother found 
how badly he was hurt she sent at once for 
the doctor and for her husband from the 
office. She was very angry with nurse, 
and said she must go away, for she could 
no longer trust her with her little boy. 

The doctor soon came. He found that 
Hubert’s knee was fearfully bruised, and 
he was afraid that great harm was done. 
He did what he could to ease the pain, 
however, and when he was gone, and the 
poor child was asleep, Mr. and Mrs. Went- 
worth called Ann the nurse. 

‘Ann,’ said her master, ‘I have called 
you into the room to tell you that your 
mistress and I have decided that you must 
leave this day month.’ 

‘Oh, sir! Oh, ma’am!’ said poor Ann, 
‘pray do not say so; indeed I cannot bear 
to Jeave baby; and I will tend him day 
and night. It was all my fault that baby 
was hurt! oh, do let me try and make up 
for it a little by nursing him and watching 

im as long as he needs care.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth felt that the 
girl meant what she said, and they con- 
sented to keep her; it was well that they 
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Hubert looking at the Baby. 


was born, Mr. Wentworth said that Hu- 
bert should wear no more instruments ; 
nor should he be put to any more pain; 
but the lame knee should be left to nature. 
It was a sad thing for the poor little boy to 


be lame, for he could not run about with 
other children ; nor could he climb trees, or 
run witha hoop ; he lost the pleasure of tak- 
ing walks with his father and mother. But 
for all this he had many pleasures; he 
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Hubert facing the Bull 


had many toys and books; he had a little 
pony to ride on; he had a dog and a 
cat, and rabbits, and two canary-birds. 
Some of Hubert’s little friends used to 
envy him, and say they wished they could 


be lame too, if that was why he had so 
many things. But Hubert did not think 
s0, and many times would feel that he 
would willingly give up all his toys, and his 
pony, and rabbits, if he could only run 
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about and play at horses and football as 
other boys did. 

Little Rose soon grew to be a pretty, 
merry little girl, and when she was old 
enough to take notice, she was always so 
pleased to play with her brother. She 
would pull. his hair, and poke her fingers 
into his mouth and ears. You'll perhaps 
think this was not very pleasant alay, but 
Hubert rather enjoyed it; and when things 
went too far, he would excuse her little 
ladyship, saying, ‘She doesn’t know it hurts.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth had a large 
garden round three sides of the house, and 
on the other side was a field. Little Hu- 
bert was allowed to go into this field, and 
sit and read his books under the shade of 
the large oak-tree. He used to take his 
doe, and sometimes he would give his 
rabbits a treat, and let them run up and 
down on the fresh grass. When his little 
sister was able to toddle about she was 
often his companion, and she was always 
delighted to get leave to go with Hubert. 
The nursery windows were on the side of 
the house facing this field, so the children 
were thought to be quite safe, as nurse could 
always have her eye onthem. There was 
a gate at the other end of the field which 
led into a lane, and Hubert promised his 
mother he would never pass through it 
alone, as there might be carts and cattle 
about, and the lame bey could not easily 

et out of the way of such things. One 

ay the two children went to play in the 
field, and they took Fido the dog with 
them. Hubert carried a shawl for his 
sister to roll on; they did not notice that 
the gate into the lane was open. They 
found a shady place under a tree in a 
corner of the field furthest from the house, 
and theré Hubert spread the shawl, and 
laid baby down on it. She and Fido began 
to have a famous game; they rolled over 
one another, and baby ptilled the doggie’s 
ears and tail; then Fido growled, but it 
was only in ftin; he would not have hurt 
his little master’s sister for anything. Hue 
bert was so much amused watching the 

ame, that he did not notite a sound in 
the lane of cattle trampling, and if he had, 
he would not have been afraid, for, as I said 
before, he had not noticed that the gate 
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was open. At last he did hear a noise, 
and to his great alarm he saw, just coming 
through the gate, a big fierce-looking 
bull. It took no notice of the children at 
first; but Fido began to bark, and the bull 
turned to see where the dog was. Oh, 
how frightened poor Hubert was! But he 
was a brave boy, and he at once began 
to plan for the safety of his little sister. 
He was only seven years old, and lame; so 
it was a sad case for him; but he remem- 
bered nurse telling him a tale about a bull 
being frightened of a cloth shaken before 
its eyes,—and with the words, ‘O, Jesus, 
help us!’ he snatched baby up, and put her 
close to the hedge. He then stood in front 
of her, ready—at the risk of his own life— 
to save hers. ‘The bull stared at the child- 
ren and dog for a few moments, and at 
last began moving slowly to where they . 
were. Hubert took up the shawl as well 
as he could, for he began to tremble very 
much with fear; and when the bull came 
near, he shvok the shawl up and down in 
front of himself and baby. The bull 
stopped for a moment surprised, and then 
it began tu get angry, and roared dread- 
fully. But still it seemed afraid to go u 
to the shawl. It was well the bull dz 
roar, for nurse heard the noise, aud looked 
out of the window. When she saw the 
danger her little pet, Hubert, was in, she 
ran out of the room into the field, and ran 
straight up to the bull shouting and clap- 
ing her hands to take the bull’s attention 
From the children. The bull could under- 
stand what sort of an enemy he had to deal 
with when he saw nurse, so he left looking 
at the shawl, and, with a tremendous bel- 
low, he ran at nurse. Poor nurse! the 
savage beast went at her with lowered 
head. She ran too, well knowing he would 
follow her, and leave the children; but it 
was no use trying to run a8 fast as the bull, 
and at last he came up to her and caught 
her clothes with his horns. He tried to 
toss her, but his horus were entangled in 
her petticoats, so he trampled on herinstead, 
and would soon have killed her had it not 
beer for the bull’s master, who ran up and 
felled it with a big stick that he carried. 
The man took up the poor nurse, and be- 
gan to look what mischief had been done. 
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She was gored in many places, and sadly 
bruised; she could neither speak nor move. 
Hubert had me ie up with baby having hold 
of his hand, and he cried when he saw nurse 
—for he fully believed her to be dead. The 
man lifted her in his arms, and carried her 
to the house, followed by the weeping child- 
ren. Mrs. Wentworth was in the kitchen 
when they arrived there, and was horrified 
when she saw nurse senseless and covered 
with blood. The man told her all he knew. 
He said he had been driving cattle in the 
lane, and had not missed the bull till he 
heard it roaring in the field, and he ran 
into the field just in time to prevent its 
killing nurse. Mrs. Wentworth asked 
the man to go for a doctor, and she had 
nurse carried upstairs and laid on a bed. 
When the doctor came, be found nurse very 
badly hurt, and feared she would never 
recover from the injuries she had re- 
ceived, even if she did not die very soon. 
Everything was done for her which could 
be done; and when Mrs. Wentworth could 
leave the bedside, she questioned Hubert 
about the whole affair; and when he had 
told her all, she was deeply grateful to the 

reserver of her children. She was thank- 
ul, too, that she had such a brave boy for 
her son. 

Poor nurse was very ill for a long time, 
and she used often to say, ‘ Ilamed my boy 
through my carelessness, but I have saved 
his Kfe now, so I am content to die if God 
wills it.’ 7 | 

She was not to die, however, for man 
years; and though she was never quite well 
again, yet she could move about, and look 
after the children. She always lived with 
Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, till Hubert grew 
up to be a man, and then she went to live 
with him. 

Hubert was always lame, but he went to 
school and college, and was very clever; 
he learnt to be a doctor; and when his father 
and mother were dead he took a house of 
his own, and had his sister Rose to live with 


Hubert grew up to be so much re- 
spected, that no one ever thought any the 
worse of him for having a lame leg. And 
when he saw how very wicked some men 
and boys were, he was quite thankful that 
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he had been preserved from many tempta- 
tions; and he often said to Rose,— 

‘I would rather have a lame body than a 
lame soul; perhaps if I had been like other 
boys I should have been wicked too. De- 
pend upon it, everything is for the ee 


THE TWO DOVES. 


HAVE two pretty doves with eyes bright 
and serene, 
Who peacefully dwell in their mansion of 
green ; 
Unhappy if parted, they spend all the day 
In gentle endearments or innocent play ; 
And notes of unkindness have never been heard 
To disturb the sweet cooing of either sweet 
bird; 
Their song and their conduct agrees ;— 
Don’t you think, with such tempers as these, 
Mine are good little doves? 


There are two noisy children who take a 
delight 
In vexing each other from morning to night ; 
George breaks Fanny’s dolls, and his books 
Fanny tears, 
And they quarrel about the most trifling 
affairs; 
One won't play at ball if the other desires it, 
And when George wants a toy his sister re- 
quires it; 
They like to find fault and to tease ;— 
Would you say that such children as these 
Were like my pretty doves? 


I know two little sisters called Clara and Ann, 
Who help one another in all that they can ; 
They are gentle and humble, forbearing and 
kind, 
And their joy in each other's society find ; 
They have read of their Saviour when He was 
a child, 
And they try to be loving, as He was, and 
mild ; 
Each is wishful the other to please ;— 
Don’t you think that such sisters as these 
Are like my pretty doves ? 
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Owen knelt on the ground to say his prayers.’ 
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THE HISTORY OF OWEN’S 
CHILDHOOD. 
(Continued from p. 70.) 
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‘Ss something to eat, but when 
‘\, it came to setting off home 
he could not make up his 
mind what to do. He was 
very miserable at home, he 
knew that now, and now 
that he had started he did 
not mean to go back again. 

So he went on his wa 

slowly and sadly ; not wit 
% great steps any more; but 
he felt now that he was only a lonely little 
boy, of ten, getting on for twelve ;—I am not 
quite sure however that he did even feel like 
etting on for twelve now. Well, he wan- 
ered about, and the evening was coming 
on. Still he wandered about, until at last 
he saw the sun set behind the hills at 
whose foot his own village lay. He thought 
of old Shan and of grandfather, and of 
Gwen with her day’s work done; but he 
thought too of aunt and uncle and the 
cousins, and his little bowl of porridge not 
nearly full. He thought perhaps Shan 
might be saying ‘ Where’s Owen to-night?’ 
But then he Oe besides that aunt might 
be saying also ‘ Where’s that boy?’ and 
‘don’t want’ seemed to be advising him 

not to go home. 

So presently, being tired, he lay down to 
sleep within the sound of the fall; and 
being so tired he fell asleep. When he 
awoke it was not day but night. 
were shining white in the black, black sky ; 
he saw them between the interlacings of the 
nut-boughs overhead. 

It was very strange and awful to awake 
and find himself far away from any people, 
all in the dark, still night, with not a sound 
to be heard but the hum of the waterfall 
at a distance. The stars were the only 
things that seemed to live. ‘They seemed 
like eyes of Heaven looking down at him. 

He remembered some words which Shan 
had often said when she looked at them 
from her door sometimes in the evenings. 
‘He telleth the number of the stars, He 
callcth them all by they names;’ and 


The stars 
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Shan had also often told him that God 
calleth us all by name, and knows us also as 
He knows the stars. 

Presently he knelt on the ground where 
he had becn sleeping to say a prayer. Shan 
often and often told him to say it beside 
his bed, that is, in the corner he slept in, 
always before he lay down and when he 

ot up. But I am afraid I must say that 
he seldom did that; he crept in under the 
ragged old blanket which lay there for him, 
and sometimes he said ‘Our Father’ there. 
To-night, however, everything was so diffe- 
rent. 

Perhaps you may be thinking that I am 
making a mistake in not telling you that 
Owen was frightened at being out of doors 
and alone in the night; but he was not. 
He was but a child, I know, but all children 
are not afraid of being alone or in the dark ; 
and Owen had not been used to have 
any notice taken of him, or any care 
taken of him either, sv he did not feel less 
happy or less safe at one time than an- 
other. I think this was the reason, and 
not, ag little fellow, because he thought 
much about God watching over him. 

Somehow, however, when he ended his 
prayer and lay down again a new feeling 
came over him. ‘ Our Father which art in 
Heaven,’ scemed to say that God was very 
near him, and looking at him, and thinking 
about him, and taking care of him. And 
that was a very comfortable thought; for 
as I have said, Owen was not used 
to be thought about and taken care of. 
The stars seemed now to shine upon him 
swectly and softly like angels’ eyes, and 
the voice of the waterfall seemed to soothe 
him, and so once more he fell asleep, and 
slept until morning. 

Owen was on his way to Lianmawr next 
morning to see if he could get some work. 
The farmer had said next week, and next 
weck had not come yet; still he might try, 
and besides, he was hungry, and he must 
earn some money to buy food. As he 
struck into the beaten path which led across 
the hill to the farm, there was Gwenllian 
before him going to her work. So he ran 
till he got near enough, and then called to 
her to wait for him. 

Where was he last night? Where was 
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he going now? Gwen asked him a great 
many questions, and he had a great many 
things to tell. She shook her head at his 
running away. It was a bad thing, she 
thought. People ought to be patient. Boys 
and girls ought to be obedient. It is hard 
to be unkindly treated, but we must bear 
itif we could. That was what Gwen told 
him. He had better go back to aunt and 
uncle and say he had come back to be 
obedient, that was her advice. And then 
she gave him what he liked better just then 
than advice, which was a good piece of vat- 
cake and some hard cheese. Shan, who, 
as I said, could read a child’s thoughts, so 
cleverly with her soft grey eyes, could 
follow a child’s doings with her soft kind 
heart. And somehow she had a notion, I 
suppose, that Owen would be found hungry 
that morning out on the hills. 

Owen could now scarcely make up his 
mind what to do. He would not go on 
with Gwen to the farm, now that she said 
he ought to go home, and home he could 
not quite find courage to go just then, so 
he took another road, and by-and-by he 
came to another of the many little villages 
which lay among the mountains. 

This village was not quiet that morning; 
the yearly fair was being held there. I 
cannot say but what he forgot his troubles, 
and what he ought and ought not to do, 
when he caught sight of the fair. 

I have heard of grand fairs which long 
ago used to be very grand indecd; so that 
ladies went in their carriages and their best 
dresses, and boucht fine things for ever 80 
much money. The Welsh fair was not by 
any means like that. Country women in 
high hats and long cloaks went there to 
make bargains; country girls went to see 
if any of the farmers’ wives wanted servants, 
and farmers went to buy and sell cows 
and pigs and horses. There were rows of 
crockery all the way down one side of the 
way, and the farmers’ wives all seemed to 
be baie earthen milk-pans. There were 
plenty of fine ribbons and gown stuffs about 
which the girls lingered, and there were 
heaps of boots and shoes of all sorts and 
sizes; and here was an amusing scene. 
Numbers of people were seated among the 
boots and shoes; mothers trying them on 
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the feet of their eager little children, men 
pesos out the stoutest soles, and girls 
ooking out for the smartest buckles; such 
a talking and clamouring ; and in the midst 
of all sat the schoolmaster of Owen’s vil- 
lage, solemnly putting on the biggest pair 
of boots he could find, looking as if he 
would have been glad to find a bigger 
pair yet; and oh! his shoulders went up 
so high. Owen thought it great. fun. 
Then there was a screaming among the 
girls at the ribbon-stall, so that every one 
stopped to sce what was the matter. And 
what should it be but a great black pig 
running dashing about in the midst of them! 
There was a string to his hind leg, to be 
sure, but that only made the matter worse, 
for it got entangled and set the girls jump- 
ing, and clinging to cach other, and scream- 
ing; while other people laughed, and I 
think that the lad who held the string did 
what he could to add to the confusion. 

Then the schoolmaster, with his boots 
in his hand, strode up to them and bade the 
lad play no more tricks ;—though he him- 
self looked amused at the same time ;—and 
very quickly there was order; the pig was 
out of mischief, and the girls was settling 
their tumbled gowns aid buying ribbons 
again. 

‘What a great man the master is!’ 
thoucht Owen; ‘how every one minds 
what he says!’ and while he was thinking 
this the master stepped up to him and 
asked him what he did there. 

Now why should the master ask him 
that question? It was not because he 
ought to have been in school, because you 
know he never went to school; and if he 
had belonged to the school this was Satur- 
day morning, or else the master would not 
have been out of school himself. 

Owen tried to think what he did there, 
so as to answer, but he could not find out ; 
so he gave the true answer, ‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t know! Itis along way to come 
without knowing what for,’ the master said ; 
and he stood looking down at him, as if 
he were considering what to do with him. 

‘Suppose you carry my boots,’ he said 
presently, and of course Owen took them, 
and the master strode off, and Owen fol- 
lowed him with very quick-trotting steps, 
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feeling that he must go home now, whether 
he had made up his mind or no. If he 
had thought of slipping away, I do not 
suppose he would have tried it; what 
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would have been the use? He would have 
expected the master to reach out his long 
arm and lift him out of the crowd, just as 
easily as another tall man lifted up the 
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‘First I liked it, and afterwards I didn’t.’ 

‘Why did not you like it afterwards?’ 

‘ Because some peopis calied me a 
beggar,’ | 

“You did vot mind begging until people 
called you a beggar, then ?’ 

Owen did not know how to answer that; 
I think we had better answer for him. 
I do not think he did mind begging until 
he was called a beggar, because he never 
thought about it; he thought only how 
pleasant it was to wander about over the 
country, and to see into all the big kitchens 
of all the big houses, you know; but when 
he was allel a beggar, and told to be off, 
then all at once he undcrstood that he 
ought not to be begging; and when he 
asked Shan, and Gwen, and grandfather, 
he was made to understand that certainly 
for those who can work, to beg is a very 

eat shame indeed. That was as far as 

e got in the matter. 

‘What did you do yesterday?’ the 
master asked next. 

Owen had it on the tip of his tongue to 
say, ‘I ran away,’ which, of course, would 
have been the right thing to do; I wish 
he had done that, it would have been brave 
and straightforward; but he avoided it, 
and only said a part of the truth; ‘ I went 
to Llanmawr village.’ 

Now let us stop here and think for a 
very little while. I wonder if it secms to 
you as it seems to me, that Owen was 

etting into a great deal of danger. I 
Ficw e was very much puzzled, poor 
child! and he hardly knew what was right 
to do, and what was wrong. You see he 
had not done anything which we should 
call wicked; he had run away, and he had 
thought a great deal too much of himself ; 
and he had not been brave in doing what 
he ought to do, and now he was not brave 
in telling out the whole truth. Somchow 
he was, little by little, getting farther and 
farther from what was quite right, which 
means that he was really getting nearer 
and nearer to that which is quite wrong, 
and what was to stop him? 

I want just to tell you Owen’s story, and 
to let you think upon it for yourselves, and 
trace out for yourselves, in your own way, 
and as much as you can, how little Owen 


was really being taken care of. Think of 
the poor little orphan, how he might have 
had neither food nor shelter; how there 
might have been neither Shan’s cottage 
for him, nor grandfather with his great 
Bible; how never a good thought might 
have found its way into his heart; how, 
with no one to teach him to learn and labour 
truly to get his own living, he might have 
grown up an idle, worthless man. 

I can but think of God and His promise, 
when I think of poor orphan Owen. 


We must go back now to our story again. 
Where did we leave off?—where the 
master asked Owen what he had done 
pov, and Owen said he had gone to 
lanmavr valley. 

The master walked on. Sometimes he 
talked, sometimes he was silent; at last 
they came in sight of Owen’s village. Then 
the master said,— 

‘Don’t you know you are a very bad boy 
to run away ?’ 

How could the master know about that? 
Owen thought. Of course there were 4 
dozen ways of knowing; but none of them 
struck Owen just then, and he was 
very much taken by surprise, and could 
not say a word. 

‘Because if you don’t know, I can tell 
you,’ the master went on to say ; ‘and you 
must go home, and not run away any more; 
do you hear?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ Did the master know, he 
wondered, what going home meant for 
him? It seemed as if he knew something, 
and no doubt he did; because he went on 
to say, ‘Kivery one must bear unkindness 
when it comes.’ Then also he added, ‘ You 
have to obey your uncle and aunt, who 
take care of you; and if they had not taken 
care of you ever since you were a little 
baby, what would have become of you?’ 

After this they walked on silently. Who 
ever would have expected that the master 
could talk like that ? thought Owen as he 
went. It was almost like old Shan’s wa 
of talking, and his voice had grown so muc 
kinder as they walked. Owen began to 
feel at home almost with the master, and 
did not think him such an ugly man now, 
I dare say. 


(Concluded in our next.) 


EVENING PRAYER. 


Composed expressly for ‘THE CHI~DREN’s PRIZE.’ 


Moderato. 


the bats now fly. While the long 
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grass with dew is wet, Andthrough the air the bats now fly. 
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HE day is past, the sun is set, For God is by me when I pray ; 
And the white stars are in the sky ; Aud when I close mine eyes in sleep, 

While the long grass with dew is wet, I know that He will with me stay, _ 

Ana through the air the bats now fly. And watch by me all night will keep. 
The lambs have now lain down to sleep, For He who rules the stars and sea, 

The birds have long since sought their Who makes the grass and trees to grow, 

nest ; Will look on a poor child like me, 

The air is still; and dark and deep When‘on my knees to Him I bow. 


On the hill-side the old wood rests. 


He holds all things in His right hand, 
' Yet of the dark I have no fear, The rich, the poor, the great, the small; 
But feel as safe as when ’tis light; He, when we sleep, or sit, or stand, 
For I know God is with me there, Is with us, for He loves us all. 
And He will guard me through the night. | THomas MILLER. 
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SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE IN 

ES THE DAYS OF DAVID. 
& vee 5|T is, perhaps, wonderful 
> i: that sailors should be more 


wicked than any other class 
of men; for sailors of all 
others see most of the won- 
ders of God’s power, and 
seem to be more plain! 
protected by God’s care all 
the day long and all the 
night long than those who 
live on land. It is not 
really so, but it seems so; for the dangers 
of the dcep are more manifest than the 
es ers that are around those who live on 
and. 

David saw this more than three thousand 
years ago. He says in his psalm, Zhey, 
that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters; these see the 
works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep. Kor He commandeth, and rarseth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof. They mount up to the heaven, 
they go down again to the depths; their 
soul is melted because of trouble. They 
reel to and fro, and stagger, ikea drunken 
man, and are at thew wits end. Then 
they cry unto the Lord wn their trouble, 
and He bringeth them out of their dis- 
tresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so 
that the waves thereof are still. Then are 
they glad because they be quiet; so He 
bringeth them unto their desired haven. 
(Ps. evii. 23-80.) 

In another psalm David writes thus 
about the sea: Zhe floods have lifted up, 
O Lord, the floods have lifted up their 
voce: the Feed lift “p ther waves. The 
Lord on high is mightier than the noise 


of many waters, yea, than the mighty 


waves of the sea. (Ps. xcill. 3, 4.) And 
in another place he thus meditates on a sea- 
scene: O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
works! in wisdom hast Thou made them 
all: the earth 2 ae of Thy riches. So 
as this great and wide sea, wherein are 
things creeping innumerable, both small 
and great beasts. There go the ships: 
there rs that leviathan (7. e. the whale, or 
the crocodile) whom Thou hast made to 


play therein. These wait all upon Thee ; 
that Thou mayest give them their meat in 
due season. (Pa. civ. 24-27.) 

And if David felt the greatness of God’s 
power in gazing at the sea, our sailors and 
voyagers should feel it far more, for in 
David's time the ships were so small that 
they could only creep along the coast, and. 
hardly dared venture out of sight of land. 
But now our ships strike boldly across the 
ocean, and are out of sight for weeks to- 
gether. And they really do pass over 
mighty waves of the sea, waves that are 
truly said to ‘run mountains high.’ The 

etic picture which David drew of a storm 
is much more exactly true of our ships in a 
storm than it was of those that he knew 
about, for, indeed they are carried up to 
the heaven and down again to the deep. 
_In the English Prayer-book there are 
‘Forms to be read at Sea,’ drawn up in 
times when it was a common thing for 
ships to be in danger of ‘the enemy’ as 
well as of ‘a storm. We happily ae 
little about sea-fights now-a-days, and we 
hope that peace may long smile on sea as 
well as land. But we still know too much 
about storms and tempests, which make 
shipwrecks of our gallant vessels, often 
with hundreds of men, women and children, 
on board of them. 

Let us think, then, often about those 
who are voyaging over the great oceans; 
let us remember that it is God Who alone 
can make the storm a calm, and can still 
the raging of the stormy wind and of the 
mighty waves of the sea; and so lct us often 
pray to God to 

Guard the sailors tossing 
On the deep blue sea. 


FATHER’S ACCIDENT. 


Port: Willy, I say! let my pictures be.’ 
‘They’re not your’s; not all, at least.’ 
‘But those are, and you are smudging 

the paint: get away, do!’ 

: f ahan'e go! half’s mine, and youre 
very cross and tiresome, Janie. 

‘Not so tiresome as you. There goes 
the paste over! Go away, you naughty 
boy! you are always in mischief, and 
wish you had never been born !’ 
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The angry voices of the children making 
scrap-books in the front kitchen reached 
their mother in the room above. She 
called to them wearily,—‘ Janie, Willy, 
whose wicked wish was that? Oh, Janie! 
was it you? I am shocked!’ 

‘Mother,’ said Janie, half ashamed, ‘ Willy 
_ was 80 tiresome, and I didn’t quite mean 
it. I was vexed because he upset the paste, 
and I spoke in a hurry.’ 

While Janie was excusing herself her 
mother came down the wooden stairs. 
pale, weakly woman was Mrs. Drew, yet 
the cottage looked comfortable, and the 
children were tidily dressed. 

‘Father’s asleep, she said, ‘after his bad 
night. Oh, children! I was so afraid your 
quarrelling would wake him.’ 


‘We didn’t mean to quarrel, mother,’ 


said Janie; ‘ but Willy does teaze, and I’ve 

ot a hasty temper, teacher says: but that’s 

tter than being sulky like Susan Rolt, 
you know.’ 

‘Don’t, dear,’ said her mother. ‘It grieves 
me to hear you speak like that. J was 
so dreadfully punished once for a hasty 
speech.’ 

‘You, mother? You were never hasty, 
surely ?’ said Janie. 

‘Yes, Janie, I had yoursharp tongue when 
I was young, and I want you to kcep yours 
in order, that you may not suffer from it 
as I did from mine? 

‘Tell us about it, mother,’ said Janie. 
‘We've cleaned up the paste mess, and 
Willy shall have that grand nicture of a 
soldier to make up for my being a bit hard 
on him.’ 

In a little while Mrs. Drew sat down in 
the arm-chair, with Willy at her feet and 
Janie knitting by her side. 

It was a wet afternoon, and the children 
had been busy pasting pictures in a scrap- 
book given them by their teacher at school, 
for these were the winter holidays. The 
Drews lived in a small house on the borders 
of a town, and being rather better trained 
than their neighbours, it often happened 
that the children liked to be with their 
parents at home better than in the rough 
games of the street. 

Janie, at least, did so. She was a bright, 
active child, though rather hasty and pas- 
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sionate. Willy was just eight years old, 
who loved his sister, but now and then 
quarrelled with her. John Drew, the father, 
was lame, and often in bad health; Mrs. 
Drew waiting on him day and night with a 
patience that surprised her neighbours. 

‘Now, mother,’ said Janie, ‘ begin about 
your hastiness, which I can hardly be- 

eve. 

‘Hush, Janie; mother’s crying,’ said 
Willy. 

‘It’s such a dreadful time to think of,’ said 
poor Mrs, Drew ; ‘ but I’d like you to know 
about it, children. It may be a warnin 
to you. There—I'll cry no more: for it’s 
all forgotten and forgiven; but I'll go on. 
I was an only child, and a deal petted at 
home. No one ever crossed me there, 
though I must have been a grief to them 
at times with my fancies. They wanted 
me to wait a year before I marricd, but I 
wouldn't. I said I was that fond of J ohn, 
I should die if I didn’t have him; and they 
gave in to me, and we were married four- 
teen years ago come Michaelmas. 

‘John was always good to me, but he 
wasn’t used to have a spoilt child like me 
about him, and he looked surprised the 
first day I showed him a bit of self-will. 
However, he passed it over, as one does 
with a baby who knows no better—yes, 
Janie, you may stare, but mother was 
nothing but a baby in some ways. 

‘ By-and-bye, however, something more 
serious came between us. I made friends 
with a girl who lived near, a poor giddy 
thing, and she and I were always runnin 
in and out of our houses. John looke 
vexed the first time he came home from 
work and found her at tea with me. He 
didn’t say much then, though. Addie 
Blayne was very amusing, and I had a 
good many dull hours while my husband 
was at work; so, though I knew she 
was a vain sort of girl, and had friends I 
should have been ashamed to have been 
secn with, I did not check her visits. 
Mother and father spoke to me about it, 
and I got vexed, and said John had 
put them up to it, and I didn’t care for 
any one, I wasn’t going to desert a friend. 
I got in a pet at last, and when John 
came from work, and, never knowing what 
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John Drew’s Accident. 


had passed, said pleasantly he was glad 
to have his wife to himeelf without that 
Blayne girl, I fired up and answered him 


rudely, and said he must learn to put 
up with her, for I wasn’t one to throw my 
friends over even for my husband. 
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‘I heard a tramp in the lane.’ 


‘Something more was said by him, and | shouldn’t come back till 1 was in a better 
I grew more excited and violent. At last | temper. 
he got up without his tea, saying he ‘And then I called after him (your silly, 
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wicked speech to Willy, Janie, reminded 
me of it), that I didn’t care if he never 
came back. 

‘The wicked, hasty words, cut me to the 
heart a minute after; but they were said, 
and I was too proud to run after John 
and ask him to forgive them. 

_ © You know about father’s accident, child- 

ren, though it happened long before you 
were born — how he slipped off a high 
ladder, examining Evans the chandler’s 
roof, which leaked—but you don’t know 
that it took place ten minutes after my 
hasty wish had been spoken. 

op had put by the tea-things, and was 
standing, hot and miserable and idle, at the 
yard gate, trying to be angry with John, 
and much more angry with myself, when 
I heard a tramp in the lane and queer sort 
of voices. ‘This was a lane then; and the 
hich hedgerows hid people from me till 
they came quite close. 

‘Tramp, tramp, the footsteps came nearer ; 
they stopped at the gate, and I saw—child- 
ren, it makes me shiver now to tell it~ 


your father brought home lying ona door! 
‘T didn’t scream nor speak when the men 
he had been working with brought him in 


and rested him on the long dresser. LPat- 
rick Morrough, a good-natured Irishman, 
came up to me, a said something about 
my cheering up, he wasn't quite dead ; and 
the doctor was sent for, but I looked at 
him quite scared, they say, and called out 
in a wild voice that I had done it all— 
I had wished he might never come home 
again. The men thought me mad with 
grief, and were very kind and gentle to 
me. I can’t tell you anything about father 
for along time. He lay in one bed and I 
in another for many weeks. I had brain 
fever, and he had to get well of broken 
ribs and a broken leg. 

‘Mother nursed us both, and we must 
have been a sore handful. Your father 
never recovered the full use of his leg, and 
has been an ailing man ever since; but 
being clever in his head, and good at 
accounts, he has never wanted work ; and 
indeed he has had rather a better sort of 
work since his accident—more in his 
master’s office, you know, and less out 
of doors. But a bad night upsets him, 
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and makes me feel it all over again; for 
though Jolm has talked to me, and com- 
forted me, saying that it was God’s will, and 
not my wicked wish, that caused the acci- 
dent, I can’t help feeling very guilty about 
it. And now, Janie dear, do you see 
why I was so sorry to hear you saying 
hasty words to Willy? I know you do not 
really wish he had never been born, any 
more than I wished poor father never to 
come home again; but we both gave wa 
to hastincss of temper, and I do 80 wis 
you to try and cure yours while you are a 
child.’ 

‘ Mother, I will try,’ said Janie. ‘Il do 
as teacher says. hen [ am in a pet, I'll 
not speak till I have said the Lord’s Dra er 
right through. I tried it once with that 
provoking little Lucy Lea, and it kept me 
quite patient.’ 

‘And I'll try, too,’ said Willy, who always 
liked to copy Janie in everything. 

*That’s right, dears,’ said Mrs. Drew. 
‘And now let me get father’s cocoa.’ . 

‘Mother, one question more,’ said Janie. 
‘What became of Addie Blayne?’ 

‘She had a very sad life, poor girl. She 
married a travelling-circus man who passed 
through the town. He behaved very badly 
to her, and she died in the workhouse.’ 

‘Father’s very good,’ said Willy. 

‘And mother’s a darling, if she was 
hasty once,’ said Janie, kissing her. 

H. A. F. 


THE DANCING-SHOES. 


LfTtLe Emily Rose went to school at 

a village about a mile from her home ; 
and whenever it was wet, or the road not 
fit for her to walk, her father had arranged 
for her to go backwards and forwards in 
an omnibus that ran between the village 
and a large town lying on the other side of 
Mr. Rose’s house. 

It was the winter quarter, and Emily, 
with the rest of her school-fellows, was 
learning to dance. The classes were held 
every ‘Thursday afternoon, and as it was 
getting dark by the time they were over, 
she always went home on these days by 
the omnibus. 

One evening, upon her return, she ran 
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into the sitting-room where her two grown- 
up sisters were at work (her mother, 
I must tell you here, had died when she 
was a baby), and began an eager descrip- 
tion of the pleasant lesson. 

‘ Monsieur Bellaz says that I am gettin 
on at last ; that Iam not nearly so awkwar 
as I was at the beginning of the quarter. 
And, oh! Margaret! I am learning such 
a pretty new step; it is——’ 

‘But where are your dancing-shoes ?’ 
asked her sister. 

Emily started. ‘Didn't I bring them 
in?’ she said, shaking the cloak she had 
just thrown off, and looking about the 
tavle, and on the floor. 

‘No, they are nowhere here. How is 
it, do you think ?’ 

‘I suppose I must have left them at 
school,’ was the very uncertain oP 

‘But are yousure? Since you thought 
you had them with you, it seems most 
likely that you have left them in the 
omnibus; and, in that case, I’m afraid 
we shan’t see them again. It really is 
very careless of you; and they were nearly 
new, too.’ 

Emily looked flushed and confused, but 
made no answer. 

‘You really must know, child,’ said her 
other sister, Laura, ‘ whether you had them 
with you when you started out.’ 

‘ Yes, 
I had; I don’t know at all,’ said Emily, 
more bewildered than ever. 

‘What did you do with them when you 
took them off? ‘Try and recollect that.’ 

‘I remember folding them up in their 
paper.’ 

‘ Well, then, it seems probable you took 
them out with you; I’m afraid so, at least. 
Come, Emily, didn’t you, now? Try and 
think.’ 

‘Perhaps I did, half admitted Emily ; 
and then she said again, ‘Aud perhaps I 
didn’t; I’m not sure.’ 

‘Well, you will be sure, perhaps, when 
you don’t find them at school to-morrow,’ 
said Margaret, and with a quick glance at 

ura. 

‘The glance was returned; evidently 
Emily was not quite believed; her sisters 
doubted her straightforwardness, and the 


along know how it was. 


I think I had; no, I don’t think 


poor child felt instantly how matters stood, 
and deeply pained; and the feeling sent a 
quick tide of blood over her face and neck, 
which increased the suspicion she had 
already raised. And yet it was the fear 
of saying anything not strictly true that 
had really caused her strange manner, 

She ran away to her own room; and, 
throwing herself by the side of the bed, 
sobbed out all her trouble. ‘ And if the 
shoes are not found at school; if I did 
happen to have them with me, and to leave 
them in the omnibus,’ she moaned to her- 
self; ‘then nothing will ever convince 
Margaret and Laura that I did not all 
Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! how hard it is to be doubted !’ 

But for all their doubts, the two elder 
sisters loved little Emily very dearly; and 
they did not know how they had pained 
her. It was only that they mistook the 
child’s manner, and did not understand 
pep Rebvaue dread of anything like false- 

ood. 

Many pcople are inclined to doubt child- 
ren’s truthfulness; when it is often not so 
much truthfulness of spirit that is wanting 
as their not being able to say exactly 
what they feel. 

But God, Who knows all the secrets of 
the heart, saw that little I:mily’s was clean 
in respect of this matter, and cleared her 
in due time. She did not only say her 
regular prayers that night; but, after she 
had repeated them alone to Marearet, and 
been kindly tucked up in her little bed, 
and left to the darkness, she looked up in 
spirit, and cried bitterly to her Father in 
Heaven. 

‘Oh, don’t let them think I would tell a 
story; I can’t make them understand; I 
don’t know how to explain. O, God, do 
help me!’ 

And though all prayers—even those 
offered up in real earnestness of soul—are 
not answered always just in the way we 
wish them to be, but only as God sees to 
be best for us, still He hears His children’s 
cry, and will comfort them in His own good 
time. 

And the comfort came soon to little 
Emily ; the dancing-shoes were found all 
safe and right at school the next morning ; 
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and when she told her sisters the good 
news they both smiled on her lovingly, 
and Margaret stooped down and kissed 
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her, saying — 


‘Really, we must never doubt our little 
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‘Emily looked flushed and confused.’ 


pet again.» Only, my child, you Las such 
a hesitating manner, one can hardly tell 
what to make of you ‘at tines. I am sure 
any one would have thought ‘yon Tease 
bered more than you would ‘say.° : 
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The Master and Gwen finding Owen asleep. 
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THE HISTORY OF OWEN’S 


wy CHILDHOOD. 
west «(Concluded from p. 86.) 


\RESENTLY they came to 
the master’s house. 
“Come in with me,’ said 
the master ; so Owen went 
in 


The master opened the 
door of his parlour, and 
¢ ‘ Owen could see in; the floor 
we was all sanded smoothly, 
{ ready for Sunday, and the 


flowers in the window smelt 


sweet. 

a ‘I should like to see 
whether there is a path of 
big footprints in the sand 
where the master goes to 

the window to water them every day,’ 
thought Owen; but he had no time; the 
master only threw his new boots down in 
the corner close to the door, and shut it, 
and came away. ‘ What great marks they 
will make!’ thought Owen again. 

Then the master led the way along the 
brick passage, making a great noise with 
his heavy tread; and then he led into the 
kitchen, where a fire was burning and a 
saucepan standing on the side. 

There was one wide window to the room, 
and through it you could see nght down 
the long strip of garden, where cabbages 
grew, and potatoes, and broad beans, and 
green it and ever so many other things, 
as useful and as nice; and close up to the 
' window grew a beautiful red rose, and 
round the window grew a beautiful white 
_ one; the master loved flowers, and always 

liked to have them near him. 

You and I have had time to notice all 
this, but I doubt whether Owen had; he 
was busy watching what the master was 
doing, and what he did was this. He went 
_ to his cupboard and fetched an iron spoon 
and a basin, and then he went to the stove 
and lifted off the saucepan lid; and in 
{ another minute or two, scarcely so long as 
‘ it has taken us to count up the cabbages and 
' the potatoes, and the beans and peas, and 
the red roses and the white ones, there was 


Owen sitting at the table dipping his spoon 

into the basin of soup, and only wishing 

this one thing, that it were not quiteso hot; 

but for this, I think he would have 

told you he could not just then think of 

Sa yeling left him to wish for; he was quite 
appy. 

‘At last he laid down his spoon and came 
away from the table. 

‘There, now you are to go home,’ said 
the master; ‘and you are to tell vour 
uncle and aunt that you were a bad boy 
to run away, and aale them to take you 
back again. And to-morrow, when the 
bell rings for school before church, come 
here to me; only don’t run away again. 
Do you hear ?’ 

Of course Owen pulled his hair, and 
promised, and set off towards his uncle's 
cottage. You will think it strange, per- 
haps, but he had forgotten his fears now ; 
the master had said you must go home, 
you must say this, you must do that, and it 
seemed to him somehow as if the master 
had settled it-all; poor Owen! 

What comes next in the story? a 
of course the next thing is what aunt sai 
and what uncle said, and what they did, 
whether they beat him or whether they did 
not, for I have thought of that and I dare 
say you have also. ) 

e will not, however, look into William 
Williams’ cottage any more. We shall be 
able to guess, perhaps, at a little of what 
happened when we find Owen sleeping out 


‘under the star-lit sky again. He is sob- 


bing in his sleep every now and then with 
a weary, quivering little sob. 

He has not run away this time, but the 
master would think he had; he got as far 
away from the village as he could when 
uncle turned him out, for fear the master 
should come and find him; and what then ? 
I don’t know; Owen did not know, poor 
little weary boy; he just ran anywhere, 
until he was so tired and so miserable, he 
could not do anything but lie down on the 
oe and cry ; and so he cried himself to 
sleep. 

And now it is morning; the soft grey 
misty morning, and the birds are waking, 
and the trees seem to be waking, the moun- 
tains are growing bright with sunlight, 
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some of them, it is as if they were waking 
too; but Owen sleeps on. 

He is so sound asleep that he does not 
hear footsteps crushing down the under- 
wood close by: so sound asleep that he 
does not see what you and I see; the good 
master and little Gwen standing beside him 
now ; seeming not quite to know whether to 
wake him or not. Gwen has a basket in 
her hand ;—not her butter-basket or her 
egg-basket, but a little basket in which 

an sometimes takes grandfather his din- 
ner. I should say Gwen had been crying, 
her eyes looked so red. The master’s 

eat shoulders shut out the morning sun- 

ght now for a moment, as he stoops down 

over Owen, and takes his arm and rocks 
him once very gently. 

Next after this, you may see the last I 
have to show you of Owen; two or three 
little glimpses. 

You may see him gardening with the 
master in the evenings; learning of him in 
school in the day-time ; going errands for 
him out of school hours; sitting in the 
sanded parlour with him on Sunday after- 
noons, eating Hist eidi and soup and other 
good food, in his kitchen every day. 

‘ The boy helps me, and I give him food 
and shelter for his services,’ says the good 
master, and Owen is very proud and very 
happy. He does not need any more to go 
down to Shan’s cottage now, to learn to 
read, or to hear good words, yet he goes 
very often. oo 

‘He'll be a schoolmaster himself some 
day, I should not wonder,’ says old grand- 
father sometimes, pleased to see how well 
he has got on since the time when he first 
gr im his letters in his big Bible. 

‘If I’m ever a_ schoolmaster,’ thinks 
Owen, ‘I suppose I shall be very kind to 
little boys; and if ever I find little boys 
who are sad and have no one to care 
for them, I shall take them to my house to 
live with me.’ 

‘You see this was his idea of a school- 
master now, and not the great brows and 
the high shoulders. 

This is all I have to tell you of Owen’s 
childhood. Did you expect I should go on 
and tell you how he became driver of the 
red cart at last, or what became of him? 


No, I am not going to do that. I have 
finished as much of a story as I meant to 
tell. The story of a life is never complete; 
how can we end the story of that which has 
no enditself? If I could go on until Owen 
grew old and died, how much nearer the 
end of his story should I be then? It 
would only at most be the story of a few 
years; and the story, the wonderful story 
of what follows, would still remain; and 
how could I tell you that? 

So this story is not less complete than 
others, and though it is quite a simple one, 
yet, like all stories, it has its lesson. It is 
a complete story of one part of his life,— 
the story of his early childhood. 

And so now we must say good-bye to 
Owen; but perhaps, thinking of him some- 
times, you may be able to sce in your own 
young lives how great is the care which 
God takes of His little children. 


THINGS PAST FINDING OUT. 


OBODY knows 
Whence the wind blows, 

When it will stop, 
Where it will drop. 
Nobody thinks 

F When the sun sinks, 
How much of sorrow 
May be for the morrow, 
Or how much of glory 
May make up his story. 
None know or care 
For the wild bear, 
But He Who fills 
The brown sparrows’ bills. 
No one can tell 
Whence ‘the ground-swell;’ 
Why the sea, heaving, 
As suddenly grieving, 
With some deep-felt throb 
Its bosom will sob. 
No one has guessed 
How a bird builds its nest; 
How it can know 
Where each twig should go. 


Nobody knows 

How the beautiful rose 

Can rear its fair head 

From the earth, dull and dead; 
How the stem can invent 

Such a glorious scent; 
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Can make a red rose— 


Or all put together 
Nobody knows! 


How the sun, 
Nobody knows! 
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Mr. Patan, the curate of Grasmede, and 
Annie Clifton, daughter of Mr. Clifton, 
Mrs. Patan’s brother, who had a large 
farm in Grasmede, where he lived with 
his three boys and little Annie, mother- 
less children. Every morning at nine the 
three little girls went along Primrose Lane 
to Summerbrook Rectory, where kind Miss 
Dunidas, the Rector's daughter, taught them 
for three hours: which was a great help to 
Mrs. Patan, who could not afford a gover- 
ness, and had not time to teach them pro- 
perly herself; and their kind teacher, pitying 
the motherless little Annie, invited her to 
come and do her lessons there too. 


‘Ts it not tiresome,’ said Annie, ‘to have 


to tui] up this hot lane this broiling morn- 
ing, and to have to do those horrid lessons?” 

‘It is, rather, sighed Mary, for she felt 
very hot; and the becs were humming, the 
au was sweet with the scent of new-mown 
hav, and everything scemcd to invite a 
holiday. 

‘Oh!’ cried Annie, stopping soon at the 
ie of the Efome Close, where her father’s 
abourers were busy hay-making, ‘we must 
go into the field one minute, we won’t be 
Jong: old Sally Giles is there and her 
daughter Polly, and they always have such 
fun with me, burying me in the hay. Come 
along.’ And forgetting Miss Dundas, her 
father, duty, lessons, and _ everything, 
thoughtless Annie opened the gate, and, 
seizing a fork, was soon as busy as a bee. 

‘What shall we do?’ said Agnes, hesi- 
tating, for she felt they ought to go on, and 
yet she did not like to leave their cousin. 
Agnes’ great wish was to learn enough to 
teach her little brothers and sisters, and she 
knew the value of Miss Dundas’ kindness. 

‘Let us go in for a few minutes,’ said 
Mary, ‘the hay looks and smells so lovely ; 
we wont be long, and it is really a shame 
to be shut up in a hot schoolroom this 
splendid morning.’ ; 

So Agnes unwillingly followed her sister 


into the field, and, duty forgotten, the two ° 


little girls were soon the metrriest of the 
merry, pelting each other with the sweet- 
smelling hay, rolling in it, burying each 
other in it, and rather hindering the work 
of the good-natured labourers and their 
wives, who, nevertheless, took great plea- 


ae in the children’s enjoyment of their 
un. 

So busily were they playing that they 
did not notice the sky growing darker and 
darker, and the distant oreu of thunder, 
until at last a bright flash startled them, 
and made them wonder where they should 
run to for refuge during the approaching 
storm. ‘The unthinking labourers had as- 
sembled themselves under a great oak-tree, 
but Agnes would not let her little com- 
panions go there. 

‘No, no,’ she cried; ‘ mother said, if ever 
we were caught in a storm we must on no 
account go under the trees.’ 

So they ran for shelter under one of the 
largest hay-ricks, but the rain did not yet 
fall very fast. 

‘Oh, how I wish we were safe in Miss 
Dundas’ room!’ sobbed frightened Annie: 
‘how I wish we had not played truant! I 
am so dreadfully frightened,’ as a still more . 
vivid flash gleamed across her, followed by 
the crashing thunder, and tears of mingled 
sorrow and terror ran down her cheeks. 

‘Come, oh come from under the tree!’ 
cried Agnes, to the labourers and their 
wives ; ‘it is so terribly dangerous there.’ 

They all moved at her earnest entreaty, 
exeept Jim Brown, who declared he would 
not stir for anybody. Scarcely had he said 
this when another terrible flash lighted up 
the heavens; the children felt as if the 
were envcloped in fire, and a mighty cras 
of thunder followed. When they recovered, 
what a terrible sight met their eyes! The 
old oak-tree split right in two, and poor 
Jim Brown stretched pale and lifeless on 
the ground! ’ 

Mr. Clifton, looking out soon after upon 
the storm from his parlour window, saw a 
sad sight—three men carrying the dead 
body of Jim Brown, and following in the 
rear with the group of labourers and women 
were his little daughter and nieces, wet to 
the skin, and crying bitterly. 

Annie, Mary, and Agnes never forgot 
the lesson of that terrible day ; the thought 
of how they might have been stricken down 
in the midst of the'r thoughtless dis- 
obedience made a deep impression upon 
them, and this sad day was a turning-pout 
for good in their lives. 
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SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 
JONAH IN THE STORM. 


A Bout 900 years before Christ came 

to our earth, Nineveh, a chief city of 
Assyria, was great and prosperous, but the 
king and people who lived in it were 
wicked, 80 that God was angry with them, 
and he told Jonah to go trom the land 
of Israel to Nineveh and cry against 
at, that they might forsake their sins. 
Jonah was afraid to go on this errand, 
and he rose up to flee unto Tarshish from 
the presence of the Lord, and went down 
to Joppa. the little sea-port, and there he 
found a ship going to Tarshish, just starting 
on the very voyage which he wished to make; 
so he paid the fure and went on board. 

Perhaps as the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean sea danced past the ship, and as 
the breeze wafted him further and further 
away: from Nineveh, Jonah would think 
how lucky he was thus to be helped in 
getting away from the work which God 
had set before him. But he found it is 
not so easy to escape from God, for the 
Lord sent out a great wind ito the sea, 
and there was a mighty tempest in the sea, 
so that the ship was like to be broken. 
Then the mariners were afraid, and cried 
every man unto his idol gud ; and they cast 
forth the wares that were in the ship into 
the sea, to lighten it of them. 

But where is Jonah in this fearful storm ? 
Is he praying to his God, and seeking par- 
don for his guilty tight? No; more 
hardened than the heathen sailors: while 
they, ignorant of the true God, are praying 
to their idols, Jonah, who knew the true 
God, was gone down into the sides of the 
ship, and he lay and was fast asleep. 

As the storm raged on the shipmaster, or 
captain, went down to where Jonah lay, 
and he rouses him with the words, What 
meanest thou, O sleeper? Arise, call upon 
thy God, if so be that God will think upon 
us that we perish not. 

Then the sailors said to one another, 
Let us cast lots that we may know jor 
whose cause this evil 1s upon us; so they 
cast lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah. 

Then the sailors questioned him, saying, 
Tell us, we pray thee, for whose cause 


this evilis upon us? What rs thine ocew 
pution? and whence comest thou? What 
is thy country? and oF what people art 
thou? And Jonah said, Jam an Hebrew, 
and I fear the Lord, the God of Heaven, 
which hath made the sea and the dry land. 

The territied sailors then say to Jonah, 
Wheat shall we do unto thee that the sea 
may be calm to us? And he answered, 
Take me up and cast me forth into the 
sea. This Jonah said, not aa if he was ready 
to rush into the presence of the very God 
from Whom he was trying to escape; but 
now his conscience was awakened, and he 
was unwilling longer to risk the lives of 
the crew with whom he was. 

The generous sailors seem to value his 
kindly feeling, and in hope of saving his 
life the men rowed hard to bring the ship 
to land; but they could not, for the sea 

ew more and more tempestuous: there- 
ore, offering a prayer that God would not 
lay this man’s blood to their charge, they 
took up Jonah and cast him forth into the 
sea, and the sea ceased from her raging. 
Then the sailors, more awed perhaps by 
the sudden calm than by the furious storm, 
feared the Lord exceedingly. 

And now we read about Jonah one of 
the most wonderful things ever told of 
mortal man—namely, that the Lord had 
prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah ; 
and Jonah was in the belly of the fish 
three days and three nights. And we find 
in the New Testament that this stran 
thing was a sign of what took place nearly 
900 years afterwards, when Jesus was 
three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth (St. Matt. xii. 40). 

Jonah was released from his strange 
prison when the fish at God’s command 
cast out Jonah upon the dry land ; but 
God did not excuse him from the task, 
from which he had fled away before. He 
said to him again, Arise, go to Nineveh, 
that great city, and preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee. And Jonah 
went to Nineveh, and the people believed 
God, and they turned from their evil 
way, and God repented of the evil that 
He said that He would do unto them, and 
He did it not. 


> LONG a mosey path, bor- 
f# dered on each side by wild- 
rose hedges, lay Marie’s 
way home fromschool. But 
she was looking crave on 
this evening: hei step was 
slow, she walked with her 
head bent down, and neither 
looked at the flowers nor 
listened to the sweet even- 
ing song of her much-loved 
birds. One would have 
thought the child had been 
severely rebuked, and that 
she lingered for fear of 
meeting her mother’s eye. But no; her 
teacher, far from scolding, had parted from 
her with kind words. What thoughts then 
filled the little head? Why was she so 
brave? In order to find out we must go 
back to the morning of this same day. 

Little Marie had left home in very good 
spirits, after receiving her mother’s fare- 
well kiss and the simple provision for 
her lunch. She had run singing down 
this very path where she now walked so 
quietly. 

The school was managed by a teacher 
who really loved the little ones under her 
charge. Lessons began every morning with 
Bible-reading, followed by a few words of 
geen suited to their understanding. 

he evening before the day of which we 
are speaking, the teacher had been sorry to 
remark seveial proofs ef selfishness among 
the children, and thus she had purposely 
chosen for their reading the following 
words, which had gone straight to Marie’s 
heart, ‘ Charity suffereth long, and is kind.’ 

‘Is it possible,’ thought the child, ‘that 
this can apply to me, who am so little and 
80 ignorant, and far from having anythin 
to pive, do I not receive all from others? 
What, then, can I do? No one wants me, 
and yet J want every one!’ . 

Marie returned towards home so full of 
these thoughts that she did not see her 
mother coming, until the latter drew near 
enough to notice her little daughter’s face. 

‘What is the matter with my Marie?’ 
said the good mother, embracing her. ‘I 
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hardly know my joyous singing-bird in 
this mood: has anything trou led my pet 
to-day ?’ 

Marie soon told her mother all her 
thoughts. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the mother, ‘ you 
surely knew, dear, that even at your age 
you ought to do something for others? 

ut, however, when you help me in the 
morning, when you dress your little 
brother, are you not busy for others then?’ 

‘Oh, mother, that is not it; it is only 
too easy to work for those we love, and 
besides there is no trouble in doing things 
for you. But how can I show charity, 
dear mother? far from having anything to 
give, I receive all from you.’ 

‘My darling! do you think we can 
ive nothing but money, food, or clothes ? 

e can give our time to those who suffer ; 
our love to all. If we have love or charity 
in our hearts we have a never-failing trea- 
sure always ready.’ 

‘Oh, mother, tell me how to begin. 
I want to do something for others to- 
morrow !’ 

‘It is difficult to lay down any rule. 
We must ask God to put right wishes 
into our hearts. When we think much of 
ourselves, our own pleasures and wishes, we 
forget the wants and wishes of others. 
When we have loving hearts and open 
eyes it is wonderful how many ways of 
being kind and helpful will come before us. 

That evening Marie added these words 
to her prayers: ‘Oh, God, teach me to 
forget myself, and to be loving and kind 
to others.’ ee. 
’ She rose next morning happy to begin 
another day. Marie had not forgotten 
the good lesson of the evening before. She 
helped her mother as usual until it was time 
to leave for school, when she kissed her 
fondly, and taking her lunch-basket in her 
hand, started gaily on her walk. 

While going along part of the road, 
which was shaded by high trees over- 
arching the path, she heard some little 
cries. Moved with pity, she looked down, 
and beheld at her feet a poor little bird, 
hardly covered with its first feathers, which 
seemed unable to move either feet or wings, 
and looked utterly forlorn and miserable. 
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Marie at once understood that the tiny 
nestling had fallen from its warm shelter 
during its mother’s absence. She took it so 

ently that it hardly fluttered, and raising 
or eyes she soon saw the mossy nest from 
which the little bird must have fallen. The 
tree was not very high, and besides, Marie 
could climb as well as any squirrel. So 
placing her basket at the foot of the tree 
she soon found her way up, and in a few 
minutes had placed the wanderer in his 
warm nest beside three other nestlings, 
who opened wide their beaks, not quite 
certain whether to be glad or frightened 
to see their brother restored to them in 
such & manner. 

‘How glad I am!’ said Marie to herself, 
taking up her basket and going on still 
more quickly to make up for Jost. time. 
‘The poor mother won't even know what 
has happened during her absence from the 
nest, unless birds talk to each other in a 
language we do not understand. I don’t 
know if this is charity, but at any rate I 
am pleased to have saved the birdie’s life.’ 

arie reached school without any further 
adventures. When the mistress entered, 


| Marie was sorry to see her look pale and 


tired, for she dearly loved her teacher. 
Marie was seated next a little girl named 
sei one of the cleverest pupils in the 
school, but who had a rude way of speaking 
which gave her mistress much trouble. 
Fanny had taken no pains with her lessons 
this morning, and upon being gently re- 
buked, was on the point of saying some 
sharp speech, when Marie bent towards 
her and said in a low tone :— 

‘Just look how ill Miss L—— is to- 


day !’ 

Fanny was not a bad-hearted child, and 
being struck with her teacher's weary look, 
and fearing to pain her further, she re- 
strained the hasty word, and her mistress, 
who had noticed all, was grateful to Marie 
for her thoughtfulness. 

During the play hour, Marie saw one of 
the little ones crying in a corner instead 


of playing. 

‘What is the matter with you, Rose 
dear?” she asked. ‘Has any one vexed 
you 7 

‘No one,’ replied the child, ‘but I am 


= wares: = 


give me any.’ 

‘Here,’ said Marie, putting into her 
hands the piece of bread and the large 
rosy apple which her mother had put in 
her basket; ‘take this: I am not very 
hungry, I had such a good breakfast this 
morning.’ 

The other hesitated; but on looking at 
Marie's face she accepted them, and Marie 
had the pleasure of seeing how highly the 
treat was enjoyed. 

When Marie returned home she saw an 
old man sitting on the trunk of a tree, 
his knapsack at his feet. He seemed too 
tired either to take up his burden or to 
g in search of a shelter for the night. 

arie was about to pass him in silence, 
being rather afraid of speaking to a 
stranger ; but a second glance at the way- 
worn traveller gave her courage. 

‘You are very tired,’ she said, timidly, 
‘and the village is some distance off. if 
you will come with me to my mother I am 
sure she will be glad to take hi in for 
the night, and to-morrow you will be rested, 
and able to go on your journey.’ 

‘May God bless you! I do not know 
what I should do but for your kind thought; 
for my poor old legs are very weary. 

He rose while thus speaking, and was 
about to take his knapsack; but Marie 
would not let him, and carrying it herself, 
she walked nimbly by the poor traveller's 
side, who told her he had undertaken this 
journey to join his son who lived some 
miles away, and near whom the old man 
hoped to end his days. He also told her 
he had a little grand-child of about Marie’s 
age, and he wished that she was like her. 

Mrs. Raymond received him kindly, 
and he departed the next morning bless- 
ing both the mother and the little 
girl, whose charity had done him so much 
good. Thus passed the first day durin 
which Marie had forgotten herself an 
shown charity to others. Her mother did 
not ask how she had kept her good resolu- 
tion; she saw by her sparkling eyes how 
happy Marie was, and she thought it better 
that the secret of this day aout be between 
her child and God. And are there not 
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some among the children who may read 
this simple story, who might learn this 
lesson,—‘ Charity suffereth long, and is 
kind?’ I think all could, for love shows 
itself not only in doing great and mighty 
deeds, but in the little, every-day acts of 
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kindness, which help to make the lives of 

those around brighter and happier ; there- 

fore I hope my little friends will try and 

remember Marie’s happy day, and copy 

eet in loving charity to all whom they 
now. 
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No. VII. 


THE STORY OF POOR SEPPELI. 


From the German. 


HE winter: of the year 1816 
was a very hard time, for 
there was a great famine in 
many lands, and many a 
poor child, whose parents 
had no bread to give it, died 
of hunger. 

In that sad winter-time 
a ‘yea boy of twelve years 
old, whose name was really 


. Joseph, but who was always 
called Seppeli, arrived one evening at a 
lonely farmhouse near Basle, in Switzer- 
land. He looked pale and wasted, and his 
hollow eyes told a tale of suffering and 
hunger. His clothing was in rags, and did 
not protect him from the keen winter blasts : 
all he had with him was a little bag, in 
which he seemed to carry something heavy. 

As he entered the gate of the farmyard 
a great dog sprang, loudly barking, out of 
his kennel, and if he had not been chained, 
would have flown at the stranger. 

Seppeli started back, but took courage 
when he saw that the dog was fastened, 
and went cautiously into the yard. The 
barking of the dog brought out a maid, 
who came to see who was there. Seppeli 
asked if he might spend the night in the. 
barn. The maid, who had a kind heart, 
went in and told her master about the boy. 
The master happened to be in a good 
humour; he rose from his supper, and 
looked through the window into the yard, 
then he pushed a hot potatoe over towards 
the maid, and said,— 

‘There, you may take him that, and let 
him go into the cow-house.’ 

The maid took another potatoe from her 
own supper, brought them to Seppeli, 
spoke kindly to him, and led him into a 
warm corner of the cow-house, where she 
laid down a bundle of straw for his bed. 

When Seppeli was alone in the dark 
cow-house, the first thing he did was to 
kneel down and pray. 

He said some words like these :—‘O my 
dear Saviour, I thank Thee for giving me 
something to eat. I pray Thee reward 
those who are good to me. I thank Thee, 


too, for taking care of me all this day, and 
for giving me a shelter, where I can sleep 
well and not be frozen. And now let Th 
holy angels be with me, and guard me. 
pray Thee, comfort my poor father, and 
my dear brothers and sisters at home. 
Give them also something to eat. O Lord, 
bless us and keep us for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 

This was Seppeli’s prayer. Then he ate 
his two potatoes, Jay down, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

And now, while he sleeps, I must tell 
you where Seppeli came from. 

He was the eldest son of a poor weaver 
in the Canton Grisons, in Switzerland. 
This weaver had hitherto supported his 
family honestly, though scantily, by his 
trade, and had brought up his children in 
the fear of God, in which he was well 
helped by his wife, who was a pious woman 
and a good mother. Seppeli loved her with 
his whole heart. She had herself taught 
him to read; had made him learn many 
beautiful verses of the Bible, and hymns, 
and had constantly talked to him about 
the Lord Jesus Christ. So Seppeli came 
to love the Saviour too, and nothing was 
a greater joy for him than when his mother 
took him with her into her little chamber, 
and there knelt down and prayed with him. 

When the great famine came, of which 
1 have told you, trouble came also to the 
weaver’s house; he could no longer earn 
enough to maintain his family. The 
mother worked night and day to kes her 
children from starving; but grief ad care 
soon made her il], and as she had not medi- 
cine or proper food, she grew worse and 
worse, until she felt that she must soon die. 

The evening before her death she called 
her eldest boy to her, laid ker hands on his 
head, and blessed him. Then she took a 
Bible, which she had bought for Seppeli 
some time ago, and gave it to him, saying,— 

‘My dear son, this is all I have to leave 
you. I am now going home to my Sa- 
viour, and can teach you no more; but 
this Bible will show you the way of salva- 
tion. Read it, and hold firm to your 
Saviour. May God bless you, and guide 
you. Farewell, my child, I trust I shall 
meet you again in heaven.’ 
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After this she called for her other child- 
ren, and for her husband, and took leave 
of them all. Next morning, when the sun 
rose, it shone upon her peaceful face, as 
she lay in her last sleep. 

Seppeli would not be comforted; he 
was very sad for many days. 

And now the famine grew worse and 
worse, and the distress greater from day to 
day. At last Seppeli’s father said to him, 
: My child, I cannot support you any 
longer. Go out into the world, and try to 
earn your bread with honest folk, and 
God will help you. I will try if I can 
pull through with your little brothers and 
sisters.’ 

Seppeli answered not a word. Silently 
weeping, he packed his Bible in a little bag, 
then he dried his eyes, took leave of his 
father, brothers, and sisters, and set out. 

Without knowing whither hé was Eee g, 
he went along a broad high-road. He did 
not seem to himself to be quite forsaken; 
he had a feeling as if his dear mother 
was by his side comforting him. 

When he had gone a good way he was 
obliged to rest, for although formerly he 
could run about for whole days without 
feeling tired, he was now so weak from 
scanty food, that he could not walk for two 
hours without resting. 

As he was sitting thus by the wayside, 
with the tears on his cheeks, a poor pea- 
sant came past and saw him. He had 
pity on him, took him home, and shared his 
own supper with him. 

Refreshed and comforted, Seppeli went 
further, and he always found kind people 
who pitied him and gave him food. For 
God never forsook him, because he pisyes 
constantly to Him, and feared and loved 
Him truly. 

In about a week’s time he reached the 
Lake of Constance, at the sight of which 

he wondered greatly. As he could not 
cross the great sheet of water, he turned to 
the left, and went along the shore of it, 
and up the bank of thé Rhine to Schaff- 
hausen. | 

In this town he could get no work; for 
although many people seemed to pity him, 
the famine was so great that no one would 
take him in. So he went further, and 
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came to the falls of the Rhine, where he 
stood a long time gazing at the wonder- 
ful sight. The men at the iron-works 
there called him in, and gave him a few 
baked potatoes. 

A few days more brought him to the 
neighbourhood of Basle. He had heard 
much on the way of this town, and had 
been told there were many good rich 
eople there, who would perhaps receive 

im and provide for him. So when, to- 
wards evening, he saw the towers and 
ig of the city in the distance, he was 
glad, he thanked God, and hoped all his 
troubles were over. But as it was still 
a good way to the town, he thought it 
would be better to find a night's lodging 
somewhere near, and to-morrow enter 
Basle in the day-time. Close to the road 
lay the farmhouse, where we saw Seppeli 
arrive at the beginning of the story, and 
where he was allowed to sleep in the cow- 
house. 

Now ‘Jet us hear whether he slept well. 
Yes: he awoke about five in the morning, 
quite refreshed and joyful, and began to 
sing the well-known morning hymn which 
his mother had taught him: 

‘Wake up, my heart, and sing!’ 

The maid, who was coming to milk the 
cows, heard him from outside, and was 
pee with the pretty hymn. When he 

ad finished she came in with her lantern, 
and said good-morning. As she went about 
her work, she asked Seppeli about his 
history, and he told her everything that 
had ag pees to him, while she milked the 
cows. argaret (that was the maid’s 
name) was touched by the story; she 
gave the boy some of the new milk, and 
said to him, ‘ Wait a little, Seppeli. I 
will speak to the master, and perhaps he 
will let you stay here.’ | 

Margaret went to her master and told 
him that the two farm-servants whom he 
kept, had more work than they could do, 
and that another had long been needed; 
and then she proposed that the poor boy | 
who had come last night might do fora 
helper, and if he turned out well, he 
might be kept altogether. The farmer at 
first looked cross, and said that in these 
hard times he could not take in all the 
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No. VIII. 


THE BABY FOX. 


w® ERE is a pretty little animal! 
suchasharp nose, long pointed 
ears, a rouch coat, and a fine 
bushy tail! He looks all ready 
for a game, and seems to be 
as frisky and merry as a young 
. puppy or kitten. What beau- 
tiful bright eyes he has, too! 
but yet there isratherasly look 
about them; he has not the 
honest, straightforward glance 
of our little pussy ; and no 
wonder, for he is a baby fox, 
and already he shows some 
signs of the cunning race to which he 
belongs. But I dare say some of our 
young readers would like to know where 
he came from, and something of his early 
history. We will tell them. About six 
weeks ago, Giles, the farmer’s man, was 
standing at the edge of a wood, in the 
dusk, Just before he went home to his 
supper, when he saw some animal suddenly 
come out of a hole in the bank; it looked 
stealthily all round, and, as he kept quite 
still in the shade of the trecs, it did not 
notice him. Presently out popped four 
little creatures, and began playing about 
in the long grass. Giles knew at once 
that it was an old fox with her youn 
ones, come out for their evening gambol. 
They played about in a very funny 
manner, tumbling over and over, and pre- 
tending to bite at each other’s legs and 
tails, then jumping up and frisking about 
in such a merry way that Giles could 
scarcely keep from laughing out loud; 
indeed he says he never saw a prettier sight 
in his life. But presently there was some 
slight noise on the road that leads to the 
farm, and in a moment all the happy 
family had disappeared in the hole from 
whence they came. 

Now, as most of our readers know, 
the fox is a terrible fellow after the 
game and poultry. He steals out just 
after dark, and creeps so quietly towards 
the rabbits, hares, or pheasants, that 
they never dream their enemy is ncar; 
then suddenly out he springs from the 
eee of grass or fern in which he has 

dden himself, and in a moment one of 


the poor creatures is struggling in his 
Jaws, and he devours it at once, or is off 
with it to his hole. Sometimes he manages 
to get into the poultry-yard, and carries 
away cocks and hens and turkeys to feed 
himself and his family. 

Well, next day Giles set a trap among 
the ferns, close to the fox’s hole, ad when he 
went to look at it the morning after, there, 
sure setae, was the old one caught as he 
desired. Then he went and called Tom, the 
gardener’s boy, and they both set to work 
with spades to dig into the burrow and find 
theyoung ones. They hadtowork very hard 
and dig a long way, fer the burrow ran 
deep into the earth under the hill; but at 
last they came to the end, and found the 
little ones curled up in a sort of large nest 
made of moss and dried leaves, very snug 
and comfortable. Then they put the little 
foxes in a canvas bag and carried them up 
to the farm-house, for, says Giles, ‘ Master 
and missus would like to look at the young 
’uns afore I gets rid of them’—for the 
farmer was not a fox-hunter, and did not 
care about preserving foxes on his land. 

When the farmer’s wife saw them she 
thought them such pretty creatures that 
she begged her husband to have one 
spared, to see if it could be brought up and 
tamed. Giles said he feared it would be 
no use, for these creatures couldn’t be 
trusted when they grew up, and always 
turned savage and took to the same 
thievish pranks as their parents had done 
before them; but of course, if the mistress 
wished it, he would try what could be done 
with one of these. So one of the little 
foxes was picked out as being the hand- 
somest, and had a comfortable place made 
for him in the stable, and since that time 
has been treated with every kindness and 
indulgence; but, sad to say, the other day 
he sels at Tom when he went to feed 
him, and he managed to catch a chicken 
that had strayed into the stable by getting 
under the door. 

So, after all, perhaps Giles is right, and 
the nature of the little fox makes him unfit 
for a pet; still he looks so pretty, and his 
tail is growing so beautifully bushy, that 
his kind mistress means to try him a little 
longer. H. B, A. 
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THE WIDOW’S ONLY 
BOY. 


CHAPTER I. 
@OTHER, I’m going out 
> boating after school to- 
morrow; you know it 
will be a half-holiday.’ 

: a is 10 be with 
you, Harry ? 

‘Oh, some of the 
boys. Willy Spense is 
to take out his father’s 
boat; he knows how to manage her.’ 

‘I don’t like these boating-parties where 
there are only a set of boys together; but 
I suppose you must go.’ 

: &f, mother, there’s no fear,’ replied 
Harry, as he left the room, pleased to have 
gained even a reluctant consent to his in- 
tended excursion. 

‘I fear this will be no fit day for going 
on the sea,’ said Mrs. Elton, when they met 
next morning: ‘the wind was high last 
night: I lay awake listening to it for 
hours.’ 

‘I heard no storm, mother ; but, at all 
events, it is over: there’s only just wind 
enough now, and likely there will be less 
in the evening.’ 

‘No, no, my boy ; there’s an anny look 
about the sky. Promise me you'll not go 
to-day !’ 

‘I promise, mother, that none of us 
will go if the weather is not favourable 
when the time comes to start. Wally 
Spense is very cautious, so don’t you fret. 
Now, I must be off to school.’ 

Mrs. Elton did not feel quite satisfied ; 
perhaps she was over-anxious about her 
son, for he was the only one left her of 
a large family, and since his father’s 
death all her love had centred in him. 
A feeling of uneasiness came over her 
as she went about her usual employments, 
and many a glance she cast at the changing 
sky. At length school-time was over; the 
wind was decidedly rising, and the clouds 
looked more wild. 

‘They won’t be so rash as start in such 
weather,’ she thought, and going in-doors 
she sat down quietly to her work, while 
awaiting her son’s return. 


\ 


Meantime, Harry, on his way to school, 
was surprised at seeing two of his school- 
fellows standing at a corner of the road. 

‘What are you up to?’ he asked. 

‘We came thus far to meet you. It's 
such a splendid breezy morning, we intend 
setting off at once. illy Spense is only 
waiting to launch the boat till we get to 
the beach.’ 

Harry paused. 

‘Well, what are you hesitating about? 
Come along !’ 

‘ Mother thinks I’m gone to school.’ 

‘What matter? all our fathers and 
mothers think the same; and they need 
never know were not. It is seldom we 
take a holiday—you never did before.’ 

‘But,’ continued Harry, ‘she made me 
promise not to go if the wind was high.’ 

‘Well, it’s not; there’s only a breeze. 
Youre very particular about your mother : 
but we’re beginning to think you must be a 
little bit afraid yourself !’ 

This taunt was enough to decide Harry. 

‘You know very well I’m not a coward !” 
he replied. 

‘Then come on and prove it,’ they 
answered ; and poor weak Harry was 
turned from the right path, and went with 
his tempters. 

As hour after hour went by the wind 
rose to a storm, and Mrs. Elton, unable to 
endure her anxiety at home, went to the 
Spense’s cottage to inquire what they knew 
there of the boys, and if they had been 
rash enough to set off in the face of such 
a gale. 

“It was not so bad when they started 
this morning,’ replied Mrs. Spense. ‘ Ceres 
tainly, I warned them that the sky looked 
threatening, but they took no heed; only 
they said if it grew worse they'd come 
back early; and now, I wish they were 
safe home.’ 

Mrs. Elton returned to her house more 
unhappy than before. Could it be possible 
that her boy had deceived her, and stayed 
away from school? Harry! who had 
always been so truthful and obedient! 

Evening approached. She could hear 
the dull boom of the waves breaking 
against the rocks. Unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, she hurried to the 
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beach. A crowd was already collected Running wildly from group to group 
there, for the report had gone abroad of | she inquired eagerly for tidings. 

the party of school-boys who set out that ‘ We know nothing yet,’ replied a neigh- 
morning and had not yet returned. bour ; ‘but I fear the worst, for no emall 
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The storm 
this time had abated, and the tide was re- 


the rocks!’ and she rushed 
he waves. 


part of the coast, where hi 


cliffs overhun 


‘Oh, 
et 


storm was | towards a 


My son was ; Elton. 


I told him a 


» too. 


, but he wouldn't heed.’ 
y boy! my Harry!’ exclaimed Mrs. 


boat could live in such a sea. 
6 


with them 
brewing 
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eeding from the tag ie space at the foot 
of the crags. She hurried on, and just 
beyond a sudden turn of the coast there 
= s stranded boat, and near it an object 
which filled her heart with terror. The 
erowd had followed the same track, but 
more slowly, and now a piercing shriek 
guided them to the spot, where the mother 
sat beside the seemingly lifeless body of 
her son. She had drawn his head on her 
Jap, and gazed in despair at the pale face. 

Gently they raised and carried him to 
a cottage hospital which was near. The 
mother followed in silence. He was not 
dead. But his head was hurt, much hurt, 
against the rocks, and when the doctor 
came he held out slight hopes of recovery. 
There was no storm this night to disturb 
the watching widow, and yet she could not 
rest. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE boys had set off in the mornin 
with a brisk wind, and in high spirits—a 
except Harry, who could not teel happy 
whilst his conscience accused him of dies 
eeiving his mother and disregarding her 
wishes, but he tried to appear as merry as 
the rest of the party. 

After a while the breeze became so 
strong that Willy Spense proposed turning 
about, but the other boys did not agree, 
and thought that they need not make for 
shore yet. Harry much wished Spense 
had been allowed to have his way, but he 
was afraid to say it, lest he should be 
reckoned a coward. And so they went on 
till the sea grew so rough that all agreed 
that it was full time to put back. 

This, however, was a harder task than 
they imagined: it was impossible to make 
apy way against the strength of the wind 
and waves, and after hours of unavailing 
toil they found themselves further and 
further from land. 

Their only hope now was that the turn 
of the tide must be near. At length it 
eame, and they were cheered by feeling 
the boat drifting towards land. The wind, 
too, had suddenly veered, but was still so 
| high that it was dificult to keep the right 
tack; and soon, to their horror, they saw 
ahat they were nearing the most dangerous 
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part of the coast. On, on, they went, not- 
withstanding their utmost efferts to steer 
for the sandy beach—on, on, over the tops 
of great billows, down into the depths be- 
tween, and still the terrible rocks frowned 
ahead. At length there was a heavy rolling 
wave, the boat reeled, there was a struggle, 
a cry—she was overset ! 

I appily, this took place at no great 
distance from shore, and the other boys, 
who could swim well, succeeded in gainin 
the smooth strand; but Harry—his mother’s 
only hope and comfort—buffeted by the 
billows, was at last thrown, as we have seen, 
upon the shingly shore which stretched 
beneath the cliffs. 

That night seemed very long indeed to 
Mrs. Elton, and had it not been for the 
power of prayer she must have sunk be- 
neath her weight of misery. In the morn- 
ing the boy was slightly better, but he did 
not know her. The poor, bruised head was 
bound round with cloths steeped in cooling 
lotions, but the face was as pale and death- 
like as before. The mother stood beside 
the bed till her heart ached almost to 
breaking, then the nurse kindly led her to 
a chair, and spoke soothing words; although 
she could give but little hope of Harry’s re- 
covery, still she made the most of that little, 
and Mrs. I¢lton was somewhat comforted. 

Days passed, during which the poor boy 

d unconscious. Weeks of suffer- 
ing followed, while the mother’s home was 
lonely, and her heart full of the agony 
of suspense. At length one morning, as 
she paid her accustomed visit to her son’s 
bedside, he fixed his eyes on her careworn 
face, and, after gazing for some moments, 
he murmured the word ‘ Mother!’ Who 
could describe her joy at this sign of re- 
cognition? ‘Mother!’ he repeated. ‘ Yes, 
I remember all now—the boat, those ter- 
rible waves, and how I thought of hs and 
the promise I had broken. Mother, for 
give me! God lets me recover I will, 
with His help, be a better son.’ And God 
did restore him to health, and enable him 
to keep his resolve. His recovery, though 
slow, was steady, and in a short time his 

resence again brightened the cottage 
ome, and caused his mother’s heart to over- 
flow with joy and gratitude. S.T.A.R. 
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SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 


JESUS CALLS THE FISHERMEN TO BE 
CrAT HIS APOSTLES. 


HE sea on whose shore 
«©? this scene took place is 
~s ome of which we hear 
2 often in the holy Gos- 

“+ pels. It is one near 
which Jesus Himeelf 
lived, in ‘ His own city,’ 
Capernaum. Many of 
His miracles were done 
on it ornear it, along its 
shores He often passed, 
and on the heights 
over it, or on its beach, He often taucht. 
It is called by several names in the Bible 
—the Sea of Galilee, the Sea of Tiberias, or 
the Lake of Gennesaret. And, indeed, it 
ts rather a lake than a sea, according to 
our way of using the words; for it 1s of an 
oval shape, and only thirteen miles long 
and six miles across. It lies in a dee 
hollow of the Jand, and is quite surrounde 
by hills. In most parts these hills come 
close to the water’s edge, but in a few 
parts of the shore there is a narrow strip 
of level ground before the hills rise up. 
It is so on the western side, near which 
were most of the villages of the fishermen, 
who supported themselves by catching the 
fish of the little sea; and where the Jordan, 
fringed with reeds and oleanders, flows 
into the lake. It was while Jesus was 
walking by the Sea of Galilee that He saw 
two brethren, Simon called Peter, and 
Andrew his brother, casting a net into 
the sea, for they were fishers; and He 
saith unto them, Follow Me, and I will 
make you fishers of men: and they 
straighiway left ther nets and followed 

im. 

And going on from thence He saw other 
two brethren, James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, in a ship with 
Lebedee their father, mending their nets: 
and He called them. And they imme- 
diately left the ship and their father, and 
followed Him. 

What a noble example of faith and self- 
denial these fishermen showed! We may 
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well pray that we, who know so much 
more about Jesus than they did, may be 
as ready to follow Him. 

Only the gift of God’s grace can pee 
us to do so. For this we must pray, an 
we can hardly hate better words in which 
to ask for it than this Collect for St. An- 
drew’s Day :— 

‘Almighty God, Who did didst give such 
grace unto Thy holy Apostle Saint Andrew, 
that he readily obeyed the calling of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ, and followed Him without delay ; 
Grant unto us all, that we, being called by Thy 
holy Word, may forthwith give up ourselves 
obediently to fulfil Thy Holy Commandments ; 
through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.’ 


As it was beside this sacred sca that 
Jesus called His Apostles, so it was on 
its shore that the Apostles had one of 
their Jast interviews with their risen 
Master. After His crucifixion it may be 
that they were driven by necessity and 
want to return to their old method of 
supporting themselves, and they had had 
a long night of fruitless toil on this 
Sea of Galilee; but with the mornin 
Jesus stood on the shore, and after 
had :nade Himself known to them by 
bringing such a multitude of fishes to 
their net that they were not able to draw 
it, He invited them to come to Him; and 
on the shore they saw a fire of coals, and 
‘fish laid thereon, and bread ; and He did 
eat with them. And then He gave to Simon 
Peter a command, for which the children 
should ever be thankful: for He not onry 
said to him, and to all ministers who came 
after him, Feed My sheep, but also, Feed 
My lambs (St. John, xxi). 


UNKINDNESS. 


Sh CE trifles make the sum of human 
things, 

And half our misery from our foibles springs; 

Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 

And few can save or serve, but all can please; 

Oh, let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence. 
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Composed expressly for ‘ THe CuirpRen’s Prize.’ 


Allegretto. 
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The cur- ling waves, with aw- ful roar, A _ lit-tle boat as - 
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HE curling waves, with awful roar, 
A little boat assailed ; 
And pallid fear’s distracting power 
O’er all on board prevailed. 


Save one, the captain’s darling child, 
Who stedfast viewed the storm, 
And, cheerful, with composure smiled 
_At danger’s threatening form. 
‘Why sport’st thou thus,’ a seaman cried, 


‘While terrors overwhelm ?’ 
Copyright. 


er all 


‘Why should I fear?’ the boy replied, 
‘My father’s at the helm!’ 


So when our worldly all is reft, 
Our earthly helper gone, 

We still have one true anchor left— 
God helps, and He alone. 


Then turn to Him, ’mid sorrows wild, 
When wants and woes o’erwhelm ; 

Remembering, like the fearless child, 
Our Father's at the helm. 
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THE STORY OF POOR 
sat SEPPELI. 
ane (Continued from p. 112.) 


. UT his life at this farm 
+ became to him a hard 
school of trial. For the 
two men who did the 
farm-work, and the 
. ! master himself, were 
rough and wicked. 

n the first day, when 
the bell rang for dinner, 

: in came the men, with 
Joud and coarse words, using dreadful oaths, 
and laughing at Seppeli because he seemed 
shocked at them. And when he put his 
hands together, to say his grace in a 
whisper, they broke out into loud laughter, 
and said dreadful things about God and 
those who feared Him. Then Seppeli 
thought he would rather go away again 
than stay with such people. or he 
remembered the Psalm which says, 
‘Blessed is the man that sitteth not in 
the seat of the scornful,’ and again, ‘I 
will rather be a door-keeper in the house 
of my God than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.’ But Margaret reproved the 
men for their bad behaviour, and comforted 
the poor boy. 

en night came, Seppeli found that he 

was to sleep in the same room with the 
men. He trembled when he heard this. 
He thought that he would not even be 
able to say his prayers, which he never in 
his life had missed doing, and that they 
would ill-treat him. 
aa thoughts made him sad and 


ul. 

At last he resolved to lie down quietly, 
and wait till the men were gone to sleep; 
then he could open his heart to God with- 
out being disturbed. Accordingly, he laid 
down, and the men also. But they now 
began to talk in such a shameful way that 
poor Seppeli was overcome with horror: 
they said dreadful words to him; but he 
was speechless with fear. 

At last they grew tired and went to 
sleep. Now Seppeli got up softly, knelt 
down by his bed, and poured out his heart 
before his Saviour. 


hen he felt happy 


‘the barn. 
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again; it seemed to him as if he were at 
home, and as if his mother were standing 
by him and comforting him; and at last 
he quite forgot where and with whom he 
was, and prayed aloud, as if he were quite 
alone with his Saviour. This aroused one 
of the men, who was just in his first sleep. 
He started up with an oath, and cried, 
‘Who is there?’ and then he began to 
scold and to threaten the boy that if he 
were not quiet he would turn him out of 
doors, with such-like rough words, till the 
other man too awoke and joined in. : 

Seppeli slipped frightened and breathless 
into bed again, and hid himself under the 
clothes. His sleep was scared away, and 
he looked forward with fear to the morning, 
when his rough companions would wake 
again. He was firmly resolved to leave 
this house; for he thought that perhaps 
some day God might hear one of their 
dreadful curses, and strike the house with 
lightning, and destroy them: all. 

hen morning came, the men rose first, 
dressed themselves quickly and without 
many words, and went off to work. Soon 
he heard the regular beat of their flails in 
Then he rose quickly, and 
after a few words of prayer he took up 
his little bag, and went out, intending to 
run away without being seen. 

But as he was crossing the yard, Mar- 
garet apc him with her lantern, going 
towards the stable, and in a pleasant voice 
bid him ‘ good-morzing.’ He stood still, 
doubtful what to do. But Margaret 
turned and called to him to follow her. 
Hardly knowing what he was doing, and 
forgetting that he had his bag with him, he 
obeyed. Margaret looked at him in sur- 
prise, and asked him where he was going 
to. The poor boy could not speak at 
once. But when the kind maid repeated 
her question, he burst into tears, and 
begged her to let him go away, for he could 
not stop here any longer. She guessed at 
once what had driven him to this wish, and 
she did all she could to comfort him. For 
God had put into her heart a warm love 
for the orphan boy. Seppeli felt this; he 
let himself be posuedee, and he promised 
to remain for the present. 

‘Come, Seppeli,’ said Margaret, ‘put 
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Margaret and Seppeli, 


down your bag, and help me to lay the ‘It is my Bible,’ answered Seppeli; ‘the 
litter and get the fodder.’ only thing my dear mother left me. I 
‘What have you got therein your bag?’ | have always carried it with me, and when 
she asked, after she had settled herself on | I was sad it has always comforted me.’ 
the milking-stool. I have already said that Margaret was a 
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kind, well-meaning person; but she knew | me first, and then I went to school and 

little of religion or of the Bible ; therefore | learnt more.’ 

she was surprised at the boy’s answer. He showed Margaret his Bible and sat 
‘You can read, then?’ she asked. down beside her on a bundle of straw, and 
*O yes!’ replied he; ‘my mother taught | read to her by the light of the lantern. 


Setting the Dog at Seppeli. 
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Seppeli opened at the 3rd hapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. Margaret listened with 
great attention; but did not. say a word 
about what was read, and she was silent 
for awhile after he had finished. When 
she had done her milking, she told him 
kindly what work to do, and left him. 

Nothing more happened on this day ex- 
cept that in the evening, when the master 
and the men were gone to a public-house, 
Margaret called the boy to her in the 
kitchen, and asked him to read that chapter 
again. When Seppeli again went to the 
men’s room to sleep, they began their 
coarse and wicked talk; but they were 
sleepy, and soon were both asleep, while 
Seppeli prayed in his heart to God. 

Some days passed in this way: the men 
were rude and rough; the master was 
careless of the behaviour of his peor, and 
thought only of making profit ; but Seppeli 
being always busy, got more settled in the 
place, and Margaret was quieter and more 
silent than before. 

At last came the Sunday. The men 


lay longer than usual in the morning, 
for they thought the only use of this day 
was to sleep more, and then to pass the 


time in foolish talk, in idleness, and all 
sorts of amusement. Seppeli’s mother had 
always taught him that Sunday was the 
Lord’s Day, a day on which one should 
be doubly watchful against sin, and should 
strengthen oneself anew for a holy life, by 
thinking of heavenly things, by prayer, and 
reading the Bible. Therefore, he rose on 
this morning as early as he could, and as it 
was still dark, he went down to the cow- 
house, where he knew he should find 
Margaret. 

He had not had much talk with her 
since that morning when she asked him to 
read, and to-day, too, she did not seem 
inclined to talk. But when he asked her 
if he should read to her, she said Yes, 
and he read to her the 18th and 19th 
chapters of St. John; the story of our 
Lord’s sufferings. They were two long 
chapters, and ae dap took full half an hour 
to read them in his slow, painstaking way. 
Margaret had quite finished her work, and 
sat listening on her low stool, when Seppeli 
came te the verse— 


~ Lord 


No. VII 


‘And when Jesus had received the vinegar, 
He said, It is finished, and He bowed his head, 
and gave up the ghost,’ 

Margaret broke out into the words: 
‘ But why did God allow such a good man 
to die such a terrible death ?’ 

Seppeli looked at her in wonder and 
said :—‘ Why don’t you know, that if the 
Lord Jesus had wished it, His Heavenly 
Father would have sent thousands of 
ear ee to help Him? But He gave Him- 
self up of His own free will, to redeem us 
from sin. I know a text that says :— 

“Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows; He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions; He was bruised for our iniquities ; 


the chastisement of our peace was upon Hin, 


and by His stripes we are healed.” 


And O, Margaret, how thankful we ought 
to be to our ie Saviour, because He died 
for us poor sinners, that we might be let 
into heaven.’ 

Then Margaret asked if he believed that 
she too might get to heaven. 

Seppeli answered, ‘If you believe in the 

, esus, and pray to Him to save you, 
and make you fit for heaven, you will cer- 
tainly get there.’ 

Margaret thought for a moment, and 
then asked whether the Lord Jesus would 
hear her if she spoke to Him. 

Seppeli replied— 

‘The Lord Jesus is always with us, and 
round us, you know, for He is God; He 
is with us now: He sees us, and hears 
what we are saying. And He can see into 
our hearts, too, and knows what we are 
thinking of.’ 

Margaret now stood up to go; but the 
boy’s simple words had given her a long- 
ing which she could not understand. She 
took her milk-pails and returned to the 
house. But wherever she went that day, 
she could not attend to anything ; but was 
full of uneasiness, until at last she went 
to her own room, and falling on her knees, 
tried to pray. First she called on the 
Name re the Lord Jesus, as if she were 
crying for help to Him. Then she mur 


m : 
‘ Lord Jesus, help me! Lord, have mercy 

akon me! Bring me to heaven! Lord 
eaus, save me!’ 


No. VIII. 
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And as she prayed, she began to feel so 
peaceful and happy, that she did not leave 
the little chamber till her master called 
her. As she went, she resolved to go 
again as often as she could, and seek the 
quiet of her little room. 

At this farmhouse the Sunday was 
generally spent, as has already been said, 
in a godless and careless way. There 
was no thought of keeping the day holy. 
No one thought of going to aaah or of 
reading a good book. The men idled and 
played, or went to the public-house. Sep- 
peli was able to spend a good part of the 
day in the garret where he slept; and he 
read his Bible, and thought of his mother, 
and was happy. He had not the courage, 
however, to ask the way to a church. 

The evening was now approaching. The 
men had come home to supper, and were 
waiting in the yard for the bell which 
should call them to table. They were sit- 
ting on the bench near the door, and play- 
ing with the Shae yard-dog, which they 
had loosened from its chain. Seppeli too 
was in the yard, sitting on a block of wood 
eee! them. It was not long before 
the jests of the men were turned against 
him, and one of them, who was holding 
the powerful dog between his knees, 
called out to him, mockingly,— | 

‘Well, Seppeli, have you been saying 
your prayers to-day ?’ 

Seppeli was silent: for he thought of the 
dreadful language these men had used 
about prayer that first night. But the 
two rough fellows set up a loud laugh. 

‘Come, Seppi, continued the one who 
had spoken, ‘say a prayer out loud to us.’ 

Seppeli was still silent; but in his heart 
he prayed for help against his tormentors. 

‘Sepp must be our parson!’ cried the 
other man. ‘Now tell me, Mr. Parson, 
shall we go to hell?’ And he laughed aloud. 

But the boy remaining still silent, the 
one who held the dog began again. 

‘Yes, Seppi, you must tell us whether 
we shall go to hell. If you won't tell us, 
I will Jet the dog loose at you.’ And he 
began to excite the dog, and enrage him 
against Seppeli, so that he growled. 

Terror seized on Seppeli, and yet he felt 
as if his dear mother were beside him, 


giving him courage, and telling him what 
e ought to say. After a short pause, he 
answered,— _ 

‘ How can you go to heaven if you swear 
so dreadfully? Those who swear must go 
to hell.’ 

‘Well, Seppi,’ said the man who held 
the dog, ‘if we go to hell, you must 
go there with us; for you must learn to 
swear too. Come, say this after me,’ and 
he uttered a terrible oath, at which they 
both laughed, and declared together that 
Pa must repeat the words. 

eppeli turned pale and trembled; but 
he answered calmly and bravely, that he 
could not repeat such wicked words. 

The men said that he must do it; they 
threatened to set the dog at him, and kept 
on making the animal more and more 
angry. 

The one who was holding the dog did 
not intend really to let him loose; but 
the dog, which was not yet quite used 
to Seppeli as a member of the household, 
growled more and more angrily, without 
the men’s trying to quiet him; for they 
were enjoying Seppeli’s fright ; and at last, 
before they were aware of it, the creature 
broke loose, and sprang at Seppeli. 

They called him off at once; but he had 
already given the poor boy, who with a 
scream tried to ward off the dog's attack, 
a deep bite in the hand, so that blood 
streamed from the wound. 

A few minutes afterwards, before the 
men saw clearly what had happened, Sep- 
peli sank down in a faint. 

Now the bad men were frightened; and 
at first they did not like to go near the 
boy. At last one of them went, raised 
Seppeli, and shook him, as if to wake him. 
Meanwhile, the master, who had heard the 
boy scream, came up, and asked what had 
happened. Of course, neither would con- 
fess the truth; they answered only that the 
dog had flown at Seppeli, and bitten him, 
and that he had fainted. The master 
swore, and kicked the dog; called Mar- 
garet, who was much alarmed at sight of 
the boy, and told her to bind up the wound, 
and to rub his temples with spirits. 

When Seppeli had been under Mar- 
garet’s kind care a few moments, he came 
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to himself; she had laid him on her own 
bed, washed his wound with vinegar and 
water, and bound it up with soft rag. He 
was so weak that he could hardly speak ; 
but sometimes he looked around as if to 
be sure that the men were not there, 


and when he saw onl t, he be- | 
came quiet, and smiled at her gratefully. 
She made him a bed in her own room 
for the night, in order to be always at 
hand to take care of him. 


(Concluded in our next. 
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MY TWO LITTLE KITTENS, 
TONY AND TOM. 
& HEY were so pretty, and 
very much alike, for they 
were twins. They were 
soft and fat, with shaded 
grey coats, and they wore 
., scarlet or blue ribbons 
@ round their necks, which 
7 . made them look very 
Sy smart. I called my two 
Ox uy little pussy-cats Tony and 
“~ Tom. I can scarcely tell 
you how pretty they looked sitting one on 
each side of the open doorway that led from 
the house to the kitchen, for you must know 
I lived in Africa, and there the kitchens 
are generally separate from the houses, our 
servants being black men called Kafirs. 
When I went out for a walk down the long 
garden, Tony and Tom knew of my move- 
ments wherever they might happen to be, 
for they used to come scampering after me 
like two little tigers, rush past, and hide in 
the hedge or the tall mealie stalks; and 
when I came up to their hiding-place they 
would leap out with tails erect, and then 
bound away up into a peach-tree, peeping 
at me from amongst the leaves. The 
funniest thing they did was this: My little 
boy had a wheelbarrow given to him, and he 
longed to give the pussies a ride, which he 
found it a very difficult thing to do, for if 
he managed to put Tom in safely, by the 
time he had captured Tony, Master Tom 
was nowhere to be seen. 
the barrow, he would po in search of the 
runaway, and then of course Tony made 
his escape: so the mother went to help 
and put in both at once. After very few 
lessons they sat 
the wheelbarrow whilst 


and down the garden, and behaved very 
well so long as their mistress was in sight ; 
but I don’t think they enjoyed it very 
much, kittens prefers scampering about to 
riding in a carriage. Every morning they 
came into my room to see me as soon as the 
door was oneness walking round me and 
pwring, and when I was ill and was taken 
into the next house, my own being shut up, 


Putting Tony in - 


Te side by side in. 
ey were drawn up - 


I was told it was ite a pitiful sight to see 
them sitting on the doorstep so patiently 
for hours every day, and plaintively mewin 
at the closed door. When I was we 
enough I was taken to an open window to 
look at them. Leaning out I saw my two 
little pets as I had been told. I made the 
little cal], ‘ Risp, risp,’ to which they had 
always answered, and at once both Iittle 
heads were turned to me, and when they 
saw where I was they began such a mew- 
ing as I had never heard. There was a 
high wall between the two houses, but they 
came round the stables to pay me a visit, 
and would scarcely go away, although 
there was a terrible old grandmother of a 
cat who spit and flew at them in the most 
shocking manner whenever they 5 taal 
round the corner. One of my Kafirs was 
very fond of Tony and Tom, and I have seen 
him seated on the floor eating his porridge, 
with my kittens one on each shoulder, and 
iving first one and then the other a taste. 

f he neglected either of them, he would 
get a gentle pat on his face. The cats in 
Africa catch all sorts of funny things as 
well as mice. I have often seen my kittens 
come rushing in, one with a large locust in 
his mouth, sticking out at each side, growling 
at his brother, who, not having caught one 
himself, was anxious to go shares. Nothing, 
however, was further from the intentions 
of Master Pussy with the locust; so, after 
playing with it some time, he would crunch 
it up and not give a bit, not even one of its 
hard prickly legs, to his little brother, who 
sat looking on and longing for a taste. 

I left my African home, and could only 
bring one pet to England with me, and that 
pet was my own little boy, so I had to leave 
my kittens behind; but I found a good 
home for each of them. I was sorry to 

art them. Tom went to Government 

ouse, into very high society, and Tony 
went to live with a lady and a little boy and 
girl, who pet him very much. They have 
given him a new name, ‘Chips,’ and they 
have sent me word that he is very well an 
very good, and is no longer a kitten. 
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WINIFRED’S PLACE. 


AL @d—INIFRED HOLT was 

sitting sewing in the 
rustic arbour which 
looked so cosy in Ro- 
bert Holt’s garden. 
She was a tidy girl of 
fourteen, well-grown 
and well-looking — at 
least so thought Mr. 
Oliver, the Squire of 
Worthacre, as he stop- 
ped in his morning’s walk to rest and look 
around him. ‘The Olivers had only lately 
come to Worthacre, but they were friendly 
people, and the Squire never passed a 
tenant’s house without speaking to any one 
he saw about. 

So he smiled at Winnie and said good 
morning, and Winnie put her work down 
and blushed, and looked the picture of a 
good little country girl. Mr. Oliver asked 
about her father and her brothers—he re- 
membered that she had no mother—and 
Winnie answered softly, but readily, that 
father was in good work, and the boys 
were growing up, and Aunt Prudence 
looked after them all. 

‘And you? I suppose you will be going 
to service soon, making a good little maid 
for some one?’ said Mr. Oliver. 

Winnie blushed more deeply still, ‘ Yes, 
sir, if I could get a place, sir 

She looked so neat and modest that 
Mr. Oliver was nearly saying,—‘ Why, any- 
one would be glad to have a maiden like 
you,’ but he checked himself, and with 
great wisdom, as he thought, only said,— 
© Well, call on Mrs. Oliver at Worthacre, 
and perhaps she will be able to think of 
something for you.’ And then he hurried 
home, and told his wife that he had found 
a little nursemaid for her to replace that 

iddy Bessy, who was sent off in a hurry 
ast week. 

Mrs. Oliver was glad to hear this; for 
old nurse was worried with having the 
two elder girls to take care of, as well as 
baby and Master Charles of three, and the 
housemaid had a bad finger, and could 


neither help to wash nor dress the children, 
so they were shorthanded in the nursery. 

Meantime, Winnie’s little heart was all 
in a flutter. It was her great wish to go 
to service, but her father objected to it, 
and it was naughty of her to have said 
‘ Yes, sir,’ so readily to Mr. Oliver’s ques- 
tion as to whether che wanted a place. She 
hoped Aunt Prudence, mending stockings 
at Mee bedroom window, had not heard hci, 
and then in time she might perhaps work 
round her father to let her go to such u 
Ripe house as Worthacre, for she guessed 
that she was meant to supply Bessie’s placc . 
No news is lost in a village, and every one 
knew that Mrs. Oliver’s nursemaid ha’ 
been sent away. 

It was so stupid at home, Winnie thoug]:. 
and Aunt Prudence was so strict, she should 
have far more liberty in service. At any 
rate she would keep quiet till she had been 
up to ‘the House,’ as Worthacre was called : 
it would be easier to speak about it if she 
had really the offer of the place. So Winnie 
tidied herself up as much as she dared with- 
out attracting Aunt Prudence’s notice, and 
stepped out at the back-door. 

She came back flushed and pleased, and 
instantly attacked her father on the subject 
in a coaxing way. Robert called her a 
silly girl to want to leave home comforts, 
nee | Aunt Prudence looked severe, and 
asked how long Winnie had been after 
going to the House? But Winnie cared 
nothing so long as she got her wav, and 
now Mrs. Oliver had really offered her thc 

lace, and father had said she might pleasc 
erself in what she did, so it was all plain 
sailing. 

‘There’s your home for you, my girl. 
when youre tired of your freak,’ said her 
father. 

‘And glad she'll be to come back,’ said 
Aunt Prudence. ‘ Winnic’s not one to put 
up with fretting children or ordering fellow- 
servants long. I was in place in my youth, 
and know all about it.’ 

But Winnie shook her little head, and 
thouch her cast-down eyelashes made her 


look quiet and gentle, there was a great - 


deal of obstinacy and wilfulness in her 
heart. | 
‘She is young,’ said Mrs. Oliver when 
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little girls bounding on before. Presently 
they ran back and caught at Winnie's skirts. 

‘They’re there!’ said Rose in a half- 
frightened whisper. 

‘In the wood,’ added Isabel, catching 
sight of a gaily dressed old woman in 
scarlet and yellow. Winnie's heart beat; 
here was her chance, the Ailes had 
changed their quarters from Elm Grove 
to Primrose Wood, and nurse had told 
her to take the children to the wood, so 
she couldn't be doing wrong in letting 
them play about while she had a bit of 
talk with the old woman who was coming 
towards them. Rose and Isie, however, 
stared their little eyes out so at Winnie 
giving money to an old gipsy, that she 
ordered them rather sharply to go and 
play, and accepted the woman's invitation 
ue to step into a tent and rest with that 

eautiful little boy, who was enough to 
break a young girl’s arm. 

Winnie knew she was doing wrong, but 
the temptation was too strong ; she followed 
her guide to the side of a dirty brown 
tent, and there she bonbed setting Charlie 
on his feet to run a bit. And then with 
greedy ears she listened to her fortune, told 
with no grudging tongue by the gips 
woman. it was all true, she said ; the rich 
husband, the pretty house: but she knew 
more which could not be said to-day— 
another dav and another bit of silver 
brought to the town where they were mov- 
ing. Winnie got up to look tor Charlie; 
he had crept into the tent and was patting 
and hushing a dirty little moaning child. 
‘ Baby,’ he said in a pleased voice. 

But Winnie snatched him up. ‘ Naughty 
boy!’ she said ‘ come along, it’s dinner time. 
Where are those tiresome children?’ 

Isabel and Rose were deep in the charms 
of a mud pie, and unwillingly left it to 
walk home. 

Charlie was chattering. ‘Baby there,’ 
said he, pointing to the tents ; ‘ but she cry.’ 

Winnie shook him, and pointed out the 
ponies galloping in the park to divert his 
mind; it was better, she felt, not to let 
them talk about the gipsies: perhaps she 
should tell nurse they were in Primrose 
Wood; no one could blame her, as she was 
told to go there. 


her new nursemaid came into office one 
summer's day, ‘ but she looks quite trust- 
worthy. <A village girl is better than a 
London servant, and the children can come 
to no harm in the park.’ So she left the 
arrangement of the new maid’s duties to 
old nurse, and was pleased that Mr. Oliver 
had found her such a neat little servant. 

All went well for a week or two; Winnie 
only got into trouble with old nurse once 
or twice for carrying out her own plans 
instead of doing exactly as she was bid, but 
soon Winnie was to find out that a little 
nursemaid has to be obedient as much as a 
git] at home. 

True, it was easier to trick the old nurse 
than Aunt Prudence, but the punishment 
of a pricking conscience was the same, and 
something worse still was to follow. 

One rule which Winnie had to keep was 
never to take the children outside the park 
when she was in sole charge, and this she 
_ kept very strictly; but a gipsy encampment 
having squatted down in a corner of the 
park itself, orders had been issued by nurse 
that the little party was to avoid Three- 
Elm Grove also; and this was a trial to 
Winnie, who had once had her fortune told, 
and longed to hear it overagain. Therich 
husband and the beautiful home by the 
sea she had been promised, these sounded 
so grand to the foolish little girl, she won- 
dered if this tribe, who were renowned for 
their splendid promises of fortune and fame 
to those who consulted them, would repeat 
the story. James the footman and Laura 
the dairymaid had both been to the camp 
and brought back wonderful stories, all got 
for a bit of silver. 

Winnie always went about with a crooked 
-sixpence in her pocket, hoping to meet a 
gipsy, but as yet they had kept snugly in 
*the Grove.’ 

One day she set off for the morning’s 
walk as usual, in charge of the two little 
girls, Rose and Isabel, but also laden with 
fat littlke Master Charles. 

‘Don’t g far,’ said nurse, ‘just to the 
Primrose Wood, and let them play about. 
I shan't come out to-day, nor baby neither : 
she has a culd, and I’m busy.’ 

So they all pattered on to the Primrose 
Wood on the borders of the park, the 
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But the whole matter was forgotten in 
the excitement which she found at the 
house. A telegram had come to say that 
Master Jack at school had broken his leg, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Oliver, nurse and baby, 
were all starting for Harrow. 

‘Lucky for me, thought Winnie. 

‘T have telegraphed for my sister, Miss 
Lockwood, to look after the children, 
Winnie heard Mrs. Oliver say to the 
housemaid; ‘but please see that Winnie 
keeps them out of mischief,’ 

Next day Miss Lockwood came, a girl 
of eighteen, whom Rose and Isabel loved, 
and Charlie, who was fretting for nurse, 
soon made friends with her. 

Miss Lockwood was very clever, as well 
as pleasant; she knew a little about every- 
thing. That evening she sent for Dr. 
Holmes from the town. ‘Charlie is more 
than fretting, she said, ‘and that girl is 
heavy-eyed,’ pointing to Winnie: ‘is there 
anything about just now ?’ 

“A case of scarlet fever in the gipsy 
camp,’ said the doctor; ‘ but these children 
are not likely to have been there: still, the 
child’s symptoms are suspicious. Keep the 
little girls away from him, and the maid.’ 

Mrs. Oliver, nursing her big boy, heard 
with great distress of the serious illness of 
her little one, followed by the sickening of 
Winifred and both little girls of scarlet 
fever. 7 

All struggled through except poor little 
Charles; he died on the fourth day in 
Aunt Emily’s arms. Miss Lockwood nursed 
them all, Winnie not the least tenderly. 
The girl raved so much while she was light- 
headed about fortune-tellers, that Miss 
Lockwood guessed that her naughtiness 
had brought this trouble on the house, and 
with gentle persuasion she got the whole 
sad story from Winnie as soon as she was 
well enough to speak about it. 

Winnie went home as soon as they could 
move her, glad to hide herself under her 
father’s roof. -Her short time of service 
had not ended exactly as Aunt Prudence 
expected, but oh, how far, far worse, and 
all by her own fault! It humbled her very 
much. For years she could hardly pass 
little Master Charlie's grave without shed- 
ding tears, which hurt her, they were so 


bitter. Mrs. Oliver sent once to her to say 
that though they did not wish her back at 
‘the House,’ they would get her a good 

lace if she still desired service. But 

"innie was too heart-broken, ‘she wished 
nothing now more than to stay quietly with 
her father and Aunt Prudence. 

And when years after a respectable young 
farmer asked her to be his wife, she told 
him all the story of her few weeks in ser- 
vice, and the death of little Master Charles, 
before she accepted him. 

‘I'd like you to know the worst,’ she 
said. And this was the worst of Winifred 
Holt—a bitter lesson, but she learned it for 
life, and she grew more gentle and less 
trustful of herself, so that even Aunt Pru- 
denee now says of her that Winnie is a 
‘changed character.’ H. A. F. 


MY FATHER IN HEAVEN. 


FATHER in heaven, and can it be, 
That a Being so glorious careth for me? 
While cherubs and seraplis are singing His 
raise 
Will He list to the hymn a poor child can 
raise ? 


A Father in heaven ! ah, say, is it true 
That He knoweth all things that on earth we 
9 


do: 
That nothing is hidden from His pure sight, 
In the sunny morn, or the cloudy night? 


A Father in heaven! and can His eye 

Look down through the depths of the far-off 
sky ? 

And amidst the ten thousands on earth who 


be, 
Oh! can it be true that He careth for me? 


I have heard that in love He remembereth all; 
That He marks e’en the tender sparrows fall; 
That He hears the young ravens when they 


cry , 
And regards the first prayer of simplicity. 


Oh! then I will pray to my Father in heaven, 

Tht my sins, which are many, may all be 
forgiven ; 

And I’ll ask Him to give me a spirit of love, 

Such as angels have in the realms above, 


And now, while my days are bright and fair, 
It I give my soul to His guardian care, 

I shall know, when the gathering clouds I see, 
I've a Father in heaven who careth a se 
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SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 


JESUS WALKING ON 
5 THE SEA. 


HIS is another scene on 
) the little Sea of Galilee. 

One day Jesus had 
fed five thousand men 
beside women and child- 
ren, by causing five 
loaves and two icked 
to multiply in the hands 
of his disciples as the 
gave them to the mul- 
titude. © 

After this great miracle the people 
wished to make Jesus their king, and 
the disciples would have liked that too; 
but Jesus constrained His disciples to get 
‘into a ship and to go before Him to the 
other side of the sea, while He sent the 
multitudes away. 

When He had sent the people back to 
their own homes, Jesus went up into a 
mountain apart to pray, and when the 
evening was come He was there alone. 

In the meantime the disciples had rowed 
away from the shore, and their ship was 
an the midst of the sea, tossed with the 
waves ; for the wind was contrary. 

Jesus was on the distant hill spending 
the night in prayer to His Father: yet, 
throu oh the darkness He saw His disciples 
tolling in rowing, though they were far 
out of man’s sight in the midst of the sea. 
Then, in the fourth watch of the night, 
that is, between three and six in the morn- 
ing, Jesus went unto them, walking on the 
sea: and when the disciples saw Him 
walking on the sea they were troubled, 
saying, It 1s a spirit (a phantom, or a 
ghost); and they cried out for fear. But 
at once Jesus spake unto them saying, Be 
of good cheer: rt1s I. Be not afraid. 

a ickly Peter’s courage came back, and 
he says, Lf vt be Thou, since it is Thou, bid 
me come unto Thee on the water. Jesus 
said Come, and Peter sprang out of the 
boat and walked on the water to go to 


e8us. 
At first Peter kept his eye on Jesus, and 
then he too walked on the sea; but soon his 
faith failed him, and he began to look at 


the boisterous waves, and beginning to 
sink, he cried, Lord, save me: and wmme- 
diately Jesus stretched forth His hand 
and caught him, and said unto him, O 
thou of ittle faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt? And when they were come into 
the ship the wind ceased, and then the 
disciples fell down and worshipped their 
Master, saying, Of a truth Thou art the 
Son of God. 

Let us learn from this, that as Jesus, 
though far away, yet saw His disciples in 
their danger, and came to their help, so, 
although He is now ascended into Heaven, 
and sitting at the right hand of God, ye 
He still sees all the way to earth and is 
with us in every time of need to help us as 
is best for us: and let us learn also that 
the real secret of strength in every trial is 
to a our eye fixed on Jesus, our unseen 
Friend. 

As we pass through the waves of this 
troublesome world, we shall at times be in 
fear and danger, let us then cry as St. Peter 
did, Lord, save me: and, if our faith fail 
not, we shall find that beautiful promise of 
Isaiah to come true of ourselves :— 

‘Fear not; for I have redeemed thee, £ 
have called thee by thy name; thow art 
Mine; when thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee, and through 
the rivers they shall not overflow thee: 
when thou walkest through the fire thou 
shalt not be burned, neither shall the lame 
kindle upon thee, for I am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.’ 
—Isa. xliii. 1-3. 


THE STORY OF POOR SEPPELI. 
(Concluded from p. 128.) 


HE first night he did not slee 
at all; but he lay quiet, and 
only sighed now and then 
from the pain in his hand. 
Next morning it was swelled, 
but not so painful, and he 
got up, and did little things 
about the house for Mar- 
garet. But he looked so 
pale and miserable, that it 
was sad to see him. Even 

the master, rough as he was, told Mar- 
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garet to take good care of the boy. The 
men when they came in to meals went off 
again as soon as possible. For their con- 
science reproached them at the sight of 
Seppeli. 

A. few days passed. The wound was 
always more or less painful, and Sep- 
peli could not eat, and wasted away. 
One morning when Margaret was dressing 
his hand, she saw that the wound was get- 
ting quite black in some places. ‘This 
seemed to her serious, and in the course of 
the day she ran to consult a neighbourin 

easant, who had the name of knowing a 
inds of remedies. He gave her a salve to 
put on the wound; but this was of no use 
at all, because the peasant really understood 
nothing but the treatment of cattle. So 
the wound got worse and worse, and Sep- 
eli got weaker and weaker. Margaret 
ecame uneasy, and one evening before 
going to bed, she sat for awhile by Sep- 
peli’s bedside, filled with anxious thoughts. 
‘How do you feel, Seppeli?’ she said at 


last. 

‘I think I shall soon be better,’ he an- 
swered, with a look which went to Marga- 
ret’s heart. 

“What do you mean by that?’ she asked, 
after a little while, in a low voice. 

‘I believe that I shall soon die, and 
then I shall see my Saviour, and meet my 
own dear mother again,’ answered the boy. 

‘Are you not afraid to die?’ asked 
Margaret. | 

‘T shall be a little afraid, till it is over,’ 
was Seppeli’s answer. ‘ But it will soon be 
over, and then I may go to my Saviour, 
where there is nothing but joy and glo 
for ever. Dear Margaret,’ he continued, 
after a little pause, ‘would you be so kind 
as to read me a few verses from my 
Bible ?’ 

Margaret took the book out of the bag 
which lay at his pillow, and he showed her 
the place in the Book of Revelation, which 
tells of the new heavens and the new 
heavens and how God shall there dwell 
among His people, and shall wipe all tears 
from their eyes, and ‘there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain.’ 
And as Margaret read on about the golden 


city, with its walls of shining gems and 
gates of pearl, Seppeli murmured,— 

‘Ah! how glorious that will be! how 
happy it makes me to think of that city! 
there my dear mother is, there are the holy 
angels, and all the saints, and my Saviour 
will soon bring me there too.’ 

The tears came into Margaret’s eyes; 
yet she felt so happy by this sick bed, that 
she thought she should like to die too, and 
go with Seppeli to heaven. 

They were silent now for awhile, and it 
seemed as if Seppeli was falling asleep, but 
suddenly he whispered,— : 

; Margaret, will you do something for 
me ?’ 

His kind nurse offered to do anything 
she could. 

‘I want you to tell Anthony’ (that was 
the man who had loosed the dog), ‘ and the 
other man, that I have forgiven them from 
my heart, and that I have prayed to God to 
forgive them their sins, and to keep them 
from going to hell.’ 

Margaret who still believed that the do 
had attacked the boy of his own accord, 
asked, with surprise, what Anthony had 
done. Seppeli surprised, too, asked if she 
did not know what had happened, and 
when he heard that she did not, he was 
unwilling to say anything more. But Mar- 
garet would not stop questioning him till he 

ad told her all. She listened with horror, 
and was so angry, that she wished to go 
at once to the master, and tell him all. 
But Seppeli begged so hard that she at 
last promised to keep the matter secret. 
this talking so exhausted Seppeli, 
that he fell into a kind of faint, which 
ag Nabe however took to be a quiet sleep, 
and therefore went to bed. 

The following pullers about three 
o'clock, she was awakened by loud moans; 
she sprang out of bed, lit a candle, and 
hastened to Seppeli. There lay the poor 
child in strong convulsions, and quite un- 
conscious; he threw himself about on his- 
bed, and moaned piteously. Margaret 
folded her arms round him, as if she would 
keep the convulsions from seizing on him ; 
but she could not. Sometimes Seppeli was 
quiet for a few minutes, and sank back 
worn out and exhausted. During these 
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The Master shocked at the sight of the dying Boy. 


quieter moments, Margaret spoke to the | knowher. After spending about an hour 
boy, and tried to soothe and comfort him; | with him in this way in great alarm, she | 
but his senses were gone, and he did not | went to wake the master: for she knew 
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Too Late. Page 142. 


that he was sorry for Seppeli, and wished | to see how the poor boy suffered, and did 
well to him. his best to soothe him. Meantime Mar- | 


When he came, the master was shocked | garet ran and called the men, telling them 
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that they were to come at once to the 
master. They came down hastily, not 
knowing what was the matter, and Mar- 
garet called them into her room, saying,— 
‘Well, Anthony, I suppose you wi iLike 
to see Seppeli die,’ and compelling him and 
his companion to enter the chamber. They 
stood motionless at sight of the dying boy, 
and could not conceal their horror. 
‘It 1s all over,’ said the master. Then 
suddenly the dying boy opened his eyes, 
and looked around him, as if seeking some- 
thing. His glance fell on Margaret. 
‘Thank you,’ he said, in a faint voice, 
smiling at her. 
‘Peace—Jesus—heaven, he whispered, 
and a bright smile parted his lips. 
Then his eyes rested on Anthony, and the 


sight seemed to give him new strength. 
With a last exertion of his dyin powers, 
he raised himself and stretched out his 


hand to him. 

¢T have forgiven you from my heart,’ he 
gasped out. ‘Oh, Jesus will forgive you 
too. Pray—pray, and do not swear any 
more.’ 

His strength was spent, he sank back, 
and a few minutes afterwards his spirit 
fled away from the frail little body. 

It was half-past five in the morning. 
Margaret sat by the bed sobbing aloud, 
The master, deeply moved, went out of the 
room to conceal his grief. The men, too, 
went out, pale and trembling, without 
speaking a word. 

A few days afterwards Anthony gave up 
his place, and went off, no one knew 
whither. The other man was never after- 
wards heard to utter an oath. 

Margaret, who followed the little bod 
to its resting-place, never lost all her life 
long the feelings she had learned from 
Seppeli, and the master too, led a different 
life from that time on. Seppeli’s memory 
was long a blessing to the farm; and per- 
haps you too, dear children, who read his 
story, may, through God’s grace, be moved 
by it to pray that you, too, may from this 
time on, love your Saviour above every- 
thing, and be faithful to Him even unto 
ea 


TOO LATE. 


OO late to rise, too late for school, 
Too late to keep by each good rule, 
The sluggard soon becomes a fool ; 
Oh, never be ‘ too late.’ 


Oh, use the precious hours to-day, 

To gather knowledge while you may, 

For quickly hasteth time away ; 
Then never be $ too late.’ 


And grateful to your parents be, 

For tenderly they ’ve cared for thee, 

And soon on earth we may them see 
No more—and mourn—‘ tvo late.’ 


And to thy suffering brother man, 
Give aid and comfort while you can, 
Ay, like the good Samuritan, 

Ere yet it be ‘ too late.’ 


For time now hasteth on apace; 
Then seek the Heavenly Father's face, 
Through life to guide thee by His grace, 
Ere yet it be ‘ too late.’ P 
C.C. 


THE STORY OF MY 
SQUIRREL. 


SHOULD like to tell you 
a story of a squirrel that 
once belonged to me. 
Some years ago a little 
boy who lived near my 
home caught it when it 
was quite, quite young, 
i \j& «and so tiny, that he used 

AW to keep it inside a warm 

v glove, and let it sleep in 
his bed et night. When it grew stronger 
and older he gave it to me, and my mother 
bought me a proper cage for it, made with 
wires going round and round, instead of 
straight up like a bird's cage, which we 
called the wheel, and a box at one end, 
full of hay, for it to sleep in. In summer 
the cage always stood on a stand in the 
porch, just outside the hall-door, where 
it was sheltered from wind and rain, and on 
winter nichts we carried it into a large spare 
room to keep him from the cold. My 
sister took upon herself the care of ‘Twirry,’ 
as we called him, because she was always 

so fond of pets, and she used to feed lim 
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two or three times a-day with nuts, biscuits, 
white sugar, and milk. She always put on 
a particular tone of voice when she spoke 
to hii, and made a sound which I cannot 
very well put into words, as I do not 
exactly know how to spell it, but it sounded 
more like ‘Poor de den’ than anything 
else. Twirry knew her voice perfectly, 
and even if he was in his box of hay, sleep- 
ing, he would spring out the instant she 
came near the cage, and begin to rush 
round and round the wheel as if to show 
his delight, or else hold out his paw to 
take the food she brought him. 

Not long after he came my sister and I 
went away from home on a visit, and soon 
we had a letter from our mother to say 
that for some days she had been quite 
unhappy about poor Twirry ; he would not 
eat anything, or play in the wheel, and 
sat all day in his nest of hay, quite sulky; 
and when she went up to the cage, and 
tried to coax him to eat, she only heard 
a little cross, angry grunt, as if he was 
scolding her, and telling her to go away: 
and she began to be quite afraid he would 
die of hunger. At last, after many efforts, 
she succeeded in making a sound some- 
thing like iny sister’s voice, and poor little 
hungry Twirry was persuaded then to 
creep out of his nest, and be fed once 
more. He was the merriest little fellow, 
and the way in which he used to fly round 
and round the wheel was the most ridicu- 
lous thing I ever saw, and would have 
made you laugh as much as it did me. 
I used to think sometimes that his having 
been taken from the nest so early was 
the reason that he never seemed to pine 
for the woods and trees, and seemed to be 
always so happy. 

One very wet day, when we had carried 
his cage into the large spare room, by some 
means or other the door opened, and he 
got out. What a chase we had! for we 
were terribly frightened lest he should 

et out of the house, and be lost. At 

ast my sister came into the room, and 
in a few moments Twirry made a rush 
at her, and ran up her dress, and into 
her arms, and then closing them round 
him, she carried him to his cage, and 
laid him down in the hay. The only 


thing that really troubled us about poor 
Twirry was the cold, for he felt the cold 
very much, and one day we bought him 
a piece of flannel, and put it into his box; 
and to our surprise and amusement, he took 
it and put it on like a shawl, and seemed 
to know quite well that it was meant to 
keep him warm. 
Tell, I have not much more to tell 
ou about Twirry. One cold afternoon 
in the early spring, as I was sitting alone 
upstairs, my sister came into the room 
crying. She had in her arms a large 
thick shawl, and something wrapped in 
it, and presently she unfolded it, and 
held up Twirry. His little body was cold 
and stiff, and his eyes fast shut, and he 
was quite dead! She held him close 
to her, and kissed him over and over again, 
but there was no use trying to bring 
back the merry life that was gone for 
ever, and we knew as we looked at the 
still form of our pretty darling, that we 
should never see him play in his wheel 
any more. 

The next day we took him to a man 
who stuffed animals; we would not have 
Twirry put to climb up a twig, because, 
for one reason, he had never known what 
it was to climb, but he was put to he on 
a bed of moss, with his head resting on 
his paw, and his tail curled round him 
and his eyes closed, as if asleep; and 
a bell-glass over him; and the little 
stand was placed on a table in our bed- 


‘room. And in my bedroom it is still, 


for though we moved to another house 
some years afterwards, Twirry followed 
us, and I can see him now while I am 
writing. His table stands near my bed, 
and sometimes in the summer, when the 
curtain is drawn quite back because of 
the heat, the first thing I see when I 
open my eyes in the bright early morning 
is Twirry in his mossy nest. 

We are soon going to leave this house, 
but wherever we may go, I think we 
shall never part with Iwirry, because he 
reminds us of the merry days of our 
childhood, and of the pleasures that we 
knew in our dear old home. 

M. H. F. D. 
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»'T was the middle of Scp- 
) tember — bright pleasant 
days, still warm in the sun- 
shine, although the breeze 
was cool and fresh—when 
George Lee found out that 
the blackberries were get- 
ting ripe, and that the time 
was coming when he and 
his brothers and sisters 
might have a treat they had long talked 
of,—the whole of a day to be spent in the 
fields ‘ blackberrying.’ 

I can’t tell you how long it had been 
talked of; how long they had watched the 
berries grow, and turn from green to red ; 
how they were nearly black, nearly at their 
ripest; and when Geonts brought home 
the welcome news one day on his return 
from school, there was a shout of rejoicing 
from six small people, who made the house 
ae again with their noise. 

other, coming into the parlour to hear 
what caused the sudden rejoicing, was 
besieged by the whole number, who rushed 
to her talking altogether. And amidst the 
tumult she could only catch the words, 
‘Which day ?’ ‘ Blackberries,’ ‘ Ripe,’ and 
‘May we, mother?’ so that she was obliged 
to ask them all to be quiet, and let one 
speak for the rest, which Mary did, the 
eldest girl, nine years old. 
en Mrs. Lee really understood what 
Mary wished, she was very willing to pro- 
mise that the blackberrying party should 
take place. So they fixed the next Tues- 
day, and George was promised a corey 
for the occasion, and the rest of the child- 
ren, who had a governess at home, were 
told that instead of having Miss Grey at 
lessons, they should have her out in the 
pleasant fields in the sunshine, helping to 
em blackberries, Then George and Mary, 
eing the eldest, and able to write well, 
sent two little notes each to some young 
friends, whom they wishied to join the party ; 
and as they wrote back to say they should 
like to come very much, it seemed that 
the blackberrying party promised to be 
delightful. 
I can assure vou there was little else 


but the weather spoken of during the five 
davs that had to pass before that Tuesday. 

But at last it came, of course, as long- 
expected days always do at last; and then, 
to the great Joy of a good many young 
hearts, it was as bright and glorious a Sep- 
tember day as could have been wished for. 

Mrs. Lee had provided all manner of 
good things in hampers for the party, who 
were to have a pic-nic dinner in some 
pleasant spot where the grass was short 
and dry. The waggonette and a small 
basket-chaise were round at the door at 
ten o’clock, and with a little packing and 
squeezing they were all quickly seated, 
and driving along on the road to Fulham, 
where were the finest bushes, which were 
not so quickly found and cleared as those 
which were nearer. 

How pleasant it was! The birds. sang 
high up in the trees, as if the bright sun- 
shine made them think summer was be- 
ginning instead of just leaving off; but 
the children scarcely heard then! because 
they were making so much more noise 
themselves, 

The drive was not long, and then the 
children were soon scattered. about the 
fields, all having a basket or a little tin 
ae to fill with the ripe fruit. At first, 

must admit, there was more going into 
mouths than into baskets; but after a 
while they were anxious who could collect 
the greatest quantity to take home for 
puddings and pies. How busy they all 
worked, talking merrily the while! The 
boys took the highest branches, which 
the others could not reach, while the 
girls cleared the lower branches of the 
bushes. The little ones did not get on very 
fast, certainly; but they sat on the grass 
with stained lips and fingers, feeling very 

leased when some one would put a few 
erries into their tiny baskets in passing by. 

A few frocks were torn by the brambles, 
but, as no one had put on their best clothes, 
there wasn’t much harm done. A great 
many fingers were torn, too, but none of 
them minded that, because, of course, when 
children go blackberrying, they must ex- 
pect all such accidents to happen. 

But the sun was getting high, and the 
young folk grew hungry, which Mrs, Lee 
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had quite expected; so while they were 
working at the bushes, she and Miss Grey 
had been unpacking the hampers, and set- 
ting out the dinner in a pleasant spot, 
where there was shade from a group otf 
trees near by; and I can assure you there 
was not a child amongst the number who 
wasn’t very glad to be summoned by the 
bell which had been brought so as to call 
them all together. 

When dinner was over, they did not 
feel so much inclined to hunt for black- 
berries as they had done in the earlier part 
of the day; besides, the baskets and cans 
were almost full. So they sat still awhile, 
and then one of the children said how plea- 
sant it would be if some one told a tale. 
All agreed to this, and then Mrs. Lee said 
that she would tell the first; after her 
Miss Grey remembered something which 
she thought would interest them; and then 
George Lee said he would tell them a tale 
about something that happened at their 
school. 

This was delightful indeed! George 
was the eldest of all, the only schoolboy 
of the party, and so they looked upon him 
with a great deal of admiration. 

‘ There’s a big fellow at our school, began 
George. ‘It wouldn't be fair to tell his 
name, 80 1] call him Lewis,—but no one 
likes him, although the little chaps are 
frightened of him, he bullies them so. 
He’s the biggest sneak in the school,’ 
continued George, getting excited with the 
thought of Lewis’s misdeeds, ‘and if I 
was old enough I’d thrash him myself! 
Well, just before last holidays, when all 
the boys were trying for prizes, Lewis was 
trying for one, too,—the prize for drawing, 
for he can draw very well indeed. An- 
other boy can match him, though, whom 
Ill call Frank; and the rest of us, who 
had no chance of the prize, and weren’t 
trying for it, were wondering which of 
these two would win. 
would, because we liked him best. 

‘ At last the prize drawings were finished, 
and we all felt sure Frank's was the best, 
though there wasn’t one of us who liked 
to say 80, because we are all rather afraid 
of Lewis. Then they were put in one 
of the class-rooms, and each boy had 


We all hoped Frank . 
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been told to write his age and name on 
the back of his drawing. 

‘Frank hadn’t done it, though; he’s a 
careless fellow, though we like him so,— 
and the last day before the prizes were to 
be given he remembered this, only he dare 
not ask to go in and get his drawing, for 
he’s always having a “blowing up” for 
being so forgetful. 

‘So the prize day came, and each boy 
was to take his piece up to the head-master 
before us all. Frank was one of the first, 
and, of course, he knew his own drawing, 
and was just going up with it when he saw 
a name written on it,—Lewis’s name. We 
couldn’t think what made him turn first 
red and then white, and Jook so con- 
fused; and Dr. Henderson called out impa- 
tiently for the next boy, saying Frank had 
missed his turn, and he must come last. 
You may guess what a jolly good-natured 
fellow he is when I tell you he saw Lewis 
take up his drawing, on which he had been 
deceitful enough to write his own name, 
because he felt sure it was better done 
than his own, and would gain the prize. 
Frank saw this, and yet he never said a 
word. He handed up Lewis’s drawing, as 
if it was his own, and stood by and saw 
Lewis get the prize, which was by right 
his, without telling Dr. Henderson what a 
shabby trick had been played him. His 
eyes were full of tears; but we soon made 
him feel jolly by carrying him three times 
round the playground, cheering him all the 
while, just as if he had got the prize; and 
we hissed Lewis whenever he came near, 
which I can tell you wasn’t often, for he knew 
we had found him out, and he kept out of the 
way with his prize, and I dare say felt pre- 
cious glad holidays came next day, so that 
we should have time to forget all about it. 
But we haven’t forgotten, though, and I 
know there’s many a boy would like to tell 
Dr. Henderson al] about it, only somehow 
we are a bit afraid of Lewis, as [ told you 
when I began my tale.’ 

Thus George ended his story, and though 
his mother’s and Miss Grey’s had been, 
ta ag prettier and better told, I don't 

elieve the children liked them so well as 
this which was about such a wonderful place 
as a boys’ school. 
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| Frank being carried round the Playground. 


They all wanted another story, but Mrs. 


Lee reminded them that as it was Sep- | ried them all back to Mrs. 


tember, not Midsummer, they could not 
| stop till evening. So they roamed about | 
| the fields for a while, just picked enough | 
| blackberries to fill up their baskets, and 
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then the waggonette and pony-chaise car- 
e’s house, 
where they finished up the day with many 
merry games, and then wished each other | 
Good-night, and ‘many happy returns of 

blackberrying time.’ | 
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THE WORM, 


Composed expressly for ‘THe CHILDREN’s Prize. 


Andante. 


| | 
Turn, turn thy has-ty foot a - side, Nor crush that help - less 


worm; The frame thy way-ward looks de-ride, Re-quired a God to 
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fl aeek turn thy hasty foot aside, The sun, the moon, the stars He made, 
Nor crush that helpless worm ; To all His creatures free; 
The frame thy wayward looks deride, And spreads o’er earth the grassy blade 
Required a God to form. For worms as well as thee. 
The common Lord of all that move, Let them enjoy their little day, 
From Whom thy being flow'd, Their lowly bliss receive; 
A portion of His boundless love Oh! do not lightly take away 
On that poor worm bestow’d. The life thou canst not give. 
, GISBORNE. 
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SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 


THE MESSENGERS OF CORNELIUS 
SEEKING ST. PETER 
AT JOPPA. 


OPPA, now called Jaffa, a 
little town on the shore of 
the Mediterranean Sea, isthe 
sea-port of Jerusalem, from 
which it is distant about 
thirty miles. 

It is a very ancient town, 
and belonged to the tribe of 
Dan in the days of Joshua, 
1440 years before Christ. 

se osh. xix, 46, where its name is spelt Japho.) 
t was the landing-place of the cedars which 

Huran, king of if re, sent for the building 

of the Temple, and about which he wrote to 

Solomon, We will bring it to thee in flotes 

by sea to Joppa (2 Chron. ii. 16). Joppa 

was the port at which Jonah found the 
ship in which he fled from the Lord instead 
of going to Nineveh; and it was at Joppa 

- that St. Peter raised the good Dorcas to 

life, and that he saw the vision by which 

God proved to him that the Gentiles wer 

after the coming of Jesus, to be admi 

to the same privileges as the Jews. 

There was at Czsarea a captain in the 
Roman army, named Cornelius, who was a 
devout man, and one that feared God 
unth all his house, which gave much alms 
to the people, and prayed to God always. 
This good soldier one day saw in his 
house an angel of God, who said to him, 
Thy prayers and thine alms are come 
up fora memorial ke bake God, and now 
send men to Joppa and call for one Simon, 
whose surname is Peter: he lodgeth with 
one, Simon, a tanner, whose house is by 
the sea-side ; he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do. | 

As soon as the ra had departed, 


Cornelius called two of his household ser- 
vants, and a devout soldier that waited on 
him continually, and he told them all that 
the angel had said, and then he sent them 
to Joppa, about thirty miles along the sea- 
coast, and on the morrow the three mes- 
sengers drew nigh to the little town. 

And just at the same time Simon Peter 


went up upon the housetop to pray. He 
went up to the flat roof of the house, such 
as are common in the East to this day. 
There would be a beautiful view from the 
roof of the tanner’s house; the gardens 
round Joppa stretching away on one side, 
the blue sea on the other side: but Peter 
was not noticing these; he was praying, 
rhaps, for the spread of the Gospel, and 
od shows him in a strange way how the 
Gospel was to be spread far wider than 
Peter thought possible. 
eter was very hungry, and as he waited 
for food God sent him a vision. 

Peter thought that he saw a@ great sheet, 
Knit at the four corners, let down from 
heaven, in which there were all manner of 
creatures, both clean and unclean as the 
Jewish law reckoned them, and a voice 
seemed to say to Peter, Rise, Peter, kill 
and eat: but he answered, Not so, Lord, for 
I have never eaten anything common or un- 
clean: and the voice answered, What God 
hath cleansed that call not thou common. 
This was done three times, and Peter was 
just wondering what it could mean, when 
the men which were sent from Cornelius 
had made inquiry for Sumon’s house, and 
stood before the gate. 

Peter was still thinking about the strange 
vision, when the Spirit of God said unto 
him, Behold! three men seek thee: go with 
them, doubting nothing, for I have sent 
them. So Peter went down to the men 
that were sent to him from Cornelius, and 
they soon told him how their master wished 
him to come to his house at Caesarea, that 
he might hear words from him: and Simon 
Peter invited the messengers into the 
tanner’s house and lodged them; and the 
next day he set out with them, and they 
went to the house of Cornelius, who came 
out to meet them, and he welcomed Simon 
Peter and was eager to hear from him all 
things that God commanded. 

Then Simon Peter gladly told how God 
had prepared him for the request of Cor 
nelius, and he preached to them of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, and of 
faith in Him; and while he spake the Hol. 
Ghost fell on them which heard the want 
and the Jews wondered, because that on the 
Gentiles also was poured out the gift of 
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The Woodman. 
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the Holy Ghost; and Peter said, ‘Can any 
man forbid us to baptize these Gentiles to 
whom God has given His Spirit?’ and then 
and there Cocnahus and his household were 
baptized, and the Jews and Gentiles became 
all one in Christ Jesus. 

Thus these little towns on the shore of 
the Meditcrranean, Joppa and Cesarea, 
have memorable scenes connected with 
them. In Joppa, St. Peter saw the vision 
which sisuied him that God had opened 
the gate of His Church on earth, and His 
Home in heaven to the Gentiles as well to 
the Jews; and at Cesarea, the first Gentiles 
were admitted to equal privileges with God’s 
ancient people. 


THE WOODMAN. 
OW happy is the woodman’s lot 
In the wild and tangled wood, 
Where the broad green boughs give a shady cot, 
And a gleaming axe his food ; 
Then fall beneath his sturdy stroke 
The pliant ash and the mighty oak. 


His axe rings well in the merry wood 
At the early peep of day, 

In the spot where the monarch oak hath stood 
For ages past away ; 

And when the shades of eve steal o’er, 

The sound of his axe is heard no more. 


When Death shall fell the parent tree, 
The younger shoot shall stand ; 
In the forest-depths his grave shall be, 
When stiff is the woodman’s hand. 
And the axe of the son shall be heard once more, 
In the wood where his sires have work’d before. 


THE SNOW-PRAYER. 


A LITTLE girl went out to play one 
day in the fresh-fallen snow and when 

she came in she said, —‘ Mother, I couldn’t 
help saying a prayer when I was at play.’ 

: t did you pray, my dear?’ 

‘The snow-prayer, mother, “ Wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.”’ 

What a beautiful prayer! And here is 
a sweet promise to go with it! ‘Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.’ And what can wash them 
white—clean from every stain of sin? 
The Bible answers:—‘ They have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the 
Blood of the Lamb.’ 


BESSIE’S BIRD. 
CHAPTER I. 


ESSIE was left alone most 
of the day in a small and 
gloomy room, while her 
mother went out to work. 
There was nothing to a- 
muse or interest the poor 
child during those weary 
hours. After tidying u 
the place—a short jo 
where there were so few 

things to put in order—she sat down, 
feeling languid and tired, sometimes sleep- 
ing, sometimes crying, for very loneliness 
and misery. Each evening when Mrs. Bell 
returned she noticed with sorrow that the 
step which ran to meet her was less firm, 
the voice that welcomed her less joyous. 
What would she not have given for some 
fresh air and nourishing food to revive the 
drooping child! But these things were out 
of her reach, for though she had a grown- 
up son he was no help. Indeed, he was 
the bitterest grief of all. Jamie had been 
a Goor boy and a loving son, and even now, 
in his better moments, he loved his mother 
and little sister. Perhaps he came so sel- 
dém to see them from the dread of remon- 
strances; at all events they heard little of 
him lately, and feared much. At fifteen 
the lad had been taken as messenger into 
a large establishment in the city. There 
after a time he fell into the company of 
idle young men, who Jed him from one 
thing to another, until at last he was seldom 
sober, except at the hours when likely to 
be seen by his master; and each day his 
mother feared to hear of his dismissal. 

Bessie was the youngest of the family; 
all the other children had died in infancy, 
and she had been always weak and sickly. 
Perhaps the sad, gloomy life she led was 
partly the cause of her delicacy, for she 
certainly became better when her lonely 
days were cheered by having something in 
which to take an interest. 

One day as she stood listlessly at the 
door a boy passed down the street, with a 
nest in his hand full of young birds. Know- 
ing Bessie he stopped to show them to her. 

‘What are you going to do with the 
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pretty little things?’ she asked; ‘what a 
pity to take them away from their mother !’ 
‘No, no,’ he answered ; ‘ they’re able to 
feed themselves now, and I’ll sell them for 
pets. They’re linnets—fine singing birds.’ 

Bessie looked wistfully at the nest. 

‘Oh, how I wish I was rich!’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I would buy one from you. What a 
pleasure it would be to feed and pet the 
dear little creature !’ 

The boy was good-natured, for althouch 
he had taken the nest he had not thought 
of the cruelty of the act. He knew Bessie 
was ill and lonely, and he had often pitied her. 

‘Never mind about the riches,’ he said, 
‘you shall have one, Bess; take your choice.’ 

‘Oh, Johnny! you're not in earnest! 
May I really take one? Oh, thanks!’ And 
scarcely believing such happiness could be 
for her, she selected the softest, brownest 
little one amongst them, kissed it, and held 
it tenderly between her hands. Then after 
hearing from Johnny how it was to be fed, 
she ran in with her treasure, and the room 
was no longer lonely—there was life there 
now, something to love and tend. 

Mrs. Bell was much pleased on her return 
to find her little daughter so happy. She 
admired the new pet, and helped to make 
@ warm nest in an old basket, across the 
a of which they drew cords so as to form 
@ kind of cage. | 

Time went on, the bird lived and throve. 
He would hop out of his basket when 
Bessie ee the cords aside—come at her 
cal] and perch on her finger. 

It was about a year after the arrival of 
the linnet when Mrs. Bell, returning one 
afternoon earlier than usual, found her little 
girl seated on the floor, resting her head 
on her hands, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

‘ My child, what is it?’ 

‘ Jamie, mother!’ 

‘What of him, my dear?’ said the woman, 
‘did he hurt you? | 

‘Qh, worse, mother! he has taken away 
my bird 

Mrs. Bell took the child in her arms. 

‘Don’t fret so much, dear ; pare he'll 
brin Kg it back. Tell me how it all happened.’ 

‘When he found you were out, he asked 


if there was anything I could give him; 
then looking round the room his eyes fell 
on my poor bird. “ Bess,” he asked, “ will 
you lend me the linnet for a while? I want 
to show it to a friend.” ‘Oh, no, no, 
Jamie!” I cried out; “don’t take my pet. 
I could not live without it.” “Just fora 
while, Bess,” he said, “I know you wouldn’t 
refuse me;” and he took the basket and 
walked off, though I ran after him begging 
him to give it back. Do vou think, mother, 
he'll bring it home to-night? I1’ll be so lone- 
some if he does not.’ 

The poor child looked so ill, that her 
mother promised, if she would not fret any 
more, to go to the house of Jamie’s em- 
ployer, and ask to see him. ‘ And, perhaps,’ 
she added, ‘I may bring back’ your bird. 

Bessie was comforted by this hope, and 
as soon as Mrs. Bell had rested a little she 
set off to look for Jamie. Knocking at the 
door, she was told there was no such person 
in the house; the servant had only just 
come, and knew nothing about him. She 
then begged to see the master, and was 


desired to stand inside. An elderly gentle- 


man appeared shortly and inquired her 
business. On her asking for James Bell, 
he replied that he had left his service the 
day before, and he knew nothing about him 
since. Filled with grief at this unexpected 
intelligence, Mrs. Bell exclaimed,— 

‘ May I ask why, sir?’ 

‘Oh, for excellent reasons, my good 
woman. He has been robbing me to bu 
drink for some time. I discovered it 
yesterday.’ 

‘Oh, sir, I beg your pardon, but are you 
sure of that? I’m his mother, and—— 

‘I am sure, and there’s no excuse for his 
conduct; he’s a drunken young scamp that 
will never do any good, and I don’t wish to 
hear more of him.’ 

Again the mother attempted to speak, 
but he said, ‘I won’t hear another word 
about him.’ 

Full of shame and unhappiness the poor 
woman left the house, wondering what had 
become of her son. Now, indeed, she began 
to understand why he had taken Beesie’s 
bird, and how little hope there was of her 
ever seeing itagain. Sad were her thoughts 
on the way home, for it seemed hopeless to 
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search further for Jamie, without some clu: { For the poor child had been living on this 
to where he might be found. hope ever since Mrs. Bell’s departure; but 

Bessie ran to meet her mother at the seeing no basket in her hand, a look of 
door, exclaiming —‘ Have you got the bird?’ | disappointment passed over her face. 
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‘I could not find Jamie, dear. He has | without my bird, for he promised to bring 
left his master, but I make no doubt he will | it back.’ Then, seeing her mother’s look 
soon be here !’ of pain, she checked her tears and said 

‘No, mother, he'll be ashamed to come | no more on the subject. Indeed no one 
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knew how much she missed her lost pet. 
Again the hours seemed long and dreary 
while Mrs. Bell was out, and no Jamie ap- 


peared, though many days passed away. 


All things went on as usual, but the mother’s 
heart was sad and anxious about her erring 
son. 

CHAPTER IT. 

WEEKS wore on, and each evening, when 
Mrs. Bell returned from work, she saw 
that Bessie was paler and more languid 
than the last; the temporary improve- 
ment had passedaway. Those long, lonely, 
days in that cheerless room, were enough 
to damp the highest spirits, and destroy 
the strongest health, and Bessie could not 
struggle against them for any length of time. 
She would have required care, cheerfulness, 
and fresh air; these, alas! were beyond her 
reach, and the poor child drooped and faded 
as a flower would have done under the same 
influences. One day, as she lay on her bed 
languid and tired, Mrs. Bell entered, ac- 
companied by a gentleman. Bessie knew 
him at once as Jamie’s former teacher at 
Sunday-school, who had noticed her so 
often long ago, when slie was able to be 
there. How far off it seemed now! 

Having by chance met Mrs. Bell in the 
street, Mr. Aston, for that was the gentle- 
man’s name, had stopped to inquire for 
her children; and hearing the sad ac- 
count of his former pupil, and that poor 
Bessie was slowly pining away in the lonely 
room, he ste nal in to try if he could be of 
any use. Hearing the story of the linnet 
from the mother, he proposed looking out 
for another pet for the sick child; but 
Bessie begged he would not take the trouble. 

‘You know, sir,’ she said, ‘it never could 
be the same as my own little one that I had 
from the time it was young, and that cared 
for me. I often lie thinking where it is 
now, and if the people it is with are kind.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mrs. Bell, ‘it was surely a cruel 
thing to take her pet; but I wish I knew 
what has become of poor Jamie. He has 
a good heart, after all, and I think he’s 
afraid to come near us ever since.’ 

‘I shall make inquiries about him,’ re- 

lied Mr. Aston, ‘and try to let him know 
how ill his sister is.’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said Bessie, ‘tell him not to 
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be afraid to come here: that I forgive him, 
and am longing to see him again. I'll 
never say a word about the bird; and I 
think if he doesn’t come soon he won't 
find me here, and I want to ask him to 
pray to God to make him good, and to be 
a comfort to poor mother when I’m gone.’ 

Mr. Aston promised to do all he could to 
trace the missing youth, and deliver these 
mcssa ves. 

After making pany inquiries from 
Jamie’s old associates, he found out that 
his most frequent haunt at night was a 
kind of lodging-house for vagrants. Mr. 
Aston went one night to the door of this 
place, and after describing Jamie, he got 
a woman, who belonged to the house, 
to take him to where the wretched youth 
lay in a drunken sleep on the floor, whilst 
all around yells and oaths, and bursts 


of senseless laughter still more horrible, 
made him doubt whether he could be 
amongst human beings gifted with im- 
mortal souls. Jamie was so haggard and 
thin, so changed from the time he had 
attended Sunday-school, a merry-faced 


boy, that his former teacher would not have 
known him. It was no time to speak now, 
so having left a message with the woman 
that the lad’s sister was dying and wished 
to see him, Mr. Aston guitted this painful 
scene. Fearing that this message might 
be forgotten, or that Jamie would not obey 
the summons, Mr. Aston watched for him 
at the corner of the street next morning, 
and catching sight of him, he accosted 
him gently. Jamie at once knew him, 
but seemed much ashamed. 

‘Sir,’ he answered, ‘I cannot go home 
without the bird; I couldn’t face Bessie.’ 

‘What did you do with it?’ 

‘I sold it to a bird-fancier and drank the 
money. I wouldn’t have done this, only 
the want came on me, and I hadn’t any way 
of making a penny at the time. I always 
intended buying it back, and twice I had 
the money saved; but it went, too, for I 
couldn’t resist the drink.’ 

Mr. Aston promised to purchase the bird 
if Jamie would guide him to the place, and 
proposed that they should go together and 
restore it to Bessie, at the same time de- 
livering her message of forgiveness. 


On their arrival at the bird-fancier’s, to 
Jamie’s great relief the linnet was, as yet, 
unsold. And as soon as the purchase was 
made, with the addition of a cage, they set 
off for the street in which Mrs. Bell lived. 
But when they came to the lonely room 
and pushed open the half-closed door there 
was a strange hush, a stillness even greater 
than usual. Bessie lay on her bed, and 
her brother advancing held up the linnet 
in its cage; but there was no cry of joy, 
no movement of the lips, no brightening of 
the eye. Jamie paused. 

‘She is asleep,’ he whispered. 

And so she was, but it was a sleep from 
which she would never awake to suffering 
or sorrow again. She had left the lonely 
room and reached that glorious world where 
all is light and joy. 

Jamie’s grief and remorse were pitiable. 
‘Too late! too late!’ was all he could say. 

But it pleased God, by means of this 
affliction, to turn him from his evil ways. 
Through Mr. Aston’s help he and his 
mother got places on board an emigrant 
ship; and in New Zealand, being removed 
from old companions, he worked steadily, 
and formed a home for his mother, where 
they lived happily and comfortably, not 
having forgotten to bring with them, as a 
memorial of the past, Bessie’s bird. 

S. T. A. R. 


> THE STORY OF NEP. 


AM now going to tell you a 
% story of a dog that we 
had many years ago. His 
name was Nep, and he 
was a rough-haired ter- 
rier. My uncle sent him 
to us to take care of, and 
though we made a great 
pet of him, we knew that 
: the time must come when 

- he would have to go back 
to his old master. Well, one day my father 
had a letter to say that Nep was to be 
packed in a hamper with plenty of straw, 
and sent back by train to Devonshire as 
soon as possible. 

is was sad news, but there was no 
help for it, The letter came on Saturday, 
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and my father decided that Nep had better 
go on the following Monday. 

On Saturday evening a hamper was 
found, and Tom, the groom, caught Nep, 
and put him in it, to see if it was the right 
size, while Johnnie and I stood by; and 
then we took our dear Nep into the garden 
to have one last game of play together, 
while Tom put plenty of clean straw into 
the hamper, that all might be ready for 
his journey on Monday morning. 

The next day being Sunday, we went 
to church as usual, and just before the 
service began, to our great surprise, Ne 
who had never done such a thing in all 
his life before, trotted up the aisle, and into 
our seat, and my sister was obliged to 
carry him out. am sorry to say that 
in the afternoon he had a fight with the 
other dog, Tickler, so that altogether it 
was an eventful Sunday for Nep. And now 
comes the strange part of my story. 

On Monday morning Nep was up early, 
and followed Tom about as he always did 
while he was doing his work. Cook gave 
him a better breakfast than usual, which 
he seemed much to enjoy, and when it 
was over he quietly enppet away and 
disappeared. Presently the dog-cart was 

ot ready, and the hamper prepared, and 

ohnnie and I were there in the yard 
waiting to see the last of poor Nep. But 
no Nep could be found! Everybody began 
to look for him, and we were afraid that 
they would not be able to start in time 
to catch the train. I cannot tell you what 
a search we had. All over the yard, in 
the stables, and in the barn, all over the 
garden, in the kitchen, and up the lane 
we ran, crying, ‘Nep, Nep!’ and at last, 
just as we had begun to give up looking 
for him any longer, Tom spied him snugly 
hid away under some bushes in the kitchen- 
garden. 

So he was caught at last, and put into 
the hamper, and off they went; and when 
Tom came back from the station, he told 
us that just before seeing it put into the 
train, he patted the hamper, and said, 
‘Good-bye, Nep,’ and Deh Bare a pitiful 
moan by way of reply. Poor old Nep! 
We always thought that through that 
wonderful instinct that dogs have, he must 
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have known when he was tried in the | always said, the strangest thing of all was 
hamper on Saturday evening, that he was | that he did not hide on Sunday. 
going to be sent away. But then, as we M. H. F. D. 
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A BRAVE 


~\N a bright day in June two 
Ys little “ girls, with their 

\ nurse, were walking on 
the banks of a river which 
runs through the town of 
Chesterfield. ‘The atten- 
tion of the nurse was at- 
tracted for a little while 
away from the children, 
when suddenly one of the 
little girls (the younger of 
. them) gave a scream, and 
the nurse saw to her horror that the other 
little girl had fallen into the water. No 
help seemed near; she knew not what to 
do. She went down the bank to try to 
reach the little girl, but the child was out 
of her reach. However, help is sometimes 
nearer than we think. And it came in the 
shape of a boy, who, hearing the cries, 
ran to see what was the matter. ‘The nurse 
told him, and the brave little fellow plunged 
into the river to rescue the drowning child. 
He had great difticulty in getting a firm 
hold of the child, as the bed of the river 
was deep in mud: the little fellow thought 
he would be drowned himself, but he tried 
again, and with a desperate struggle he 
reached the bank in safety. The child was 
taken into a cottage closc by, and after proper 
remedies had been applied she recovered, 
and was in a fit state to be taken home. 
When the nurse told the child's mother 
what had happened she was delighted to 
have the little one back again, as it were 
from the very jaws of death, and from her 
heart she thanked the boy, who at the risk 
of his own life had rescued her daughter 
from an untimely death. 

We trust that many lads will imitate 
the example of this. brave telegraph boy, 
and always take the part of the weak ores ; 
and we hope that he may grow up a noble, 
fearless man, and that he will become a 
- very useful member of society. 

M. V. JEFFREY. 


JS ee! FRANK’S 

e 33 --) DISAPPOINTMENT. 
ts Woe le 35 : 

fas ANY EVER again to run about 
CRD, INC with other boys of his age! 
FA YS Never to join in all the 


skating and snow-balling 
in winter, and the cricket- 
ing and boating in summer 
time, like the rest of the 
merry lads who lived in 
Fastonbury. It was not 
strange that Frank Morris 
turned away from all who 
tried to comfort him in this great sorrow 
which had fallen on him so suddenly. 

It iad happened in winter time—aregular 
alit-tashioned winter as people say, when 
the cold is intense and the frost is hard and 
long, but never too long for the school-boys 
who revel in it; and foremost in all the fun 
was Frank Morris, voted the very best 
skater who glided round the ponds round 
Eastonbury. But on one of these days of 
enjoyment Frank had fallen with a heavy 
crash, and was carried home insensible; and 
afterwards when he was conscious, and 
when the fever and illness which followed 
were all over and gone, it was found out that 
Frank had injured his back in some way 
which made everyone fear that he would 
never be much better, only lie there always 
helpless. 

His friends tried to cheer him by coming 
in to tell of the sport they were having, an 
to wishthat Frank could ‘come too;’ but it 
only made him more sad, and he begeed 
to be left alone, and would he for hours 
without speaking, or with the tears rolling 
qriietly down his pale cheeks. The doctor 
said there was still hope, time and rest 
might do a great deal, but Frank had made 
up his mind to the worst; and there were 
days when he felt as if it would have been 
easicr to die than to live on, perhaps, to be 
an old man, ‘good for nothing,’ as he 
ealled it. 

Frank’s regrets were not all selfish ones 
though; perhaps, the hardest thing to bear 
was that one bright dream, which he had 
kept in his heart ever since his fathers 
death, could never now come true. For 
the five years Mrs. Morris had been a 
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widow, they had strugeled on with a very 
small income, and Frank’s one desire was 
for the time when he should be able to make 
moncy and give his mother the comforts 
she had lost. At the time the accident 


happened Frank had just left school, and . 


immediately after Christmas, he was to 
have «one to a lawyer's office in the next 
town as junior clerk, where there was the 

rospect of rising every year to something 
vetter. All that was over now, a lad who 
could only lie on his bed, or be propped up 
in an easy-chair, he thought, was no use In 
any business. 

Books ceased to interest him, visitors 
did not cheer him, and his mother watched 
with sorrow the cloud which seemed to have 
come over his once bright face, and she 
siched as she listened to the words which 
came so often, ‘It isso hard to be good for 
nothing.’ 

Winter passed into spring. The ice and 
snow were gone and forgotten, but the boys’ 
vuices as they played on the green came in 
through the open windows, and caused 
poor Frank many a twinge of envy. He 
was better, so thev told him, and the doctor 
atill preached ‘ patience and hope.’ And 
he could sit up for hours in the big chair 
which had been his father’s; still time 
dravecd heavily, and it was but a sad life 
for a boy so young, 

Ile was sitting gloomily enough one 
afternoon when his mother was called down- 
stairs to see a visitor, and to Frank's sur- 
prise he heard her after a time coming back 
aain, and another footstep besides her own 
was on the stairs. Next minute young Mr. 
Grant, who was to have taken Frank into 
his othce, came into the room. 

They talked cheerfully for awhile, and 
then the real cause of the visit came out. 
Mr. Grant had known of Frank’s longing 
to be at work, and he had thought of a 
plan by which he might be doing something 
even while he sat propped up with pillows 
in the big chair. 

Fortunately Frank could write a clear 
round hand, and when Mr. Grant offcred 
to give him copying for which he would 
have fair payment, the boy’s cheeks flushed 
with pleasure, and his eyes brightened as 
they settled how a stand could be made 


‘and well. 


and fixed to support the papers at which he 
was to work when he felt well and strong 
enough. Never since his accident had 
poor Frank’s heart been so light; and 
when Mr. Grant bade him goud-bve, he 
thanked him again and again, while his 
mother stood by pleased with his pleasure. 

‘I'll write my best and work my hardest,’ 
he said, looking up into Mr. Grant's face, 
‘and thank you very much, sir,’ 

‘Well, keep up your courage, my boy, 
and don’t despair. This is the beginning, 
and, perhaps, vou may soon be doing more. 
At any rate I shall always stand your 
friend, because you are a good, brave lad, 
and love your mother.’ 

There had not been such a pleasant even- 
ing as that one since Frank’s illness began. 
And as his mother sat beside him listening 
to all his future hopes and plans, she 
thanked God that her boy was his own 
bright self once more; for now he felt his 
life need no longer be useless. His smiles 
came back, and there was a ring of clad- 
he in his voice which she had missed so 
ong. 

Next day Frank began his task, At 
first he could not write Jong at a time, but 
after a while he became used to his work, 
and liked it, and the days seemed to pass 
all the quicker for being busy. But while 
Frank worked on, he was learning to be 
very patient. No longer murmuring over 
his lost strencth, no longer repining at his 
accident, or envving those who were strong 
As time went by he grew quite 
willing to be as he was if God wished it, 
and he found comfort in remembering how 
much worse it mizht have heen. 

It was a quiet life, very different to what 
Frank had once hoped for, but he was not. 
unhappy; how could he be? when his 
mother said he was a joy and a blessing, 
‘gio a greater joy than he might have 

een in full health and strength. And 
as he grew older, although he was never 
strong, the doctor’s hopes at last came 
true, and he was able to walk about the 
quiet lanes of Eastonbury, and none who 
saw his cheerful tace would lave thought 
how hard a struggle it once was in his sick- 
room to see that ‘all was for the best,’ and 
be patient and brave. 
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LOST WILLIE. 


H, Mary! Jook atthat horrid woman!’ ‘Oh, Willie, cried Nelly, ‘come away!’ 
said little Nellie to her nurse. ‘Mary, Willie’s talking to a gipsy!’ 
‘She’s not horrid: she has got some gin- ‘No, I want a piece of gingerbread.’ 

gerbread,’ said her brother, Willie Harvey. ‘Come on, Master Willie,’ said the care- 


Mary, the nurse, was deep in a book, and | less nurse, and she went on reading. 
did not notice the child. ‘Now, my little pet, this gingerbread is 
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stale. Come with me, and I will give you 
a nicer bit,’ said the old woman. silly little 
Willie followed her. 

‘Master Willie, come on!’ said the 
nurse, and still she went on reading. At 
last she turned and called out, ‘ Master 
Willie, where are you? You naughty 
boy!’ But Mary called in vain. illie 
never came. 

She rushed about shouting, ‘ Willie! 
Master Willie! come here. Where are 
you?’ But still he did not come. So she 
went to her mistress and told her all. 

The whole place was alarmed, and a 
creat search went on. But still no Willie 
was found. Often and often they tried to 
hear of him, but for four-years they could 
find no trace. One day, Nelly went fora 
walk with her mother to a town. 

In one street they saw some acrobats 
erforming. One was a little boy who 
ooked about nine. This boy went round 
for the money. When he came near 
Nelly’s mother he dropped all the money 
and screamed out, ‘Oh! mother, dear mo- 
ther!’ And he was soon folded in Mrs. 
Harvey’s arms, for he was indeed her long- 
lost son. 

His story was soon told. The gipsy 
that stole him asked him whether he would 
not like to drive home, and he said that 
he would. Then she told him that for 
fear of dirtying his clothes, he must put 
on some rags that she gave him. He ob- 
jected strongly to this, but was soon 
quieted with some gingerbread. Then he 
was put into one of the gipsy carts that 
stood near, and they drove off. When he 
said, ‘ How long it takes you to go home?’ 
they replied that they wished to go to a 
town to get something first, and then the 
would take him home, and he was satisfied. 
But when a few days had gone by they 
became very unkind to him, and when he 
cried to be taken home they boxed his ears. 

The rest I need hardly tell. He was 
taught to be an acrobat, and went from 
town to town performing. 


_ But now all this was forgotten in the 
joy of being with his mother and sister 
7 Sat ae You can be sure that he never 

ollowed a gipsy again. 
¢. J. H. (eleven years of age). 


SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 
ST. PAUL SHIPWRECKED. 

SI: PAUL, the Apostle, was hated by his 
own countrymen because he preached 
that Jesus, Whom they had crucified, was 
the Saviour of the world. The Jews ac- 
cused Paul before the Roman Governor 
who ruled over Judea. After many delays 
Paul was tried before Festus, at Ceesarea, 
but he appealed to be reserved unto the 
hearing av Augustus, that is, he claimed 
to go to Rome and be tried before the Em- 
eror himself; and so the Apostle em- 
rked as a prisoner to sail into Italy, 
which was thought, in those days, a very 
long voyage. The ship that took him and 
certain other prisoners away from Casarca, 
was not going to Rome; but at Myra the 
man officer who was in charge of the 
prisoners found a come sailing from 
Egypt to Italy, and he put his soldiers and 
fe on board of it. They set out from 
yra, but the wind was contrary to them 
and they made little progress; and when 
much time was spent, and sailing was now 
dangerous because the winter with storms 
was near, they anchored at Lasea, in Crete. 
There St. Paul said to them, Sirs, I per- 
ceive that this voyage will be with hurt and 
much damage, not only of the lading and 
ship, but also of our lives. But the master 
and owner of the ship did not care for 
what the Jew prisoner thought, he wanted 
to get on to Phenice, another harbour of 
Crete, which was more pleasant and con- 
venient to spend the winter at; and as the 
south wind blew softly, which was just . 


_ what suited them, they set sail along the 


coast of Crete. But not long after there 
arose a tempestuous wind from the north- 
east, and the ship was driven before it far 
out of its course. The sailors had hard 
work to get in the boat which was dragging 
behind: they passed great ropes under the 
ship to prevent her fallin gto pieces. Next 
day they lightened the ship by throwing 
part of the Ure overboard ; the third day 
they cast out the tackling of the ship, and 
even the prisoners had to help in doing this. 

It was aterrible time. Nether sun nor 
stars for many days appears ; all were 
wet and cold. They had no’ heart to eat, 
and as day after day went on in this misery 
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all hope that they would be saved was talen 
se ; ; 

The ship, a large one for those times, 
with 276 persons on board, was driven over 
the stormy sea, and sailors and soldiers 
were alike helpless. They could swagger 
about the deck when the sea was smooth 
and the sun shining, but in this black tem- 
pest they were silent in despair and terror. 
Only one man in the ship was not afraid— 
that was the prisoner whom the soldiers 
had in charge. St. Paul now stood forth 
an the midst of them and told them that 
they should have listened to him and not 
sailed away from Crete ; and he told them, 
too, that he was sure that no man of them 
should loge his life, but that only the ship 
should be lost. 

They asked him how he knew this; and 
then he told them that an angel of that 
God Whom he served, had stood beside 
him in the night and had said unto him, 
Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought be- 
Sore Cesar, and God hath given thee all 
them that sail with thee. ° 

His word was true, for after they had 
been for fourteen days driven up and down 
an Adria—that is, drifting along before 
the wind in the Mediterranean Sea—about 
midnight the shipmen deemed that they 
drew near to some country, for they could 
hear the roar of breakers through the dark- 
ness. Then Fla bike) lest they should have 

Jallen on rocks they cast four anchors out 
of the stern, and wished for the day. 

The sailors pretending that they were 
going to cast anchors out of the Siralio 
let down the boat into the sea, and meant 
to escape in it and leave the ship to its fate, 
but Paul said to the centurion and the 
soldiers, Unless these abide in the ship ye 
cannot be saved: then the soldiers cut off 
the-ropes of the boat and let her fall off, 
and the cruel sailors had to stay where they 
were. 

As the day was coming on Paul besought 
them all to take meat, for their health’s 
sake, and he told them that none of them 
would be drowned, and he took bread and 
gave thanks to God in the presence of them 
all, and he began to eat. Then they were 
all of good cheer and they also took some 
meat. 
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When it was davlight and they eaw the 
coast, the crew did not know where they 
were; but they saw a creek with a sandy 
shore, on which they thought they might 
safely run the ship aground. They tried 
to do so; but the wind and waves were too 
strong for them, they struck a wrong place. 


‘where two seas met, and the ship was soon 


broken with the violence of the waves. 

The Roman soldiers, caring only for 
themselves, urged their captain to kill the 
prisoners, fearing that even if saved now 
they would themselves be put to death after- 
wards if they allowed their prisoners to es- 
cape; but the centurion had learned to 
honour the only man in the ship who had 
proved himself really brave, he wished to 
save Paul, and he kept his men from their 
purpose, and commanded that they which 
could swim should cast themselves into the 
sea and get to land. The rest clung to 
boards, and spars, and fragments of the 
ship; and unlikely as it seemed, God’s 
promise to St. Paul was fulfilled, not one 
of the 276 persons was lost, but they escaped 
all safe to land, and this land they found 
to be the island then called Melita, now 
Malta. 

Let one’lesson only be pointed out from 
this wonderful sea-scene, which is described 
in Acts, xxvii. by St. Luke, who himself 
was on board the ship. In the very worst 
time of the storm, when St. Paul was cheer- 
ing the others, he told them that the angel 
came to him from that God Whose I am 
and whom I serve Vs 23). What St. Paul 
said then we should feel always. We must 
all say Whose Jam. We must all belong 
to God. We are not our own. It is no 
use our saying, ‘I will live as long as I 
like.’ Unless God lets us live we must die. 
This shows that we belong to God. 

We ought all to say, also, ‘ Whom [ 
serve;’ but, alas! we cannot truly say so. 
St. Paul wrote to the Romans (vi. 16), ‘ His 
servants ye are to whom ye obey,’ and if we 
judge ourselves by this rule, we must often 
sadly say that we obey Satan and serve 
him, rather than obey our God and serve 
Him. Oh! let us, like St. Paul, seek to 
love God and to ‘serve Him truly all the 
days of our lives.’ 


St. Paul’s Shipwreck, 
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The Cottager and her Infant. 


THE COUVTAGER VO HER INPANT. — 


Composed expressly for ‘ THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE.’ 


Andante. Ss @ 
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: -@- | 
) The days are cold, thenights are long, Thenorth windsings a _ dole - ful 


| song; Then hush a - gain up- on . my breast, All mer - ry things are now at 


aller days are cold, the nights are long, The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 
The north wind sings a doleful song ; The crickets long have ceased their mirth; 
Then hush again upon my breast, There’s nothing stirring in the house 
All merry things are now at rest, Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse: 
Save thee, my pretty love! Then why so busy thou? 
Nay, start not at that sparkling light ; e. § 


’Tis but the moon that shines so bright ; 
On the window-pane bedropped with rain: 
Then, little darling, sleep again, 
And wake when it is day—WorDswortTa. 
Copyright, 
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THE FAITHFUL DOG. 

ITTLE Alice Leigh was fie ing in 

the garden with her dog ack. All 
of a sudden she saw a splendid butterfly 
hovering over the flowers. Off went Alice’s 
hat, and in a second she was rushing after 
it, with Jack at her heels. 

She was so eager to catch the butterfly 
that she ran right out of the garden into 
the fields. On and on she ran, till at last 
she lost sight of the butterfly. She stopped 
and sat down to rest herself ; she was sur- 
prised to find how far she had run. ‘ But,’ 
thought she, ‘if I go through the wood, I 
shall be home in time for tea.’ 

Alice jumped up, climbed over the stile 
which separated the field from the wood, 
and ran down the path. She went on for 
a long time, but no home apeate in 
sight. She began to think she had taken 
the wrong path, so ehe tried to find her 
way out of the wood. But it was all in 
vain, the wood appeared to have no ending. 
She wandered on and on till she was too 
tired to go any further, then she sat down 
and began to cry. 

Now all this time Jack had been pulling 
at Alice's frock, and trying to make her 
tollow him; but she paid no attention to 
him. As soon as he saw her sit down he 
ran away as fast as he could. 

Alice sat there crying for a long time. 
At Jast she thought she heard footsteps; 
she looked up, and saw Jack; but he was 
not alone, he was followed by her father. 

‘Oh! father, how did you find me?’ ex- 

claimed Alice. 
‘© Jack came and pulled me, and gave me 
no peace till I followed him.’ 

‘Dear old Jack! I shall always love 
him for it.’ 

And you may be sure she did. 

A. H. (twelve years of age). 


A BRAVE LITTLE BROTHER. 


HE following lines tell a true tale of 
an incident which happened near 
the town of Bridgnorth, in Shropshire, on 
the lst of May, 1872. <A small stone 
cross, raised by subscription, has been 
placed over the boys’ graves in the pic- 
turesque churchyard of Quatford, which 
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overhangs the river, near the spot where 
the accident happened :— 
Like a rift between the rain-clouds 
Dawned the sunny first of May, 
Beaming with the tender beauty 
Of a perfect sweet spring day ; 


And a maze of gay spring blossoms 
Opened to the grateful light, 

Crowding on the charméd senses 
Fragrant odours, colours bright. 


Close beside the stately Severn 
Sat some little ones at play, 
Making mimic boats and barges, 
Gladsome as the sunny day. 


‘I will swim this in the water,’ 
Cried a merry child of four, 

As with heedless, eager footsteps, 
To the brink his craft he bore. 


Ah! a splash, and then a struggle, 
Down the stream the toy-boat sped, 

While the cruel, gurgling water, 
Closed above the boy’s bright head. 


Swift as thought an elder brother, 
Laying down his baby charge, 

Plunged into the stream, and drew him 
Safe upon the river’s marge. 


But the child so hardly rescued 
Slipped, as up the bank he crept, 

Backwards fell, and rolling headlong, 
Downward by the stream was swept. 


Then the elder boy undaunted, 
On beside the river ran, 
Crying, ‘ He was trusted to me, 
I must save him if I can.’ 
Holding by a bough o’erhanging, 
Once aguin the stream he braved ; 
Once again he seized his brother, 
And the boy was all but saved. 


But, ah me! the odds were fearful, 

Soon the treacherous branch gave way, 
And the cold, resistless river, 

Bore along its double prey. 


Now at rest within God’s Acre, 
Where they oft had roamed in play, 
Lie those little children, sleeping 
Till the Resurrection Day. 


Yet, methinks, some hero-worship 
Due at that same humble grave 

To the child who freely, boldly, 
Risked his life a life to save. 


Not for greed of gold or honour, 
_ But with childhood’s simple faith, 
. Straight he did the work before him, 
Fearless, though it led to death. 
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A brave Little Brother. 
We may weep, and yet we know not 
What our God, most just, most true, 


We must mourn with bitter tears 
‘omis May, within His ether kingdom, | 
For that child have found to do. | 


What bright hopes for noble manhood 


C. H. P. 


As we weep the withered promise 
Of those ten short years. 
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| CURIOUS JEAN. 
ig was a blazing hot summer, quite un- Mrs. Trotter, the farmer’s wife, gave 


English in the dryness of the air and | way so far as to Jet the work of the house 
the power of the cloudless sun. and farm be done as much as possible in 
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the cooler hours of evening and early 
morning. So it happened that at a time 
when Jean and Dolly, her sturdy scrving- 
maids, were usually in bed, they were to be 
seen carrying buckets from the covered 
well for the next morning’s wash. 

Dolly was slow and steady, her mistress 
would have told you; Jean quick and bright, 
with one fault, and that was curiosity. This 
led her into sins of peeping and listening, 
which would soon have lowered her moral 
character, had not the keen eve and ready 
tongue of Mrs. Trotter speedily checked 
her handmaiden’s shortcomings. Jean was 
ashamed and sorry then, but it needed 
something more to cure her. 

The last visit was being made to the 
well, and the girls were just lifting their 
heavy buckets, when a sound of steps out- 
side the shed reached their ears. 

‘Stand back,’ said lively Jean, ‘it may 
be Slow Peter; we'll give him a start.’ 

But it was no shuffling farm lad who 
drew near, but a little group of three men— 
Dr. Reid, his servant, and George Trotter, 
the young master at the farm. They 
stopped near the well, and began to talk 
in under-tones. 

‘It must be kept a secret at present,’ 
said the doctor, ‘for several reasons; it is 
a most curious and interesting case, and I 
must teleoraph to London for help. Give 
orders, Mr. Trotter, please, that no one 
goes near the house. Widow Smith will 
do very well for Mrs. Grange at present, 
and for the future——’ here the doctor’s 
voice dropped. 

Meantime, the two girls had huddled 
together, first from shyness, and then, on 
Jean’s part, from curiosity, to hear what 
the talk might be about. 

‘Let's show ourselves,’ whispered Dolly, 
once; ‘they don’t know we're here, and 
maybe they’re telling secrets: it sounds 
like it.’ 

But Jean put up her finger. 

‘Have done, Dolly!’ she said; ‘it 
oughtn't to be a secret from me; it’s 
my cousin Grange across the willow-field 
they’re talking of, and I know all about 
it. It’s a beautiful case—a box, you know, 
from the Indies, as she was expecting from 
her son, with I don’t know what fine 
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things inside; maybe a dress-piece for me. 
I wonder at her not sending for me, and I 
think it’s ashame if she’s going to have 
London folk down to look at it before her 
own kin. But Dr. Reid always was a 
favourite of hers. I'll tell you what, Dolly, 
you take these Jast buckets to the house, 
and I'll chance a run down to the Willow 
Cottage; missis will never miss me.” _ 

‘ But, Jean, Jean !’ said Dolly, anxiously, 
: ne Reid said no one was to go anigh the 
place.’ 

‘As if that would stop me!’ said Jean: 
‘I daresay he wants first choice of the 
India dresses for his bride !’ 

‘Oh, Jean!’ said Dolly, her breath 
taken away by this wholesale accusation 
against good Dr. Reid. 

‘ Missis will be very angry,’ called Dolly 
after her; ‘she told me at tea-time neither 
of us was to stir out of the farm.’ But Jean 
was off and away. 

She came back in a short time, looking 
puzzled and a little frightened, and un- 
willing to speak. But Dolly would have 
some sort of account of her visit. 

‘ Betsey Grange is ill, then,’ said Jean, 
‘in bed upstairs, and that cross-grained 
Widow Smith drove me off with a deal of 
language !’ 

‘ But the box ?’ said Dolly. 

‘Well, it’s there in the garden,’ said 
Jean, ‘and the things hung about on 
bushes for the birds to peck at! They 
should have sent for me, I think, instead of 
Nurse Smith, to “look after things, if she’s 
real bad; but I don't understand. Dolly,’ 
she said, anxiously, ‘mind you don’t let on 
I went down to the place to-night! Come 
on, it’s bed-time. There was only rubbish 
this time in the box—a piece of green 
stuff or so, and some red and yellow birds, 
and some shells; the stuff wouldn’t have 
made me a gown, for I measured it behind 
the hedge. I can't see why the doctor 
called it an interesting case.’ 

There was a good deal of whispering 
and mystery next morning at the farm. 
It was Sunday, but Mrs. ‘Trotter had not 
her best gown on, and plainly did not 
mean going to church. Dr. Reid looked 
in too, and called the mistress into the 
garden, where they walked up and down, 
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talking earnestly. Dolly and Jean were 
desired to go to church, but to come 
straight home; and Jean was informed 
that, owing to Mrs. Grange’s illness, she 
was not to go to the Willow Cottage that 
evenine. 

‘Can't I help nurse her?’ said Jean, 
rather disappointed. 

‘No, you can't!’ said Mrs. Trotter, 
sharply. 

The sun blazed more fiercely than ever 
all that long day. Dolly fell asleep in 
the orchard, but Jean said she had a head- 
ache, and sat leaning her head against the 
door-post. At night Slow Peter came up 
to her and said,— 

‘Have you heard ?’ 

‘What ?’ said Jean. | 

‘Betsey Grange died an hour since.’ 

Jean’s heavy head dropped lower, and 
Slow Peter was terrified to see her slip to 
the ground. 

Just then her mistress came up, her 
quick eye taking in the whole. 

‘You silly lad! you've been spreading 
Ul-news!’ she. said, severely. ‘Now help 
to carry the girl to bed, and fetch Dr. 
Reid.’ 

Alas for foolish Jean’s curiosity and 
disobedience! it had, indeed, brought its 
own punishment. 


That curious and interesting case she | 


had heard the doctor speak of was not 
the wooden chest sent by the sailor son, 
but a more terrible inclosure which it un- 
wittingly contained. Yellow fever was 
racing at St. Thomass when the poor lad 
sent off his hastily selected presents for his 
widowed mother, and among the stuffs had 
lurked the treacherous disease, which, in 
this singularly hot season, had chosen out 
a victim in-England. The rarity of such 
a case on our shores had deeply interested 
Dr. Reid, who, though he instantly sent 
to London for further help, was unable 
to save the patient. He guessed, however, 
that Jean had in some way caught the 
complaint; indeed, terrified Dolly soon 
sobbed out a confession of what happencd 
yesternight to her mistress, and he was 
ready with remedies. Widow Smith was 


engaged to help Mrs. Trotter to nurse the 
sick girl. After long days of anxiety she 


recovered, but it was weeks before her 
strength came back to her. 

Mrs. Trotter was so kind and gentle the 
while, that Jean, always outspoken, mur- 
mured feebly one day ber wonder that the 
missis didn’t scold her well for the trouble 
she had caused, but Mrs. Trotter smiled 
and said,— 

‘You've punished yourself, child, this 
time. You see now why I forbade you 
going out that day. Poor Betsey herself 
1ad begged you might be kept away, she 
said you would be all the kin left to poor 
Robert when he came home. 

‘ Aye, I'll never try to make out no more 
secrets, said Jean, wearily. ‘ Poor Bob! he 
was near not finding me either, missis: 
wasn’t he ?’ 

-Mrs. Trotter nodded. 

And this was how Jean got cured of her 

curiosity. H. A. F. 


MINCE-PIES. 


ISS PUSS was asleep on the parlour mat, 
Her tail curled round to the tip of her 
nose, 
When out, without even a rat-tat-tat, 
A little mouse crept on the tips of her toes. 


She looked to the north—she looked to the 
south, 
She looked at Pussy’s well-shut mouth, 
And closed and sleepy eyes, 
‘ Shall I venture out, or not?’ thought she, 
‘ My nest has babies, one, two, three, 
And I can smell mince-pies.’ 


She took one step on the canvassed floor: 
One glance at the open pantry door, 
And towards it quick she ran : 
She nibbled and nibbled—'twas very nice. 
‘I'll be back to my babes,’ she thought, ‘in a 
trice, 
Unscen by a cat or a man.’ 


But just at that moment the nursery door 
Awoke Miss Puss from her morning nap; 
Like a guilty thing, Mousey flew o’er the floor 
Followed close by her terrible foe, the cat. 


She missed by an inch Pussy’s upraised paw; 
She was almost frightened to death by her 
eyes, 
But she gained her nest in the parlour wall, 
And she went no more after the tempting 
pies, 
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Her tail curled round to the tip of her nose, A little mouse crept on the tips of her toes. 
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Miss Puss was asleep on the parlour mat, | When out, without even a rat-tat-tat, 
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The Duckling Astray, by Harrison WEIR, 


THE DUCKLING 


v4 ASTRAY. 
> » LUR picture sets forth the 
me distress of a duckling that 
em) has wandered away from 
its mother and its brothers 
and sisters. I dare say that 
this duckling was some- 
what bolder than the rest 
of the brood, and pushed 
in amongst the rushes and 
sedges by the pond-side to 
: see what he could find 

*. there. He thought him- 
self old enough to leave his mother’s side; 
and by-and-hy, when good Mrs. Duck 
started to waddle back to the farm-yard, 
and called her family together, the duck- 
ling who had been so conceited heard the 
call, but found himself so bewildered 
amongst the tall sedges that he could not 
see any way out, and was so frightened 
that he could only ‘ quack, quack, very 
feebly. But a mother’s ear is quick even 
in a duck, and dame Duck heard the cry 
of distress and came waddling along, push- 
ing through the rushes, with the rest of 
her family all in a row behind her, till she 
found the truant, and he joined the line 
and walked behind the last of his brothers 
and sisters, feeling, I hope, very much 
ashamed of himself for having given so 
much trouble, and made them all so late 
in getting home to supper in the coop in 
the farm-yard. 

Keven boys may learn a lesson from the 
strayed duckling. Boys like to have their 
own way; they like to think themsclves 
able to take care of themselves; and they 
don’t like to have the check which their 
mothers sometimes have to put on them as 
to the places to which they may go and 
the companions they should keep. Itisa 
common sneer with which bad boys tcase 
some good one that he is ‘tied to his 
mother’s apron-string,’ because he stays 
at,home at night, and avoids the compan 
of bad lads, and govs to school and chure 
on Sunday. But the boy who obeys his 
mother is wise as well as good. He will 
escape many troubles, even in his youth, 
aud he will be most likely to succeed in 
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after life, if he follow his mother’s gentle 
guidance. a man has traced all the 
misery of his life to despising the early 
training of his home, and many a man has 
owned that all his success has just come 
from walking in the way in which his 
mother led him. 

Boys, let me advise you, if you would be 
really happy, to listen to the rule which 
Solomon gives in the Holy Bible,—‘ My 
son, hear the instruction of thy father 
and forsake not the law of thy mother’ 
(Prov, i. 8). 


WATER AND BREAD. 


[X a time of great scarcity, Paul, a poor 

boy from the mountains, came to a 
villave, and begged for bread at the houses 
of wealthy people. 

Peter, the son of a rich man, sat before 
the door of his house, and had a large 
slice of bread in his hand. i 

‘Give me a piece of it,’ said poor Paul, 
‘I am so very hungry.’ 

But Peter said angrily, ‘Go away, I 
have no bread for you.’ 

About a year afterwards, Peter went up 
the mountains to seek for his lost goat. 
He wandered about for a long time 
among the rocks. The sun was ver 
hot, and he was almost fainting wit 
thirst, but nowhere could he tind a spring. 
At last he saw, sitting in the shade of a 
tree, the poor boy Paul, keeping watch 
over his sheep, and having near him a 
pitcher full of water. 

‘Give me some water to drink,’ said 
Peter, ‘I am so thirsty.’ 

But Paul said, ‘Go away, I have no 
water for you.’ 

Then Peter remembered how he had 
refused a piece of bread to poor Paul. 
The tears came to his eyes, and he 
begged Paul’s forgiveness. Paul turned 
towards him, forgave him, and handed 
him the jug of water. Then Peter seid. 
‘For this drink of water, God will reward 
you ;’ and he said what was true. 

Willingly to give, and willingly to forgive, 

Is in truth to live as a Christian ek Ge 
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ship, after a long and 
dreary time, was wrecked 
on the island of Melita, 
now called Malta. The 
ship was lying broken 
on the rocks, and the 
276 sailors, soldiers, and 
prisoners, were on the 
Wet, cold, and weary, they must 
people of the island 


shore. 
have been. The 
would soon gather together to stare at the 


be Oe company. St. Luke calls them 
arbaroes people of the sland be- 
cause they came from Africa, and in those 
times the Greeks and Romans counted 
all people, except themselves, ‘ barbarians.’ 
But the islanders did not take advantage 
of the wretched state of the shipwrecked 
folk; on the sola they showed them 
no little kindness. The Nga people were 
drenched from the sea, and now it was rain- 
ing, too, and was cold, and so what they 
most needed was a fire at which to warm 
themselves and to dry their clothes. There 
were probably no houses near; there would 
be none, large enough to receive so many at 
once, so perhaps it was in some large cave 
that the islanders kindled a fire and re- 
ceived every one. 

All were helping. St. Paul himself was 
busy picking up pieces of wood to ig Bo 
the fire when a new peril threatened him, 
for when he had gathered a bundle of 
sticks and laid them on the fire, there came 
aviper out of the heat and fastened on his 

The viper had, no doubt, laid itself 
up among the sticks for the winter; but 
the heat roused it out of its torpor, and as 
it tried to glide away it fixed itself on St. 
Paul’s hand as he laid the bundle on the fire. 

The islanders knew well what came of 
being bitten by a poisonous snake; they 
believed it to be. certain death: and when 


- they looked on St. Paul and saw the venom- 


ous beast hang on his hand they said 
among themselves, No doubt this man is a 


murderer, whom though he hath escaped 
the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to hive. 

But to their amazement, St. Paul shook 
oe the beast into the fireand felt no harm. 
The islanders watch to see whether the 
arm does not swell rapidly, as is usual in 
such cases; they ‘faze, expecting to see the 
bitten man fall down dead suddenly; but 
when they had looked a great while and 
saw no harm come to him, they changed 
their minds, and said that he was a god. 

St. Paul would not allow them to think 
so, if he could make them understand his 
words, he would tell them, as he told the 
people of Lystra, who had thought the 
same, that they should turn from these 
vanities unto the living God which made 
heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things 
therein. (Acts, xiv. 15 ) 

The poorer islanders having done their 
best, it was now the governor’s turn to show 
kindness to these strangers, and Publius, 
the ed man of the island, lodged them 
three aye courteously ; and he had his 
reward, for St. Paul healed his father, who 
lay sick of fever. en the news of this 
cure spread, others also which had diseases 
in the island came and were healed, who 
also honoured the apostle with many hor- 
ours. These miracles would show to the 
islanders that St. Paul, though not a god, — 
was yet God's messenger, and would make 
them listen to him when he told them 
about Christ Jesus the Saviour, as we 
know that he would do. 

For three months the strangers stayed 
in the island of Malta, and then anot 
corn-ship, on its way from Egypt to Rome, 
touched there, and St. Paul, and the soldiers 
who had charge of him, departed ia it, and 
the grateful islanders laded them woth suck 
things as were necessary, and they would 
not soon forget the shipwrecked straager 
who had pen them such good news and 
such far higher hopes than ever they had 
before. 

Malta now belongs to the English. Eng- 
lish soldiers are quartered there, English 
ships and steamers vey different irem 
the ancient corn-ships of Alexandria) often 


.touch there, and to this day the scene of | 


this very shipwreck is called ‘St. Paul’s 
Bay.’ 
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St. Paul and the Viper. 
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The Christmas Chimes. 
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TG CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


Composed expressly for ‘ Tae CuinpRrEn’s Prize.’ 
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Spiritoso. Symphony. 


a . 
’ Hark, hark, the mer -ry peal-ing, 
-2. 
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Ev -’ry breath and ev -’ry feel-in 
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All is mirth and play ; Hark, hark, the mer-ry peal-ing, 
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HA hark, the merry pealing, Sing, sing! around we gather, 

List to the Christmas chime, Each with something new; 

Evry breath and ev'ry feeling Cheering mother, cheering father, 
Hails the good old time! From the Bible true. 

Brothers, sisters, homeward speed, Bring the holly, spread the feast, 
All is mirth and play; Every heart to cheer; 

Hark, hark, the merry pealing, Sing, sing, ‘A merry Christmas, 
Welcome Christmas day! A happy bright new year!’ 
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HARRY’S SAD CHRISTMAS. 
| 


OW, Mary, jump in, quick! it won’tdo | of Miss Merriton’s academy, watching the 
to keep the horses waiting. There, | luggage being placed on a carriage; in- 


along 
igh to 


7. 


what have you gone back for now ?’ deed several quiet people, trudgin 

The importance of the tone might have | the snowy streets of Salisbury, did 
led you to believe that it was a verv grand | themselves when they caught sight 
gentleman who was standing at the door | little boy of ten, or thereabouts 
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fussing about and giving his orders like a 
full-grown man. Mary’s good-byes were 
finished at last, and Harry had, somewhat 
unwillingly, submitted to a kiss from the 
oldest Miss Merriton, comforting himself 
with the thought that this was his last half 
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at a ladies’ school: when John the old 
coachman handed him down a note from 
the box, which his father had desired might 
be read before starting. It was very short: 

‘Dear Harry,—You and Mary are to 
travel inside the carriage—mind, no sitting on 
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the box this cold day. Be steady, and take 
care of Mary. Sandwiches in the carriage- 
pocket. ‘Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 

‘P.S. You will be in by five, and your mother 
has invited a children’s party at seven; so if 
you come in cold, you can soon dance your- 
selves warm.’ 


‘Jolly!’ eaid Harry, as he finished the 
letter; ‘though I wish I might have gone 
on the box. Drive on, John, home!’ said 
he, trying his best to imitate his mother’s 
tone when she was out paying visits. 

Before the children had been five 
minutes on the road they were at the 
sandwiches. ‘They had a lone way to go, 
along desolate roads and bleak moors, 
before they got to the Lodges, the place 
where the Dornings lived. 

‘ How slowly we go!’ said Mary; ‘oh, I 
wish we were at home: it is so cold with 
that window open. Harry, what are you 
doing? do take care.’ 

For Harry had opened the carriage-door 
and had his foot on the step. 

‘It’s Two-mile hill, Mary,’ said Harry, 
in a hoarse whisper; ‘keep quiet, can’t 
you, or John will hear: this isn’t his deaf 
side. I’m only trying a trick of Peter's, 
he’s obliged to do it in the dog-cart.’ 

Now Peter was the groom at the 
Lodges, and Harry had often admired the 
dexterity with which he slipped on and off 
the dog-cart while it was moving. Before 
Mary could call out again, Harry was safe 
on the snowy road, keeping well alongside 
of the carriage, lest ol John should see 


‘It’s awfully jolly here, Mary,’ he whis- 

red. ‘Come out, do; the carriage will go 

ike a slug up this steep hill, and it will 
save the horses.’ 

'_ Mary was inclined to waver at first, she 

an idea it was not quite a nght thing 

to do; but Harry's last words settled her, 
‘save the horses. 

Once down in the road, she gave herself 
up to the enjoyment of snow-balling, 
the noise of the wheels apparently prevent- 
ing John from hearing anything that went 


‘very wet when she got up, and she 


it up any minute, or shout to John to sto 
Here goes!’ and he threw a great snowball 
at his sister. Mary was unprepared for it ; 
it hit her in the face, making her very wet 
and rather cross. This amused Ha 
who threw another and another, M 
retreating, till at last she fell into the dite 
by the roadside. It was not very dee 
and full of soft snow, but her clothes f 
began 
to cry in good earnest. 

Harry, rather alarmed, tried to comfort 
her, and proposed returning to the car- 
riage, which was just disappearing over the 
brow of the hill. This Mary was equally 
willing todo; butthough they ran as quickly 
as they could, and even shouted to John, they 
could not reach it; and on gaining the to 
of the hill themselves, they were frightene 
to find the carriage rolling down the other 
side fully a mile from them. Here they 
were, on the top of a bleak hill, eight miles 
from home, not a soul near, darkness eom- 
ing on, and, to make matters worse, a pelting 
snow beating in their faces. They ran, 
poor children, in vain hope of overtaking 
the carriage, till Mary sobbed out she was 
so tired she must stop; then Harry tried to 
carry her, which ended, as might be ex- 
pected, in both falling down on the slippery 
road. 

Mary’s cries were redoubled at this 
accident, for she was wet, and cold, and 
bruised. This time Harry did not try to 
comfort her, he was too miserable himself ; 
so they both crouched by the road-side: 
Harr qe silent, Mary moaning at in- 
tervals that she was so cold, so wet, s0 
miserable. Harry pulled off his little pea- 
jacket at last to wrap round her, and then 

asked, as well as she could for ery- 
ing, if they were quite lost. 

winked away a tear at this, and 
thought of the bright rooms and cheerful 
party at home, and how blank all the 
aces would be when the carriage-door was 
opened and no children were found inside. 
So an hour went by, and not a creature 

assed along the dreary highroad. 
ad long given up, and was crying si- 
lently. ary was so quiet, he thought 
she must be asleep or dead. All at once, 
the welcome sound of crunching wheels 
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and a carters voice encouraging his 
horses met his ear; he got up stiffly and 
called out. The carter was greatly as- 
tonished to find two little dark figures in 
the snow; and Harry vainly tried to make 
him understand who they were and where 
ee to go. 

‘Lost out of a carriage!’ said the man, 
roughly: ‘thou rt dreaming, lad; there, get 
in, [’Il put thee soon under shelter, and the 
little one too.’ And he lifted the half- 
stupefied children into the cart, put them 
clown on some straw, and threw a tarpaulin 
over them. Jogging on, they went for a 
long time up and down hill, and just as 
Harry thought they must be at home the 
cart pulled up before the blinking light of 
a little way-side inn, and before he had 
half got back his senses he was in a warm, 
eomfortable kitchen, being wondered at 
and hugged by a fat landlady and a atill 
fatter servant-cirl. ‘A Christmas-box for 
you, missus, said the carter, who then 
drank a large mug of ale, slapped his 
hands loudly on his sides, and, regardless 
of the shouts of the women as to who the 
children were and what was to be done with 
them, he got into his wagon and drove off. 

‘Well, this beats all!’ said the land- 
lady ; ‘but I suppose Jim will call for them 
in the morning. Here, Mary, you take that 
poor little thing’s boots off, she’s well-nigh 
frozen.’ Harry’s tongue had seemed 
frozen too, at least he felt as if it was; 
but now he began to ask eagerly where he 
was, and where were the Lodges. The 
women had never heard of such a place. 
At last Harry mentioned his father’s 
name, and then there was a whispered 
communication between the women, of 
which he just heard the words, ‘ Magistrate 
—our Bill—and poaching.’ Th 
lady spoke up, and said it was many miles 
across country to Mr. Dorning’s, but she 
would take good care of, them and send 
them back in the morning. While Ha 
had been dozing in the cart they had left 
the main road, and taken another to the 
town to which the carrier’s cart belonged, 
putting many more miles between the 
children and home. 

Meantime, great had been the terror 
and distress at the Lodges; poor old John 


en the Jand-- 


could not believe his eyes when the child- 
ren were found missing. The horses were 
too tired to go back, but Peter set off 
immediately on horseback to search for the 
lost children; while Mr. Dorning ordered 
out the dog-cart, with blankets in it to fol- 
low him as quickly as possible. 

Morning came and no good news: Peter 
and Mr. Dorning could find no trace of 
the lost children on the Salisbury road. 
Now poor Mrs. pena! broke out into 
terrible weeping; there had been heavy 
snow all night, and se felt sure that under 
some cold white drift lay the dead bodies 
of her two little children. The whole 
neighbourhood was astir to search for 
them; still no news. About ten o'clock 
came -a ragged boy with a note to Mr. 
Dorning; it only contained a few words, 
but these were enough to raise the hopes of 
the family :— 

‘ Please cum; wun’s ded asleep and wun’s 


I must make my story short. Mr. 
Dorning and the doctor, who had been all 
night at the Lodges trying to quiet Mrs. 
Dorning, and waiting the arrival] of the 
children, set off instantly in the carriage, 
taking the messenger with them as a 
guide. On arriving at the Goat and Com- 
ep some ten miles distant, they found 

arry in the bar-parlour eating a good 
breakfast, before a, roomfull of admiring 
rustics, while poor Mary lay tossing in 
high fever upstairs. Both were warmly 
wrapped up and taken home, the landlady 
being well rewarded for her care of them, 
for she had done the best she could for the 
little wanderers, and had sent to the Lodges 
to tell the family of their whereabouts. 

Harry told his mother the whole story, 
and was bitterly punished by seeing how 
much poor Mary suffered for many weeks 
afterwards. The doctor called it rheu- 
matic fever, and for a whole week it was 
not known if she would live or dic. 
Christmas Day seemed quite strange at 
the Lodges. 

But it was many weeks before Harry 
could be quite happy; Mary’s white face 
and sad moans reminded him of his want 
of care of her, though she did get gute 
well at last. H. A. F. 
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A beautiful Coloured Engraving, ‘ BABY’S RIDE,’ will be given with the January Number of 
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‘Harry told his Mother the whole story.’ 


‘THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE,’ 1874. 
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